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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


7 QueEn’s Speech was entirely directed to the special 
matter which has caused the early assembling of 
Parliament, and there can be no disadvantage to any 
one in the domestic legislation on which the Government 
proposes to embark being kept in the background until 
it can be really taken up. Parliament now meets for one 
purpose, and one purpose only—the consideration of the 
war with Afghanistan. It is necessary that Parliament 
should give its sanction to the employment of Indian 
revenue for the purposes of a foreign war, and it is expe- 
dient that if the conduct of the Government in declaring 
war is open to just blame, Parliament should express its 
condemnation, or should pronounce that the Government 
in what it has done is free from reproach. If the leaders 
of the Opposition honestly think that the war is an un- 
just war, they are not only perfectly at liberty, but are 
even bound, to say so and to try to prove it. No one could 
recognize this more fully than Lord BeaconsrizLp, who 
complained of the turn the debate on the Address had 
taken, not because it did raise this very grave question, 
but because it did not. Lord HarrinetTon, in common 
with Lord GRANVILLE, disclaimed any intention of trying to 
stint the supplies necessary for the prosecution of a war 
that has actually begun, and both he and Lord GranvILLE 
paid a just and hearty tribute to the skill, gallantry, and 
success with which the movements of the troops have 
hitherto been conducted. As Lord Harrineron truly re- 
marked, the kindest thing we can do for the AMEER, now 
war has n, is to wage it as vigorously and to make it as 
short as possible. Lord Harrineron also very properly took 
the earliest possible opportunity of severing himself from 
those who have so little knowledge of the Constitution as 
to think that the Government of the day is not to declare 
war without first consulting Parliament. To support the 
army when once in the field, and to cast exclusively on 
the Government the responsibility of declaring war, are the 
obvious constitutional duties of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. It remains for him and his supporters, if they can 
honestly do so, to criticize the conduct of the Government. 
If a war has been the consequence of mismanaged negotia- 
tions, or the fruit of a deliberate purpose to get a war set 
on foot somehow, or if it is avowedly waged with objects 
which it would be dangerous to the country to achieve, 
it is perfectly constitutional and consistent with the 
highest patriotism for an Opposition to enforce its views 
by fair argument on Parliament and the country. 
An expression is reported to have fallen from Lord 
Sauispury which does not seem very strictly con- 
nected with the context of his speech, and which, 
if it was really used, may have had reference to some 
passing phase of the debate. But, if-taken in a literal 
and naked way, it would seem to imply that Lord Satispury 
considered that those who blame the Government may be 
properly described as the friends of the enemies of 

ngland. This is not a reproach which ought to be 
addressed to any one who merely says that in declaring 
war the Government has been wrong. All Parliamenta 
criticism of the origin of a war would be impossible if 
patriotism was supposed to require that silence should be 
 etcliger| on the cardinal question at issue—whether the 

ower who by the declaration of war has been made an 
enemy ought to have been put in that position. 

The Opposition decided not to join issue with the 
Ministry in proposing an amendment to the Address. There 


were two reasons for this course which were sufficient to 
justify it. The Address is supposed to be drawn in as 
neutral terms as possible in order that controversial ques- 
tions may be omitted from a document that has to be 
submitted to the Crown; and although Lord BraconsFiELp 
said that he had himself once proposed an amendment to 
the Address in order to raise at the earliest moment an 
issue vital to the interests of the country, yet he acknow- 
ledged that this was not the usual, or perhaps the best, 
way of proceeding. In the next place, the inquiry into 
the conduct of the Ministry must involve constant reference 
to the contents of two voluminous collections of State 
papers which have only just been published,and members 
may properly and naturally wish to have a few more 
days to study them. These reasons were very good 
reasons for postponing the general discussion ; but, if the 
discussion was to be postponed, it had much better have been 
postponed altogether. Instead of doing this, the leaders of 
the Opposition, and especially Lord Granvie, did actually 
enter on the criticism on which they stated that they were 
not prepared to enter. An unhesitating opinion was ex- 
pressed that the war was unjust and unnecessary, which is 
the very thing that the real discussion has to establish. 
Personal questions were freely raised; and the conduct of 
Lord Sauispury, Lord CranBrooxk, and Lord Lyrron was 
vehemently criticized. Although members were supposed 
not to have read the papers sufficiently to understand the 
complicated questions which the policy of the English 
Government towards Afghan in recent years necessarily 
raises, they were supposed to have read them enough to 
understand that Lord SaLisBury gave a misleading descrip- 
tion of the situation in 1877, that Lord CranBroox has 
perverted the history of the negotiations which took place 
under the GLapstoNE Government, and that Lord Lyrron 
has been a rash, vapouring enthusiast. These tactics 
lowered the Opposition without securing even a tempo 
advantage. There seemed to be something paltry in the 
attitude of a party which could neither challenge the 
Government nor refrain from challenging them. It made 
the discussion of a grave national question degenerate into 
a mere party skirmish, and it has shorn the main debate of a 
great part of its interest, without in any way fortifying 
the position of those who are prepared to make a real 
and serious attack. 

This injudicious and ill-timed discussion had, however, 
its use in disclosing what are the two personal questions 
that are to be discussed, and what are the two general 
objections that will be offered to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Lord SaLisBuRY is accused of having given an 
account of affairs in 1877 which, according to his own 
views and the information he then possessed, was calcu- 
lated to mislead. What Lord Satispury says in reply is, 
that all his statements were in themselves literally accurate, 
and that he was obliged to make statements verbally, 
rather than fundamentally correct, because, if he had spoken 
otherwise, he would have precipitated the very crisis of 
open hostility on the part of the AmgzeR which he was 
trying to avert. It may be owned that, if questions in 
Parliament are to be answered in this way, they do not do 
much good. The informed is not put in possession of 
the information possessed by the informant; but some 
allowance must be made for the very difficult position of 
a Minister who has to answer an inconvenient question, 
because he would raise disquiet by refusing to answer it, 
and who yet would spoil his own work if ‘he told all he 
knew. That Lord Gnanpzoox intentionally perverted the 
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history of what took place in 1873 between the English 
Government, the Viceroy, and the AMEER is too prepos- 
terous a proposition to be even nominally maintained by 
any Parliamentary leader; but the Opposition contend 
that he accidentally used words which misled the public. 
Lord Nortnproox considers that he alone knew what 
really took place, and he now gives a minute account of 
what was said to and on behalf of the Ameer. If Lord 
Cransroox had had before him a document from Lord 
Nortusroox stating exactly all that he now discloses, he 
would in all probability have given a different turn to his 
phrases. But, looking at the documents he had in point 
of fact to consult, he gave what he still maintains to be a 
fair and impartial account of what he found recorded. The 
issue is therefore a very narrow one, and now that the 
public knows from Lord Norrnprook exactly what took 
place, there can be no danger that the policy of the Guap- 
sTONE Government in regard to Afghanistan will be taken to 
be other than it really was. The objections to the war are 
subjects much more worthy of serious consideration. The 
first one urged is that the invasion of Afghanistan, even if 
all that is said of the advance and aggression of Russia is 
true, places us in a worse position both in a military 
and a political point of view. This is so much a 
matter of opinion, and e are so much divided, that 
the mere fact that some one had to decide, and that the 
person responsible decided in favour of an invasion, will 
go far to determine the judgment of the country. It is 
very different with the other objection to the war, which 
is that the Government was determined to have a war in 
order to punish the Ameer, make him submissive for the 
future, and get from him so much of his territory as can be 
of use to us. Here the Government shows itself suffi- 
ciently sensitive to what is a grave impeachment on its 
honour and good faith. The leaders in both Houses in- 
dignantly repudiated the notion of such a policy being 
properly attributable to them; and they quite acknow- 
ledged that, if the charge could be sustained, they would 
deserve the censure of Parliament. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


— correspondence on Central Asia furnishes the true 
explanation of the Afghan war. It was to counteract 
or to watch the intrigues of Russia that Lord Lyrroy, 
under Lord Sa.issury’s instructions, provoked a collision 
with the Amerr by insisting on the admission of English 
agents into his dominions. Lord Norrusroox and his 
Council, when they dissented from the opinion of the 
home Government, were still under the impression which 
had prevailed at the time of the Simla Conference. The 
reliance which had been placed, both in India and in Eng- 
land, on the repeated assurances of Prince GortcHaKkorFr 

robably excited the contemptuons ridicule of Russian 

iplomatists. The credulity which may be imputed to 
Lord Norrusroox had previously been felt by Lord Mayo; 
and indeed both Viceroys may be thought to have erred 
on the side of excessive confidence and courtesy in 
encouraging General KavrMann’s first experiments of 
co ndence with Cabul. The suspicions of the AMeER 
himself were not unreasonably roused by the receipt of 
a letter of compliment from the Russian Governor-General. 
Lord Mayo, and afterwards Lord NortHsrook, assured him 
that the letter covered no questionable designs, and advised 
that it should be acknowledged with due friendliness of 
style. On this occasion, as after the Simla Corference, 
Suere Att indulged in some of the epigrammatic sarcasms 
which prove that in literary skill he was more than a match 
for his English correspondents. Nevertheless, he complied 
with their advice, and from that time to the present the 
exchange of letters with General Kaurmayn has never been 
interrupted. The Russian Government had solemnly pro- 
mised not to interfere in Afghan affairs; but the frequent 
despatch of letters, the ual appointment of agents to 
deliver the letters, and the final establishment of a Russian 
Mission at Cabul are, it seems, not to be regarded as acts of 
interference. When Lord Avcustus Lorrus remonstrated, 
he was informed that General Kavrmann had only com- 
plied with Oriental custom in formally announcing to the 
ruler of an adjacent State his return after an interval of 
absence to his seat of government. The English Am- 
BASSADOR ventured to suggest that Afghanistan was not an 
adjacent State, because it was separated from the Russian 


possessions by the nominally independent country of 


Bokhara; but a Russian Minister could not be expected 
to notice a distance of a few hundred miles, and perhaps 
he forgot that Bokhara had not been ostensibly annexed to 
the Empire. Both parties were of course fully aware that 
the statement of the character of General Kaurmany’s 
letters was directly opposed to the truth. 

Since the arrival of the Russian Mission at CaLal, the 
Russian explanations have assumed a form which was at 
one time comparatively plausible. The measure is defended 
as a legitimate precaution taken at a time when a rupture 
with England might occur at any moment. It is doubtful 
whether the Envoy was not in fact despatched from 
Tashkend after the Treaty of Berlin had been signed ; but 
it is more material to take note of the admission that the 
establishment of diplomatic relations at Cabul was in its 
intention, as in its nature, a hostile act. It follows that 
the continuance of the mission is a violation of agree 
ments which have never been revoked, although they were 
at one time likely to become inoperative through exist- 
ence of a state of war. It has been found impossible to 
obtain redress for a gross violation of good faith. The 
effects of the mission are perceptible in the open hos. 
tility to England which was displayed by the AMEER even 
before his refusat to allow an English Envoy to enter 
his dominions. There is reason to believe that he has 
consulted his Russian friends on the expediency of 
proclaiming a jehad or holy war against the English 
infidels. The ecclesiastical zealots who applauded the 
Russian crusade against Islam in Europe may perhaps find 
some excuse for sympathizing with what has sometimes 
been called a crescentade against Protestant Christianity. 
That Russian statesmen are not troubled by minute 
religious distinctions is proved by the inscription on the 
sword presented by General Kaurmann to SHERE ALI, to 
the effect that it was destined to be employed against the 
infidel. 

The apologists of Russia will not be able to contend that 
the promise to abstain from interference with Afghanistan 
is obsolete. As late as 1876 Prince GorTcHakorF instructed 
the Ampassapor to assure the English Cabinet that his 
Government “ adhered entirely to the arrangement as to the 


| “limits of Afghanistan, which was to remain outside the 


“sphere of action of Russia.” The explanations which 
have lately been given are so flagrantly inconsistent with 
notorious facts that they must be considered rather ironical 
than insincere. The Russian newspapers, which are always 
directed, positively or negatively, by the Government, have 
long after the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin openly 
announced the purpose of reducing Afghanistan to the 
condition of the Central Asian Khanates. The Golos in 
August last professed to feel curiosity “ whether the 
“ English will calmly await the nearer approach of the 
“ Russian columns, or whether they will oppose Russia’s 
“ attack on Afghanistan.” As late as last September, the 
Russian Foreign Minister declared to the English Chargé 
d’Affaires that the mission of General ABRAMOFF was of 
a provisional and purely courteous character. In June 
last the Indian Government ascertained that the 
Russian Envoy at Cabul had proposed on behalf of 
his Government to the Ameer that large detachments 
of Russian troops should: occupy positions in Afghan- 
istan, that the Russians should be allowed to con- 
struct a road from Samarcand to Cabul, that the Afghan 
Government should allow the passage of Russian troops 
proceeding to India, and that it should furnish the in- 
vading army with provisions and other supplies at reason- 
able prices. It is not known whether SHER Aur has yet 
sacrificed to Russia the independence which he has so 
jealously guarded against the imaginary designs of Eng- 
land. It is enough to point out the hostile character of 
the Cabul Mission, and the ntter worthlessness of the 
official statements by which the significance of an aggres- 
sive policy is thinly disguised. General Kavrmann, who 
seems to be, like SHErE ALt, occasionally a humonrist, im- 
proves on the style of Russian diplomacy by protesting 
that he is personally incapable of disguise or intrigue. 

An effort is required to turn from grave dangers and 
Imperial interests to the selfish or angry passions which 
find vent in public clamour. On Saturday last Mr. 
GrapstoxE elicited the applause of a sympathetic audience 
and the subsequent eulogies of admiring adherents by the 
ingenious fiction of representing the present Ministers 
as the most serviceable friends of Russia. The argument 
showed all Mr. Grapstone’s dialectic skill, though it was 
founded on the fallacy that all the successes of the 
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Turkish campaign were to be attributed to the opponents 
of Russian aggression. Mr. Giapstone would, as he 
perhaps erroneously believes, have adopted the opposite 
course of ing common cause with Russia in applying 
moral and material pressure to the Porte. Although the 
object of England, under even Mr. Guiapsrone’s guidance, 
would have been to preserve the territorial integrity of 
Turkey, he holds that it would have been practicable 
and prudent to combine naval and military operations with 
a Power which has systematically pursued and partially 
attained the object of destroying the Turkish Empire. It 
is extremely probable that Mr. Guapsroxu’s Government 
would have attempted nothing of the kind; nor is it cer- 
tain that Russian co-operation would have been secured. 
If any meaning is to be attached to Mr. GuapsTonz’s Wool- 
wich speech, his policy would have been detrimental to 
Russia; nor can it be doubted that the astute statesmen 
who direct the Imperial councils would have discerned, 
and to the best of their power counteracted, Mr. Giap- 
stone’s adverse designs. The Central Asian correspondence 
furnishes a more conclusive refutation of his argument. It 
is now known that, in spite of the most formal undertakings 
repeated again and again, Russian officers have for several 
years intrigued with Afghanistan for the purpose of under- 
mining the English influence which their Government 
had promised to respect. It is idle to pretend that Russia 
would have acted cordially with England in Europe for the 
purpose of affording disinterested protection to the Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey. The recovery of Bessarabia, the 
acquisition of Kars and Batoum, the conversion of Bul- 
garia, Servia, and Montenegro into Russian dependencies, 
were the results of the war, as they would have been the 
objects of negotiation. While the English fleet was pre- 
venting the Turks from disturbing the Russian communi- 
cations with Bulgaria, General Kavurmaxy would have con- 
tinued his purely complimentary correspondence with the 
Ameer of Casut. The publication of the Central Asian 
papers will render inexcusable any attempt to continue in 
Parliament the idle controversy whether the Afghan war 
is consistent with the rules of international jurisprudence. 
A potentate who meditates the proclamation of a religious 
war cannot complain that he is subjected to hostilities 
which are entirely secular and political. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


‘J.HE impending debates on war and foreign policy will 

probably be unusually violent. The discourteous in- 
justice of the attacks which have been made on Lord 
CranBroox by opponents of high political rank proves that 
party passion has been excited to a higher degree than at 
any former time within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. Unprejudiced writers will find that Lord Cray- 
BROOK’s account of the disputed transaction is much more 
nearly accurate than the version of the Duke of ArcyLi 
and Mr. Cuinpers; and his interpretation receives a singular 
confirmation from a letter written after the Simla Confer- 
ence by SHERE ALI. It may be confidently asserted that 
none of the disputants wished to misrepresent in their 
several glosses a text which is open to all the world. Im- 
putations of bad faith, where deceit was obviously impos- 
sible, can only be excused or explained by the temporary 
madness of anger. There is too much reason to expect 
that the same excitement will affect the tone and temper 
of Parliamentary discussions. The two leaders of the con- 
flicting parties have, among their other qualities, the fault 
or defect of habitually provoking personal animosity. 
Lord BraconsFigLp has, in anonymous biographies and 
elsewhere, been attacked with poisoned weapons, and Mr. 
GuapsTone’s name is seldom calmly mentioned by those 
who dissent from his opinions. The issues on which 
parties: are now divided seem to be the more irritating 
because they have no connexion with their respective 
principles. There is no reason why Conservatives should 
be especially jealous of Russian aggrandizement, or why 
Liberals should prefer one system of Indian frontier policy 
toanother. It is not improbable that the position of 
parties would have been reversed if Mr. GuiapstongE had 
obtained a majority at the last election. The former 
Russian war and the former Afghan war were undertaken 
by Liberal Governments, and Mr. GLapsToNz’s immediate 
predecessor in the lead of the Liberal party pursued 
through his whole career the policy which is now repro- 
bated by his successors. The hostility which divides 


| 


the principal members of the two parties is so far justified 
that questions of war and peace and international relations 
are much more important than the subject-matter of ordi- 
nary domestic conflicts; but a pagnacious state of mind is 
not conducive to impartial judgment. 

At the time of the Reform Bill, and for some years 
afterwards, politicians were in the habit of regarding their 
opponents almost as personal enemies; and after an interval 
of comparative moderation the hostility of parties was in 
some degree renewed during the Corn-law controversy. 
For nearly thirty years from the resignation of Sir RoBerr 
Peet the bitterness of party conflicts subsided; nor was the 
truce disturbed by the Crimean war. During Lord 
PaLMERsToON’s long administration political acrimony seemed 
to have disappeared. Although Mr. Disrarst indulged in 
occasional sarcasms, he made no attempt to disturb the 
security of the Government, and Mr. Bricur declared that 
Mr. Disraz.i towered by the head and shoulders above the 
other members of the y- The uneasiness which was 
produced during Mr. Guapstone’s administration by his 
restless activity was not confined to the Opposition. Many 
of his own followers tacitly welcomed the accession to office 
of a Government which might be expected to let the insti- 
tutions and habits of the country alone. It was impossible to 
foresee in 1874 the difficulties which would devolve on the 
Ministry, and the opportunities which would consequently 
accrue to the Opposition. The Bulgarian massacre, if not 
exactly a godsend, was an unexpected advantage to Lord 
BEacONSFIELD’s adversaries. The course of subsequent 
events has alternately favoured either of the contending 
parties ; but until the present autumn the balance of good 
fortune has perhaps inclined to the side of the Government. 
The Treaty of San Stefano alienated many friends from 
the alleged supporters of Russia, and the Treaty of 
Berlin, with all its defects, and notwithstanding various 
untoward circumstances, on the whole conduced to 
the popularity of the Plenipotentiaries and of the Go- 
vernment. The Afghan war has furnished a new ground 
of attack, on which the Opposition, divided on the Turkish 
question, will perhaps find itself reunited. It is extremely 
unlikely that new facts or arguments will be adduced in 
the debates; but plausible reasons may be urged and high 
authority may be cited against the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The reasons adduced on the other side, and the 
judgment of equally competent persons that the war is 
just and necessary, will be lightly passed over by the 
Opposition. 

An animated and probably bitter debate, by furnishing 
occasions for the display of eloquence, gives an advantage 
to the party which includes in its ranks the best speakers; 
and, when orators are equally matched, attack is easier 
than defence. The Duke of ARGYLL is probably the most 
eloquent speaker in the House of Lords, and several of his 
former colleagues will render him effective aid, while Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Norrusrook will give him indepen- 
dent support; but Lord Beaconsrietp, Lord Sauissury, 
and Lord Craysroox are fully capable of defending their 
own acts. In the House of Commons Mr. Gutapstonz, 
having neither equal nor second, may be expected to rival 
or surpass his own former feats of copious illustration and 
impetuous argument. If he were to make any omission 
in his invective, it would be abundantly supplied by Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Curipers, Sir W. Harcourt, Lord Harrmeroy, 
and many other leaders of the Opposition. The only 
members of the Cabinet who may be expected to take a 

rominent part in the debate are Sir Srarrorp Norrucorz, 
Mr. Cross, and perhaps Colonel Srantey. Two subor- 
dinate members of the Government, the late and present 
Under-Secretaries for India, are well acquainted with all 
the transactions, and are among the best speakers of the 
party ; but neither Lord Hamitton nor Mr. Sray- 
HOPE possesses the authority of a responsible Minister. The 
superiority of declamation will be all on one side; but per- 
haps the Ministers may nevertheless convince the House 
that there is something to be said fora policy which would 
by anticipation have commanded universal assent if the 
arrival of a Russian Mission at Cabul could have been 
foreseen a few years ago. The timidity of successive 
Cabinets has imposed on the present Government the duty 
of providing a costly and hazardous remedy for the con- 
sequences of weak vacillation. 

In default of Irish attempts at obstruction, no domestic 
question will be raised during the December Session; nor 
indeed is the present Parliament during its short remain- 
ing term likely to engage in serious legislation, The 
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attention of the Government will be concentrated on the blank transfer ; and then the Bank, while receiving the 


affairs of India and Eastern Europe; nor, even if the 
Ministers were at leisure to propose useful measures, would 
the House of Commons be in a mood to take them into 
serious consideration. It is an unavoidable result of the 
limited duration of Parliaments that they become inefficient 
towards their close. In a Session which is or may be the 
last, speeches are addressed rather to the constituencies 
than to the House. Ministers can make no promise with 
confidence, because they are uncertain as to their tenure of 
office ; and the leaders of the Opposition are aware that 
they may soon succeed to power. It is probable that the 
majority which has adhered with remarkable fidelity to 
the present Government will continue its support till it is 
dissolved with doubtful prospects of revival at the next 
general election. In the improbable contingency of a Minis- 
terial defeat, a dissolution would immediately follow, and 
few members are anxious to accelerate the unpleasant 
event. The leaders of the Opposition are probably 
not in a hurry to accept the responsibility of dealing 
with a difficult and dangerous crisis. The internal 
divisions of their party have in some degree been 
removed, and perhaps the whole body may concur 
in censuring the present Government; but the policy 
which has been indicated by the Liberal leaders 
would be resented by many of their adherents if it 
were practically adopted. One peculiar and almost 
unprecedented embarrassment awaits the construction of 
a Liberal Ministry. Mr. Guapsrone must be either Prime 
Minister, or take a seat in the Cabinet without office, or, 
as a last alternative, he may promise an independent sup- 

rt to the Government. He might perhaps induce 
esitating and anxious colleagues once more to trust their 
political fortunes to the conduct of a brilliant, wayward, 
and passionate partisan. As Privy Seal or asa Minister 
without office, he would be a constant and troublesome 
competitor for power with the nominal Prime Minister. 
Finally, it would be almost impossible for a Cabinet to 
subsist while the most powerful and most popular leader 
of the party exercised a constant and perhaps an un- 
friendly control over its policy. Lord Grey would have 
declined to undertake the formation of a Government in 
1830 if Brovauam had persisted in his professed intention 
of retaining the virtual lead of the House of Commons 
without submitting to the restraints of office. Mr. Guap- 
STONE would be at least as dangerous a patron and ally as 
Broveuam, being not less eloquent, and possessing a 
stronger hold on the mass of the party. For the present 
a change of Government is improbable; and if it occurs 
after the next general election, many things may have 
changed in the interval. 


UNLIMITED BANKS, 


HE announcement that the Caledonian Bank is 
obliged to go into liquidation because, by a most un- 
happy accident or error, it held stock to the amount of 
a in the City of Glasgow Bank, awakens at once great 
pity for the Caledonian shareholders and a fresh sense of 
the danger of holding shares in banks with unlimited 
liability. The Caledonian Bank was founded exactly 
forty years ago; and its principal sphere of operations, 
and the centre of its management, is in Inverness- 
shire. Not any of the many reproaches that can be laid 
at the doors of the shareholders and Directors of the City 
of Glasgow Bank can be urged against the Caledonian. Its 
capital was not large, but it remains intact. So far as is 
known, it has sound assets to meet legimate liabili- 
ties. Its note circulation has been kept within proper 
limits; its Directors are not canting adventurers, but 
tlemen of position and fortune. The institution has 
jately paid its shareholders dividends at the rate of 14 
ad cent., and has, to all appearance, fairly earned them. 
et this solid honest fabric, reared with patience and 
skill, maintained with prudence and probity, has been 
shattered in a day, because some one connected with the 
m ment chose to put the bank on the list of the share- 
holders of the Glasgow Bank for a very trifling sum. Pro- 
bably either a customer wanting to borrow offered the 
shares as security, or, wanting to sell, got the Caledonian 


departing from the general rules adopted by banks 
in such cases. The ordinary course would have been 


proceeds of the shares, if sold, would never have gone on 
the register at all. So far it may be said that the person 
or persons who put the Bank on the register were specially 
to blame. But he or they evidently put the Bank on the 
register because they did not think they were exposing it 
to any risk whatever. The shares of an unlimited bank 
have in this, as in so many other instances, been treated 
as if they were like fully paid-up stock in a dividend- 
paying railway. The Caledonian Bank took City of 
Glasgow shares just as if they were taking Caledonian 
Railway stock. Perhaps it was even thought that a 
closer parallel would have been Caledonian Preference 
Stock. The shares of an unlimited bank were generally, 
until two months ago, regarded as a specially safe, modest, 
and prudent investment, giving at market prices a little 
under four per cent. interest, but giving it regularly and 
without any trouble or risk to any one. 

Banks which have been long established become so 
familiar to the public, their operations seem to be con- 
ducted with so much regularity, and their profits seem so 
continuous and so nearly equal from year to year, that in- 
vestors take no heed of what the nature of banking as a 
business really is. Among businesses, banking is neces- 
sarily a risky business. There is, in the first place, the 
risk of fraud. There is indeed a risk of fraud in all kinds 
of business; but in banking there are peculiar risks of 
fraud. Very large sums of money can be signed away by 
the collusion of a very few people; and if the bank has 
branches, it is always liable to be committed by the folly 
or roguery of some ill-paid, scheming official in a remote 
corner of the country. In the next place, it is the busi: 
ness of a bank to take the money of some people and lend 
it to other people. There is no possible way in which a 
bank can be conducted so that, if there is a run on it, the 
money can be got in from the borrowers as fast 
as it can be called in by the lenders. Every bank 
must close its doors if there is a persistent run on it, unless 
other banks come to its help. Lastly, a bank is, of all in- 
stitutions, the most sensitive to rumours. It cannot stand 
even whispers being breathed as to its complete solvency. 
The consequence is that Directors and managers always do 
their utmost to keep up the dividends, not merely to 
please the shareholders, but also because, if it was known 
that the dividends were falling off, the public might think 
that things were not quite right, and depositors might ask 
for their money. Taking all these risks into consideration, 
an investor, quite apart from attention to ulterior liability, 
ought to compare a bank with a business free from these 
special risks. He might take, for instance, the North- 
Western Railway. If he invested in that, he could now 
get about 44 per cent. for his money. If he prefers a 
bank, he ought to be rewarded for his extra risk, and 
14 per cent. does not seem too much additional in- 
terest for him to receive on this head. If he has no 
further liability, or only one that he is well able to bear, 
@ man may consider himself to be acting prudently in 
baying the shares of a thoroughly well-established, 
well-managed bank to pay him six per cent. But, if the 
bank in which he invests is unlimited, he incurs an extra 
risk of the most frightful kind. Because he selects this 
particular investment for a modest sum, he may any day 
wake and find himself literally a beggar. The risk is in 
one way small, for very few unlimited banks break; but 
some do break every now and then, and the risk may be 
measured not only by the frequency of the occurrence of 
calamity but by the enormity of its consequences. It 
seems an exceedingly modest computation of the pecuniary 
equivalent of this risk to put it down as represented by 
an additional one per cent. Unless, therefore, an investor 
can buy shares in an unlimited bank to pay him at least 
seven percent., he is making a bad bargain. It must be 
owned that this has not hitherto been the view taken by 
the public. But it is much to be regretted for the sake 
of many poor sufferers that it has not been. If the 
shares of unlimited banks paid investors seven per cent., it 
would be obvious on the face of the investment that 
it involved risk. Those who wished to provide for wives 
and children, trustees, or poor men hoarding savings, 
would have been on their guard. They would have known 


_they were choosing to go into a business necessarily 
to act for him. Whoever made the mistake made it by | y 
_ overpowering risk if things came to the worst. 


attended with permanent risks, and with one awful and 


An article in the Fortnightly Review, which contains a 


to have taken from the customer his certificate and a | very useful summary of the history of the Glasgow Bank, 
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suggests that a Royal Commission should be issued pre- 
paratory to legislation, and that at as early a period as pos- 
sible Parliament should pass measures to put banking on a 
proper footing. One of the suggestions made is, that banks 
should adopt the principle of limited liability. They can 
do so if they please without any fresh legislation. Two 
other suggestions have nothing much to do with the 
failure of the Glasgow Bank, although they may deserve 
consideration in connexion with the general subject of 
banking. One is, that all banks in the United King- 
dom should be allowed to issue as many notes as 
they please, provided the issue is specially secured. 
Whether the whole policy of Sir Roserr Pret’s Act shall 
be discarded is a very large question, and we may be sure 
that a moribund Parliament and a perplexed CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcuxQver will not entertain it. The other is that 
bankers’ deposits in the Bank of England should be kept 
apart from other deposits, and be represented by actual 
coin and notes to the full amount, the Bank making a 
charge to the depositors for the trouble and risk of safe 
custody. That the reserves of the Bank are often in- 
sufficient is generally acknowledged ; but it is obvious 
that, if all banks could issue notes, and the Bank of 
England could make nothing more ont of the bankers’ 
deposits than a small charge for safe custody, its whole 
osition would be completely changed, and it could no 
foages offer to the State and the public such benefits as 
it now ensures. It cannot be said that it is one of 
the lessons of the failure of the Glasgow Bank 
that the whole relations of the Bank of England to 
the country should be changed. Lastly, the writer 
in the Fortnightly makes the suggestion which has 
often been made before, that the accounts of banks should 
be audited by Government officials, and that constant 
returns of the position of all banks, public and private, 
should be made. There is no doubt that some system 
could be contrived which would render such frauds as 
those committed by the officials of the Glasgow Bank and 
by T’ Kiypr at Brussels impossible, and as a matter of 
fact in many good banks such a system exists already. 
Independent auditors thoroughly up to their work can 
prevent falsification of assets and liabilities, manipulation 
of securities, and possibly payment of dividends when 
there are no profits. They can put no check on bad 
banking, if by that is meant lending money to insol- 
vent borrowers, but they can stop downright fraud. 
The question is how such a control is to be ob- 
tained. The mere existence of auditors is not neces- 
sarily a check. They are appointed by shareholders, but 
shareholders cannot combine to appoint proper anditors, 
and sometimes nothing is easier in a tottering business 
than for Directors, orfor an adroit manager, to get facile 
friends appointed by the shareholders as auditors. The 
only use of Government intervention would be to help the 
shareholders by forcing proper auditors on them. If 
proper auditors cannot be secured in any other way, the 
intervention of Government would be desirable; but this 
intervention ought only to be used in the last resort, 
and it would be better if the banks themselves, by combining 
together, could work out a really effective and trustworthy 
system of independent audit. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON CLUB GOVERNMENT. 


M®* GLADSTONE virtually admits in his speech at 
Greenwich that he has been too hasty in giving his 
unqualified sanction to the Birmingham machinery of 
elections. The modification of his opinions may be at- 
tributed, not to any relaxation of party zeal, but to 
the miscarriage of the local intriguers who mimicked 
the Birmingham contrivance at Peterborough. It is also 
possible that the injudicious display of factious and 
personal spite at Bradford may have reminded him 
that even his own allies and colleagues may perhaps, 
through the operation of the new system, become vic- 
tims of local jealousy and intolerance. Mr. GiapsTonE 
accordingly recommends the election managers and their 
clubs not to insist on the test which Mr. Inuincworra 
tendered for the acceptance of Mr. Forster. That the 
general tendency of the organization is to interfere with 

independence would not perhaps have been 
thought objectionable if a Liberal leader had not been one 
of the first victims of the new form of Club government. 
It may be remembered that during his visit to Birming- 


ham Mr. GiapsToxe approved, without restriction, of the 
whole of Mr. CuHAmper.atn’s complicated and effective 
organization. The exceptions which he is now inclined 
to make are only suggested by the excesses or mistakes 
committed by some of the affiliated clubs. He still holds 
that it is constitutional to choose candidates by a majority 
of the party, as members are chosen by the majority of 
the constituency; nor does he think it necessary to re- 
member that the new mode of election may in many in- 
stances counteract the old. If the whole body of Liberals, 
in accordance with the American practice, votes for the 
nominee of the majority of the party, it may often happen 
that the member will be elected against the wish or 
opinion of more than half the constituency. No reason- 
able objection can be taken to Mr. GLapstoxr’s solicitude 
for the avoidance of division within the party, though 
the details of faction might be more fitly left to the care of 
humbler partisans. The accuracy of some of his statistics 
might perhaps be questioned; but probably at the last 
election the Conservatives managed their election business 
better than the Liberals. The Birmingham system was 
created with more ambitious objects, which have unfortu- 
nately been attained. 

As a supporter of universal suffrage Mr. GiapsToNe per- 
haps willingly connives at the ingenious device by which it 
has been established in Birmingham without the sanction 
of Parliament. He overlooked for the purpose of his Green- 
wich speech one of the most striking peculiarities of the 
system, when he assumed that the main object of the Associ- 
ation was to secure to the Liberal electors the fall Parliamen- 
tary strength to which they are entitled by their numbers. 
The nominee of the club managers is selected by the Com- 
mittee ; but he owes the preference neither directly nor 
indirectly to the majority of Liberal electors. very 
male adult who thinks fit to call himself a Liberal is 
admitted to the primary assemblies and takes part in the 
election of the Committee of Six Hundred. The house- 
holders, in whom the right of electing members is vested 
by law for the present, accept at Birmingham the nomina- 
tion of the Committee. In other boroughs the opinions 
of the electors and the general populace may perhaps not 
be equally harmonious. The Peterborough Hundred or 
Two Hundred had probably been elected by the rabble of 
the town against the wish of the comparatively responsible 
householders. Some such state of things would explain 
the rejection by an overwhelming majority of the nominee 
of the professional managers. Mr. GLapsroNnE suggests 
another possible explanation of the failure, by conjecturing 
that the local Committee was chosen by a mere fraction of 
the Liberal party. In default of local knowledge it is 
impossible, as it is not urgently necessary, to account for 
a highly satisfactory result. tt would seem that a power- 
fuland popular family may still, in spite of household 
suffrage and secret voting, retain much of its ancient influ- 
ence ina borough. The busybodies who manipulate the 
local club are less likely to appreciate hereditary and 
social claims. 

Mr. GrapstovE is generally inclined to exaggerate rather 
than to disguise his political partisanship. It is for this. 
reason perhaps that he holds the Birmingham organiza- 
tion to be sufficiently justified by its effect in adding 
strength to the Liberal party. Of its other objects and 
results, and of its ulterior tendency, he has apparently 
nothing to say. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and other leading 
members of the governing body cannot be accused of 
shrinking from the most candid avowal of their designs. 
They are not contented with returning three members for 
the borough, notwithstanding the ial protection which 
has been given to the minority. The Liberal is entitled 
to the benefit of a preponderance of numbers which it scarcely 
enjoys in any other large town. Unfortunately it has also 
established a monopoly of municipal and local office. A 
Liberal School Board controlled by the same club which 
manages the Parliamentary elections delights to shock the 
feelings and override the convictions of its opponents by 
excluding religious teaching from the schools. It is not 
known that any other School Board in England has 
adopted the same rule. In this department the system of 
voting provided by the Education Act of 1870 has enabled 
the advocates of religious education to return a few mem- 
bers to the Board ; but on all divisions the Liberal majority 
votes unanimously on political grounds, having been ap- 
pointed by the Council of Six Hundred for the express 
purpose of promoting secular education. The Municipal 
Corporation is returned under the same influence; nor 
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is any elected body in Birmingham chosen on any other 
than political grounds. There can be little doubt that the 
Conservatives include in their body a large proportion of the 
wealth and education of the town; but they are as wholly 
excluded from a share in the local government as were 
the Irish Catholics during the existence of the Penal laws. 
They pay a a share of the rates, and they are ousted 
from all control over the expenditure by a body which is 
not even elected by any section of ratepayers. If Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN and his friends succeed in their efforts, every large 
town in England will impose on its municipal representa- 
tive the same political test. The characteristic intolerance 
of faction has never before been carried to a similar ex- 
treme. It is certain that, if the scheme becomes perma- 
nent, in England, as in the United States, venality will 
hereafter take the place of party violence. The whole 
patronage of all the public bodies in a large town will form 
an ample reservoir of corruption. 

Government by clubs is a more imminent danger than 
an alleged constitutional innovation of which Mr. Guap- 
STONE complained in the morning of the day on which he 
spoke at Greenwich. His eager acceptance of every phrase 
which expressesand excites party feeling is exemplified in his 
concurrence in the clamour against what is called personal 
aa. As a past, and perhaps future, Minister, 

. GLADSTONE is compelled to disclaim the only meaning 

which was attached to the phrase by those who invented 
it. The author of the Manchester pamphlet on the Crown 
and the Cabinet may claim the credit of having been the 
first to divert the hostility of extreme Liberals from the 
Ministers to the QugEN. He took the text and the occa- 
sion of his discourse, not from Lord Beacons¥FreLp’s 
speeches, but from Mr. Martin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort. The grievance of which he complained was that 
the QuveEEN personally interfered with public business, 
and especially with foreign affairs. The words “personal 
“ government ” can bear no other meaning, although it is 
true that a Minister, like any other human being, is a 
person ; for it would be difficult to contend that a Minister 
should not take part in politics. The Manchester writer 
succeeded in producing a certain clamour; and Mr. Guap- 
STONE cannot dispense with the aid of any kind of agita- 
tion which may promote the interests of his party. He is 
careful te protest that, in denouncing personal govern- 
ment, he says nothing against the QuEEN, whose strict ad- 
herence to constitutional doctrine and practice he had 
observed and recognized during his long official life. For 
what may have happened in the last four or five years 
he cautiously declines to vouch. Mr. GLADSTONE was a 
Minister when, according to the Manchester pamphleteer, 
the QuEEN usurped personal anthority during the Crimean 
war. He therefore differs from the author of the charge, 
which he nevertheless adopts, though he professedly 
directs it not against the QuEEN, but against Lord 
BEACONSFIELD. It may or may not be prudent for 
a Ministry to conclude treaties without the previous 
sanction of Parliament. It is necessary to keep compli- 
cated negotiations secret ; and, on the other band, it is right 
that Parliament should be consulted before the country is 
pledged to a new line of policy. The convention with 
‘Turkey, if it was in itself expedient, was rightly con- 
cluded without the knowledge ‘of Parliament, because 
publicity would have been fatal to the arrangement. With 
personal government no measure of the kind has any 
connexion. Mr. GLapsTong expressly admits the notorious 
fact that the House of Commons to the end of the Session 
sanctioned everything that the Government had done. 
It may be added that on foreign questions the regular 
Ministerial majority was nearly doubled. On the Afghan 
war Parliament had still to pronounce an opinion. If the 
decision is adverse, the Ministers must resign; but it was 
their duty to undertake the responsibility of the war, if 
they deemed it just and necessa The personal govern- 
ment which is to be feared will not be exercised by the 
Crown, but by skilful politicians who will pack elections 
with the result of making the public good subordinate to 
the interests of a party. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD AND LONDON 
FLOODS. 


Tt Metropolitan Board of Works have evidently not 
mastered the proverb that you cannot have too much of 
2 good thing. Had they done so, they would not have con- 


descended to the half measures which they are about to 
take with regard to London floods. Consistency would 
have led them to declare that anything so excellent as 
Thames water can never be really in excess. Its purity, 
they would have said, makes its waves a blessing as the 

flow, even though they occasionally force the inhabitants 
of a few low-lying streets to camp out for a week or two 
in a neighbouring church or schoolroom. The Board 
cannot plead that they have not had an opportunity for 
taking this manly and straightforward course. Last 
Session, no doubt, they committed themselves to a method 
of protecting Sonth London against floods which may 
be best described as the vicarious method. The parishes 
threatened with inundation were ordered to do the work 
at their own cost. But the rejection of this Bill left the 
Board in possession of a clear field. There was nothing to 
prevent them from saying that, at the time when they in- 
troduced that Bill, they had not the knowledge which 
their recent voyages have given them of the manifold 
virtues of Thames water; and that, now that they have 
this knowledge, they would as soon think of stopping 
the rise of the Nile as of further banking out a stream 
which has the wonderful power of deodorizing every foul 
thing it touches. 


When once the Metropolitan Board had decided to 
bring in another Bill, there seemed to be no question 
as to what the form of it should be. There was a really 
remarkable agreement of opinion against the measure of 
last Session. Outside the Metropolitan Board it had 
no friends. The House of Commons did not like it; 
the Secrerary of Strate did not like it; the districts 
which it was professedly designed to benefit did not 
like it; in short, no body liked it except the agents 
and counsel who got fees for supporting it, and even they 
would have liked it equally well in another form. It was 
universally felt that the Metropolitan Board had no more 
business to charge the districts bordering on the South 
bank of the Thames with the cost of keeping out inunda- 
tion than they would have had to charge the districts 
bordering on the north bank of the Thames with the cost 
of building the Embankment. The proposal, if those who 
made it meant to be consistent, would upset the whole 
theory of municipal expenditure. The Metropolitan Board 
would be no longer a municipal body to which is en- 
trusted the function of levying and laying out money 
for the execution of metropolitan improvements. It 
would become a nondescript creation invested with no 
duties of its own, and existing only to prescribe duties 
to other people. When, therefore, the Bill of last year 
had been decisively rejected, it was naturally supposed 
that we had seen the last of it. No one dreams that any 
measure of the sort has a chance of passing, and experi- 
ence of the Metropolitan Board had not yet become so 
prophetic as to suggest that the attempt would be 
repeated, although its failure was a matter of certainty. 
A hard and cynical world little knows the depth of 
devotion which a mother can feel for a rickety and ill- 
favoured child. The Metropolitan Board does but love the 
Bill all the better because no one, save its parent, has a 
good word for it. Ugly and misshapen as it is, it is 
still its own, and as such the Board is determined 
to stand by it. Yesterday week the Committee to 
which the question had been referred, reported that 
after careful deliberation they had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that a Bill framed upon similar principles to that 
of last Session should be introduced as a private Bill. 
The spokesman of the Committee did not pretend that 
the Bill could be passed in the shape in which it was 
proposed to bring it in. The wishes of the great majority 
of the House of Commons point, he admitted, in a quite 
opposite direction. But, if the Board introduced a Bill 
of one kind, it would be in the power of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to turn it into a Bill of 
a quite different kind, and so give effect to the wishes of 
the majority in question. In plain English, the Metro- 
politan Board is angry because a bad Bill met the fate it 
deserved, and the only way that occurs to it of showing 
its anger is to give the House of Commons trouble. 
It perfectly well understands the nature of the 
provisions which the House will insist on insert- 
ing into any Bill dealing with London floods, but 
it thinks that by introducing the Bill in the first 
instance without these provisions it can ensure, not 
their omission, but their insertion at the greatest attain- 
| able inconvenience to the majority which wishes their 
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insertion. It is fair to say that all the members of the 
Board did not take this preposterous view of their func- 
tions. Mr. Fowzer pointed out that a Bill which bad been 
twice rejected by the House of Commons, which the 
Secretary of Stare was compelled to give up as unworkable, 
and which had the additional demerit of being founded on 


a wrong principle, was not a proper Bill for the Metro- 
litan Board to bring in again. Mr. Fower’s conclusion 
is irresistible. The object of bringing private Bills is not 


to punish the House of Commons by taking up time which 
can ill be spared; and if the Board is convinced, as it 
apparently is, that any Bill which becomes law will be a 
completely different Bill from that which was shipwrecked 
last Session, it is bound not to gratify its irritation at the 
expense of Parliament. 

The majority of the Board prefers to explain the ill- 
fortune of the Bill in a different way. It is not the con- 
tents of the Bill that have brought it into discredit, but 
the shameless opposition which it has encountered at the 
hands of Sir Cuartes Ditxe. This reckless and unprinci- 
pled politician opposed the Bill from the first. “ He opposed 
“ its introduction, he opposed its being considered, and he 
“ opposed its going to a second reading. In that way ”— 
and from no faults of its own—‘ it was prevented from 
“being considered by Parliament.” Sir Cartes 
may be congratulated on the prominent position he holds 
as the leader of a factions majority. This circumstance 
gives quite a new interest to his proceedings. Any one can 
be factious while he is in a minority, but it requires unusual 
love of factiousness to show it when numbers are on your 
side, and there is nothing to be done but to give effect 
to their wishes. As to the Srcretary of Srare thinking 
the Bill unsatisfactory, there is no reason, it seems, for 
attributing to him any such opinion. It is true he did 
write a letter saying that he did not see how the Bill of 
last Session faite be satisfactory. But then, when the 
Board wrote to ask what parts of the Bill he thought un- 
satisfactory, no answer could be got from him. Evidently, 
ifthe Board were told by a Minister that a silk purse 
could not be made from a sow’s ear, it would write back to 
inquire what part of the sow’s ear the Minister thought 
specially unfitted for conversion into a silk purse. When 
aman whose time is of value has expressed his dissent 
from the whole scope and principle of a measure, he is 
seldom disposed to point out the particular portions of it 
which he thinks objectionable. It is all objectionable. 

This time, however, the Board expects to “be too much 
for Sir Cuartes Ditxe. The Bill is to be introduced as a 
private Bill, and it is thought that even Sir CHaries 
Ditxe will be unable to prevent a private Bill promoted 
by the Metropolitan Board from being read a second time 
and being referred to a Select Committee. It may be 
hoped that, in this particular, the Board has reckoned 
without its host. As a general rule, no doubt, it would be 
highly inexpedient not to give a Bill coming from such a 
quarter that minute consideration which it can only re- 
ceive in a Select Committee. But, in the present instance, 
there are ample reasons for suspending the general rule. 
The Bill will be introduced with the avowed design of 
throwing the burden of drafting it on the House of Com- 
mons. Its authors know that, as drafted by them, it 
cannot pass ; but they choose to draft it in an impracticable 
shape in order to mark their displeasure at the presump- 
tion of Parliament in thinking itself wiser than the 
Metropolitan Board. The proper answer to this chal- 
lenge will be to reject the Bill at the very earliest stage 
possible. Since the Board does not choose to put the Bill 
into the form in which alone it can be accepted by Par- 
liament, let Parliament say plainly and promptly that it 
will not consider it in any other form. The only objection 
to this proceeding is one which the Government can 
easily meet. A simple rejection of the Bill would be all 
that the Metropolitan Board could desire, because it would 
still leave the rd free from any obligation to protect 
South London from inundation. But, if the Government 
themselves prepare a Bill, making it the duty of the Board 
to execute and pay for the necessary works, or if they give 
their support to such a Bill when introduced by a private 
member, the Board will be forced to execute and pay for 
the necessary works, and be made to feel that it has been 
snubbed by the House of Commons. This is a discipline 
of which its impertinent desire to do the snubbing itself , 
shows that it stands greatly in need. ; 


MR. BAGEHOT ON CONSERVATIVE! PROSPECTS. — 


T is impossible to read the» December ‘number of 

the Fortnightly Review without ‘a fresh: sense of 'poli- 
tical and literary loss. It contains am articlé.on the 
Chances of Conservatism by the late’ WarrerBacrror, 
and the regret that we shall read no'more like it is made 
keener by the surprise that we can read it now’ with as 
much interest as if it had been published when it was 
first written. If we ask ourselves how many articles there 
are on current politics that will bear to read: when 
they are four years old, we shall understand something of 
the wonderful life and vigour which: there was in all that 
Mr. Bacenor wrote. For the most part, there ‘is nothing 
that grows stale so fast as political writing. Itis neces- 
sarily written for a specific time, and usually for a specific 
purpose; and when the time is gone by, and the purpose 
either served or become past serving, the writing that 
seemed so vigorous, because so opportune, has become flat 
and unprofitable. Now nothing could well have a more 
temporary character than this last essay of Mr. BaGrnor’s. 
It was written in the autumn of 1874, when the Conser- 
vative Government had held power for one Session, as a 
contribution to the problem which then most. exer- 
cised politicians—-what were the chances for a long 
Conservative régime in England? It was in great 
part, therefore, a prophecy; and as such it had the 
inevitable demerit of not foreseeing that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the present Administration 
was to be its foreign policy. No one in Europe indeed 
could have foreseen this, because the fact depended on the 
concurrence of three, if not four, forces; and the most 
intimate acquaintance with the tendency of each force, 
taken by itself, would have been no assistance towards de- 
termining the conditions under which they would meet. 
To know the Turks, the Russian Government, Prinec 
Bismarck, and Mr. Guapstone separately is no guarantec 
for knowledge of what will happen when their several 
powers are brought to bear at the same time on a par- 
ticular foreign question. But though the inability to 
foresee this is no discredit to Mr. Bacenor, it might fairly 
be expected to be a great injury to his article when read 
after the characteristic had shown itself. Yet it is 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Bacgnor’s speculations deal 
with matters which have hardly influenced the popu- 
larity of the Government one way or the other; and, 
notwithstanding this, they may be read with as much 
interest as though everybody were still speculating 
what sort of questions the new Government would 
have to deal with. The truth is that Mr. Bace- 
HOT’s speculations always had their roots in some- 
thing deeper than mere contemporary events. They 
were founded in the great facts of human nature and 
national character; and consequently even where for want 
of necessary, and then unattainable, data, they fail as 
specific predictions, they remain interesting because they 
remain applicable within a wider horizon: than that which 
they were originally designed to fill. Some day or other 
foreign affairs will cease to have the absorbing hold of 
us that they have now, and when that day comes the 
considerations which Mr. Bacenor sets forth in this article 
will be still unexhausted. 


Mr. Bacenor begins by remarking that, though there 
will always “be many ins-and-outs in English politics,” 
and though these “ minor perturbations are determined 
‘* by momentary events,” yet there are “secular causes 
“which, in the long run, fix the predominance 
“of one or the other y-” In happy States 
these secular causes make for the Conservatives. They 
are likely, upon the whole, to rule a much longer time 
than their adversaries. The reason of course is that “in 
“a happy State innovation—great innovation that is—can 
“ only be occasional.” If it is frequent, the policy must be 
bad, or there must be great fickleness of disposition in the 
people, and in either case the State will not be happy. “Na- 
“ tions eminent in practical politics have always possessed a 
“ singular constancy to old institutions and have inherited 
“ institutions more or less deserving that constancy.” In 
Mr. Bacenor’s opinion predominance of Conservative rulc 
is a serious price to pay even for national happiness, because 
the best government for free States is a moderate Liberal 
Government, a “ Government of the Left Centre,” of 


_ the progressive side, that is, of the great neutral mass. 


But the Left Centre have very little chance of obtain- 
ing the power which it is so desirable that they should 
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The great energies of the earth are not theirs.”” 


Those great ener ies are two—the desire of ordinary people 
to lead’ the life they have been accustomed to lead, and 
the desire. of each generation to innovate upon the genera- 
that has gone.before it. The Conservative sentiment 
' calls itself loyalty); it cries that it wants to preserve the 
the Czar, or the Union.” “ Really it is crying 
“for what it is familiar with. In times of revolution this 
“sentiment has volcanic power, and in quiet times it is 
.“the most enormous of ‘ potential energies.’”” But the 
Left Centre, the moderate Liberals, cannot appeal to this 
power because they are not really in sympathy with it. 
‘They incline, to progress, they are alive to new ideas, 
‘they want. to. redress proved evils, and this is not 
what Conservative sentiment as such wants to do. 
Neither can they gain the support of the innovating power, 
because they want to make changes when ard as the 
"average man comprehends, and not sooner or in any other 
Shape. The result is that the work of the Left Centre is 
-mainly done by the Right Centre, by that section of the 
gveat neutral. mass which inclines towards keeping things 
as, they are, but which holds that, it being impossible 
to keep them as they are, it is well that the change 
should be made by Conservatives rather than by 
Liberals. 
_If this were the whole case, Mr. Bacrnor admits that 
Moderate Liberals would be of all men most miserable. 
Bat the general tendency towards Conservative rule 
-may be counteracted in two ways. The Liberals may 
be maintained in. power either because they are better 
administrators: than the Conservatives, and the nation 
wants good administration, or because the nation has 
an intense desire for new laws, and that is a desire 
which Conservatives cannot gratify. Therefore, the 
chances of a long continuance of Conservative rule in 
England depended, Mr. Baceuor thought, on two ques- 
tions—will the Conservatives prove sufficiently good admi- 
nistrators, and does the nation want any new measures which 
the Conservatives will be unable to propose ? Mr. Bacexor, 
writing in 1874, thought that the danger of thenew Govern- 
ment lay in the former direction, and it is by no means 
clear that he was wrong. The faults of Conservative admi- 
nistration have not indeed been shown in the ways which 
he probably expected, because the importance of foreign 
affairs has for the time thrown the ordinary departmental 
administration into the background. But there have been 
blunders enough in the conduct of their foreign policy—as 
distinguished from blunders in the conception of that policy ; 
and from some of these it seems probable that greater ad- 
ministrative skill, greater acquaintance with business on 
the of the Prime Minister, greater familiarity with 
the internal mechanism and mutual relations of the depart- 
ments on the part of his colleagues, might have saved 
them. The very magnitude of the affairs with which these 
blunders have been associated has prevented them from 
_ having their full effect on the public. If the Memo- 
-randum disclosed in the Globe had related to a con- 
tract, no Minister could have stood the publication of 
it. But it is a serious thing to punish a Government 
for mistakes which concern foreign Powers. In such 
times as those which the country has been passing 
through for the last two years, almost anything is prefer- 
able to a change of Ministry. Upon this part of Mr. Bacz- 
not’s forecast subsequent events have not shed much light, 
and the same cause has prevented the second half from 
being put to the test. He was strongly of opinion, how- 
ever, that there was no measure visible in any near future 
which would satisfy the three conditions of interesting 
mankind, being such as to secure the support of men of 
sense, and also such as the Conservatives would not pro- 
pose. The only point discussed in detail is whether the 
greater expenditure of a Conservative Government would 
make it unpopular; and, after giving judgment against 
the view that Englishmen care fora cheap Government, 
he intended, the editor tells us in a note, to discuss 
whether a new Parliamentary reform, a great Church 
reform, or a great land reform, would fulfil these essential 
requirements. The drift of what he has written goes to 
show that on these points also his opinion was adverse to 
any speedy return of the Liberal party to power. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE TNNS OF COURT. 


is no commodity in regard to which the 
British public seems more content to leave the law 
of supply and demand to take its course than ] 
advocacy. Throughout all the discussions on legal edn. 
cation it has preserved an unshaken confidence that it will 
never want a barrister so long as it has a fee to give him, 
From the point of view of quantity this assurance is un. 
doubtedly justified. The number of calls to the Bar does 
not grow less; the competition for well-placed chambers 
is as keen as ever. Though the complex relations of 
modern civilization seem to be continually providing fresh 
matter for legal controversy, there is still a far greater 
probability that barristers will want work to do than that 
work will want barristers to do it. But, as regards 
quality, the ground for the confidence so generally felt is 
less evident. How is a solicitor to know that the 
cause he entrusts to an untried advocate will be 
properly argued, or that the opinion which he gets 
from him on a case or an abstract will not be altogether 
wrong? If it is said that a barrister’s public running is 
a sufficient testimony to his ability, this answer hardly 
disposes of the difficulty. Before a man’s public running 
can be appealed to as evidence, he must have run several 
times in public ; and before he can have run several times 
in public, he must have had several opportunities given 
him by solicitors who were willing to take him on trust. 
Perhaps every solicitor hopes that he will never be reduced 
to give a brief to any one who has not been already tested 
at another solicitor’s expense ; but this view of things is 
evidently too sanguine. If nobody were willing to make 
the experiment the state of things would be still worse 
than it is now. Instead of the Bar being made 
up of men whose powers are known and men whose 
powers are unknown, it would be, after the disappearance 
of the few eminent counsel upon whom solicitors had 
latterly been heaping all their business, entirely composed 
of men about whom nothing whatever was known. What 
has to be always done by somebody is likely in the long 
run to be sometimes done by everybody, so that the most 
cautious solicitor cannot be sure that he may not occasion- 
ally be induced to employ a young advocate of whose con- 
nexions he knows more than he does of his ability. It 
might be thought that, under these circumstances, soli- 
citors, and even the clients whose affairs they manage, 
would like*to have some guarantee against gross mis- 
conduct of their business. No system of legal education 
will mark out the eventual Lord Chancellor, but it would 
be quite possible to devise a system which would ensure 
that every one called to the Bar should know something 
of the principles of law and something of the method 
of applying those principles to English examples. That 
would at least supply a fair probability that the trifling 
cases which are naturally the first submitted to a young 
and untried man would not be mismanaged, and this 
would be all that any system could give or any solicitor 
expect. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have just 
exhibited a logical but distressing indifference to the 
polite fictions which have long been accepted by the Inns 
of Court with regard to legal education. Certain tutors 
of Colleges at Cambridge lately suggested that the regu- 
lations about keeping term might advantageously be re- 


‘laxed in the case of University students. A Syndicate 


was appointed to consider their memorial, and the result 
was a joint representation from Oxford and Cambridge to 
the Benchers of the several Inns of Court. The purport of 
this representation was, that in the case of a student of 
the University the necessity for eating three dinners 4 
term might be dispensed with, and that three or four law 
terms, instead of twelve, should constitute a qualification 
for a call. If the Benchers thought the number of dinners 
in hall important, they might distribute the number at 
present required over one year instead of over three. The 
result of this would be that a University student would 
keep his law terms during the first year of his residence 
in London, and be ready to be called at the end of it, 
instead of, as now, having to keep terms and 
postpone his call for three years. The Inns of 
Court appointed a joint Committee to report upon 
these proposals, and this Committee, after consider 
ing, them, unanimously agreed to advise the re 
spective Benches that they were wholly inadmissible. 

uch suggestions, the Committee say with feeling, 
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“ to assume'that the keeping terms in an Inn of 
“ Court is a mere formality. . . This assumption is 
“incorrect, especially since the Inns of Court have esta- 
«lished a system of legal education. Under ordinary 
* girocumstances a residence and study of the law for three 
“ in London, and an association during that period 
“with fellow-students preparing for the Bar, is desirable 
“ for every one who intends to become a barrister.” The 
Inns of Court evidently do not like to have their dinners 
thought lightly of. They are ready to admit that they 
may be usefully supplemented by some other educational 
machinery, but they are very valuable things in themselves. 
The University authorities did not of coursesuffer themselves 
to be silenced by a single retort. They represented to the 
four Inns that they “ fail to perceive ” how the keeping ofa 
term at an Inn of Court is anything more than a mere 
formality, or how “any course of legal education can be 
“ pursued by a student residing in London for only three 
“days in a term at four different periods of the year, one 
“of such days being generally a Sunday.” They admit, 
in fact, the propriety of the standard of legal education 
which the Inns of Court set up; but they deny that the 
Inns of Court in any way come upto it. Three years 

nt in “ residence and study of the law,” and in associa- 
tion with fellow-students, would no doubt be an advantage, 
“ but it is an advantage which the existing system has no 
“ tendency to secure.” 

In this little contention both parties have right on 
their side. The benchers have good reason to say that 
study and companionship are highly necessary for the 
making of a barrister. If the call to the Bar could 
be obtained with no more London preparation than is 
suggested by the University authorities, a barrister might 
be a still less well-prepared man than he is already. 
The kind of education. which a man gets by reading in 
chambers and dining in hall, by going to students’ De- 
bating Societies, and by sitting in court, is the best possible 
substitute for systematic instruction; while, at the same 
time, it is also the best possible accompaniment to syste- 
matic instruction. Yet when the University authorities 
plead that even this kind of education is not necessarily 
obtained under the existing system, and that residence in 
London for three days four times a year is not residence 
for three years, they too have reason for what they say. 
Their error lies in the direction in which they seek for a 
remedy. The true means of improving the present system 
of preparation for the call is not to revolutionize it, not 
to sweep away the old forms on the plea that they are 
only forms, but to make the old forms: realities. The 
adoption of the plan recommended by the University 
authorities would be a retrograde step as regards legal 
education. And, if ever legal education becomes a 
reality, the result would be that the University student, 
on this theory, would be left to get at Oxford 
or Cambridge the knowledge which non-University 
students were getting under more favourable con- 
ditions in London. Three years of residence and study 
at an Inn of Court is not too much for what a young man 
has to learn in order to properly qualify himself for 
practice. At present the Inns do very little to secure 
either the necessary residence or the necessary study; so 
much must be conceded to the Universities. But the 
thing to be aimed at is to bring them to make proper 
provision for both, not to excuse them from exacting 
either. 


DISQUALIFYING GIFTS. 


WHEN we hear certain combinations of very different qualities 
attributed to any unknown person, a natural scepticism is 
excited in our minds which does not always pause to consider its 
own grounds. We know that it is a rare thing to meet with great 
gentleness combined with great energy, great facility of acquire- 
ment with very steady tenacity, nice balance with strong impulse, 
and so on of many other gifts. But it is not easy to determine 
how far our instinctive incredulity about such combinations is 
justified by a real incompatibility between the qualities in question, 
and how far it is due to a mere general disbeliefin what rises much 
above the average. There isa general and not unfounded impres- 
sion that e: rated praise is a much commoner thing than 
remarkable endowment. But there isa better reason for caution 
in accepting any statement which attributes to the same person an 
unusual range of qualities. This is the instinctive conviction that 
human capacities are really, though not very obviously, limited in 
quantity ; and that what is bestowed in one direction must actu- 
ally leave a deficiency in others, 


This is certainly the case with the processes of ‘acquiring and 
developing mental faculties, All that is.in any sense t fo of 
practice is necessarily more or lees limited by ume, and by other 
conditions of life. We know that there are subjects the und 
study of which must necessarily absorb the whole of’ a lifetime; or 
rather of many lives; so that ager study 
would be strictly incompatible with the''highest ‘degree’ of 
attainment in the first. o‘one can engage, instanee, in 
the study of astronomy and physiology (without, of necessity 
limiting hi soynizonenta in the one by the.amount of time given 
to the other. It is another question whether the greatest total 
amount of knowledge will be gained by pursuing one branch of 
study or two, Subjects are so interwoven, and our faculties 
are so interdependent, that the gain in'tefreshtment and in 
side-lights may more than com te fér the mutual’ Himi- 
tation of studies simultaneously pursued.’ But ‘that they ymuét 
limit while time is ‘obvions. 
precisely the same way moral qualities, if acquired by ; prac- 
tice, may limit each other. The time and energy: bestowed in 
acquiring a habit of sincerity are really to some extent taken 
away from what can be given to cultivating} politeness. But ¢ 
interdependence of moral qualities is greater, or, at least,-more 
obvious, than that of branches of study; and, the opportunities of 
practising them being only occasional and’ dependent upon 
circumstances over which we have no control, the, limitation does 
not in this case come nearly so much into play. You can shut 
——— up in your study and choose whether the morning, shall 

devoted to Hebrew or to mathematics; but you cannot set 
apart one hour for speaking the truth and another for soothing 
legitimate susceptibilities. And truth-speaking may turn out to 
be unexpectedly useful in dealing with your neighbours’ suscepti- 
bilities; so that, on the whole, it is only in a very rough and 
general way that we can consider preoecupdtion with one virtue 
a sufficient explanation of the absence of another... i ni 

There is, however, yet another way in. which different 
kinds of merit may be incompatible. .There are some. gifts 
which do actually disqualify their sors. for particular 
kinds of success. These are the qualities which depend, not upon 

ractice, but on what may be called the actual form of the mind. 
The convex surface of one mind and the concave shape of another 
may both be admirable; they may be in the highest degree mutu- 
ally attractive ; but it is needless to say that'they cannot be com- 
bined. They may, no doubt, be ively | » and may 
even be displayed at the same moment to different, observers. The 
man or woman who is domineering in one relation is often yielding 
in another. And our minds seem to be made of. a strangely elastic 
material which is capable of a very Protean diversity of forms. 
Yet each has its own normal attitude, and an habitual tendency 
in any one direction is of course a disqualification for 
the opposite attitude. We cannot, for instance, cultivate a habit 
of energetic and vigilant superintendence without increasing the 
difficulty of simple unquestioning reli upon others:' A 
habit of communicativeness makes reticence doubly difficult as well 
as distasteful. Great sensitiveness to the feelings of others is 
a direct disqualification for the practice of any seyere moral surgery. 
Perhaps one of the forms in which the necessity of choosing 
between incompatible acquirements is most commonly brought 
home to us is the embarrassing effect of too high or too minute a 
standard of perfection. How many artists are cramped and 
weighted by an undue development of the eritical faculty, which 
yet is indispensable to any high attainment: . Those who are 
wanting in this gift will never reach so high as its possessors may 
do, but they have a far better chance of ‘attaining the utmost 
limits allowed to them by nature. A due proportion and balance of 
gifts is wonderfully important in enhancing their practical avail- 
ableness. And yet proportion and balance are themselves a dis- 
qualification in some directions. The very unrest and dissatisfaction 
of an ill-balanced mind gives it a certain impetus which is wantin 
to the more harmoniously constituted. One is sometimes — 
to think that nothing great is ever done except.by. people with a 
streak of insanity in their composition. ‘To be sure, people with- 
out any such streak are somewhat hard to find, and, when found, 
our admiration is apt to be a little quenched by the faint aroma of 
tameness which generally hangs about them, Perfect sanity is a 
grievous disqualification for a reformer. pe rae 

There is certainly a cheering side to the fact that our places in 
life are so inexorably assigned to us by our peculiarities; and that 
even our gifts combine with our shortcomings to say to us Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further. The vague fatalism which lurks 
in all our minds assumes its most fascinating, form when we can 
lay on our remarkable endowments the blame of our inability to 
do what is easily accomplished by the less gifted. There is often 
a great deal of truth in this pleasing theory, though it is a truth 
not very quickly ascertained. We are slow in perceiving the 
limitations imposed on our effectiveness by our refinement, on 
our sympathies by our principles, and so forth; but in reality 
these limitations are even more inexorable than those which are 
caused by positive defects. A lack of refinement, of caution, or of 
principle may be remedied by education. But:no one can serious] 
set about the task of ridding himself of such ities, even if 

ssed in a hampering excess. Rather they tend to intensil'y 
themselves. Most people are curiously on their against the 
faults to which they have least inclination, for a distaste for them 
rows with abstinence. All we can do when any particular virtue 
as acquired a tyrannical and ysing influence over us is to 


sit down patiently in the place allotted to merit of that kind, and 
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to avoid harassing ourselves and wasting our energies by under- 
taking work which could be better done by others, less gifted in 
that particular direction. 
The dark side, of the doctrine that it is our gifts which dis- 
ualify us for practical life is of course a certain scepticism about 
the actual value of these inconvenient endowments. And the con- 
clusion to which experience points seems to be that it matters 
less whether we haye much or little of any particular power, as 
com| with other people, than whether our powers are suited 
to our dispositions and circumstances. All our powers are, in fact, 
more relative and more dependent for their value upon their back- 
unds and surroundings than it is quite pleasant to our self- 
on to recognize, There is a good deal of practical wisdom in 
the stress laid by the Quakers upon being “ in one’s right place” 
even in spiri things. In proportion as we learn to look 
beyond individual interests, we recognize the value of fitness and 
harmony as compared with mere power. And so we gradually 
come round to a renewed appreciation of gifts which, by the very 
fact that they do disqualify us for particular walks of life, serve 
as a clue to guide us into that which properly belongs to us. 


- Special powers may determine for us, not only the nature of our 
work, but the composition of our audience, or elientéle. If, for 
instance, our peculiar gifts specially quality us for intercourse with 
the more educated classes, we shall almost certainly find these 
gifts, not only thrown away, but a positive hindrance in immediate 
intercourse with the rougher and poorer sort of people. Not that 
such gifts may not’ in the long run, and with care and skill, be 
eventually brought to bear upon the least cultivated; not that a 
great many, and those the best kind of social and intellectual 
gifts, are not as mach appreciated by the poor as by the rich ; but 
that the immediate effect of a different degree of cultivation in 
social intercourse is like the use of a foreign language. No doubt 
the existence of different languages enriches the inheritance of 
the human race, even while it hinders mutual intercourse. 
And so with rich and poor. The common stock is replenished 
alike by the subtleties and abstractions of culture and by the 
vigour and simplicity which belong to the struggle with primitive 
necessities. e should gain as little by having all minds culti- 
vated up to the same pitch of delicacy as by making all our nets 
with meshes of the same size, or using none but the finest sieves. 
But all these differences break up society while they enrich it. 


This is the real sting of the discovery that our very gifts have a 
disqualifying tendency. They not only hinder us from undertaking 
certain kinds of work, but they more or less isolate us from our 
kind. The experience of the ugly duckling is more or less common 
to all who have endowments ever so little above the average. 
During the slow process of finding one’s level there is, as that 
story sets forth, not only mortification but bewilderment in the dis- 
covery that the highest gifts are by no means the most acceptable, at 
least not the most readily acceptable. No doubt unusual gifts ex- 
cite immediate admiration, but that very admiration tends to keep its 
object at arm’s length, for a while atany rate. Andifthesuperiority 
- be at all real and extensive, it does necessarily prove, even in the 
long run, more or less isolating. An exceptionally gifted person 
will perhaps have many points of sympathy with an unusually 
large number of other minds; but the people with whom such a 
one can be altogether at home will be very few. The very fact of 
being exceptionally gifted, even with the power of making friends, 
is enough to excite some prejudice. What is required for popu- 
larity is a certain happy development of comparatively common- 
aa qualities. And, after all, this popular instinct is quite right. 

er qualities, such as simple kindliness, and truth, and 
respectfulness, and the like, are indeed better and more important 
‘than any of those exceptional powers which we generally call 
Mt at The things which “ distinguish” us are trifles; those 
which we have in common make our true worth. The only thing 
of which the ugly duckling has really a right to complain is that 
the other birds allow their attention to be so completely absorbed 
ty his peculiarities that they overlook what he shares with them. 

he most remarkable man, or the most superior woman, may have 
‘their hearts as much in the right place, and be as kind and as 
wae in reality, as their least gifted fellow-creatures. But the 
ellow-creatures take notice of the singularity, and forget the right 
hand of fellowship. And so the mere superficial grace or talent, 
meant to be a gain to all, too often becomes a burden to its pos- 
_ and a barrier separating those who might be “ chief 
ends,” 


THE ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 


S? many fairy tales are nw being told to children in the 
hours between early dusk and candle-lighting, that older 
yw may naturally ask themselves, “ Who were the first authors 
of the nursery lore of the world?” If any one pauses for a 
moment to reflect, in the recital of the commonest stories—such as 
“Beauty and the Beast,” or the “ Black Bull o’ Norroway,” or “Cin- 
derella”—he will find himself ina world of fancies which are none the 
less wild because they have become familiar. How did men come to 
think of living so aay with beasts, birds, and fishes, and with the 
sun and moon, as they do in fairy tales ? Whence came the ideas of 
enchanted mortals, of terrible consequences to follow on the com- 
mission of the most harmless acts, which are mysteriously forbid- 
den? In what condition were men when cannibalism and even 
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incest were thought harmless details in a child’s story, and when 
it was natural and proper to punish ill-doers with the most ferocious 
cruelty? Many of these harsh elements have been judiciously 
dropped out by the modern collectors and narrators of popnlar 
tales. Enough remains to make us suspect that when these stories 
were first circulated men had strange, credulous, and barbarous 
conceptions of the world in which they lived. 

Three attempts to clear up the whole, or a part, of the protien 
of nursery legends lie before us. First there is a little work called 
Fairy Tales and their Origin and Meaning (Macmillan), by Mr, 
Thackray Bunce. Mr. Bunce’s book is meant to be intelligible to 
children. He tells them boldly that “ there must have been one 
origin for all these stories, that they must have been invented 
one people”; and again, that ‘all the nations in which they are 
now told in one form or another tell them because they are all 
descended from one common stock.” That stock is “the Aryan 
race.” After these rather sweeping assertions no one will be sur- 
prised to find that, in Mr. Bunce’s opinion, the “ Dawn-Maiden,” 
the “ Sun-Frog,” and our other old friends, are at the bottom of 
most popular tales. “Old-world stories . . . all mean the same 
things—that is, the relation between the sun and the earth, the 
succession of night and day, of winter and summer, of storm and 
calm, of cloud and tempest, and golden sunshine and bright blue 
sky.” It can scarcely be necessary to inform any one but Mr. Bunce 
that one at least of his premisses is utterly unsound. All the races 
which tell mdrchen are not of the same “ Aryan” stock, unless 
Chinese, Japanese, South Siberians, Basutos, the Amazulu, the 
Bechuanas, the Algonquins, the Aztecs, are of the Aryan stock, 
Lying before us is the Shan Hot King, a Chinese Wunderhorn, of 
some antiquity, for the earliest date attributed to its composition is 
2205 B.c. We need not stickle for this date, but the Shan Hot King 
is no new work, nor of yesterday. Yet here are found, among a 
people not particularly Aryan, the Cyclops, a prodigious fellow, 
with his one eye and rough beard; the Pigmies, naked little men 
by the sea-shore, with the hostile stork or crane swooping down 
on them ; Cerberus, the hound of hell, with his three heads ; and 
the Sirens, with pretty girlish heads on birds’ bodies, just as they 
appear on some early gems and vases. When Mr. Bunce has ac- 
counted for the presence of these Greek trolls and fairies and 
monsters among the Chinese, he has still to account for the 
Zulu frog-prince; the Mexican mayxrai wérpar; the Japanese 
tale of the two hunchbacks, which is so like the Celtic ver- 
sion; and, in fact, for all the stores of Bleek, Castrén, 
Callaway, Radloff, Schoolcraft, and the rest. When he has 
satisfied himself that all the world is Aryan, or that Aryans are 
not the exclusive owners of fairy-tales, it will be time to inquire 
whether all fairy-tales are stories about the golden sun and the 
bright blue sky. 

The second of the writers whose essays we are considering is 
Mr. Ralston, who in the Nineteenth Century compares a number 
of forms of “ Beauty and the Beast.” The chief points in “ Beauty 
and the Beast” are the conversion of a genial monster into a 
beautiful prince and the separation of a wife and a husband, as 
punishment for some trifling offence. Granting these germs, the 
tale may and does blossom into any number of adventures, As a 
rule, when the wife is separated from her husband, she has to seek 
him all over the world. Thus Psyche tries to win back Eros; 
thus in “ The Black Bull of Norroway ” the beloved pursues her 
lover, who has quite forgotten her, even into the chamber of his 
new bride. Inthe Scotch “ Nicht, Noyght, Nothing,” as in the 
Gaelic “ Battle of the Birds,” the girl has much the same troubles, 
and in all her fantastic pilgrimage some mythologists only see the 
search of the dawn for the sun, or of the sun for the dawn, or some 
such thing. Mr. Ralston has compared French, German, Cretan, 
Hellenic, Indian, and South Siberian versions of this tale of 
“ Beauty and the Beast.” He has shown very skilfully how the 
story crept into literature, as into the works of Mme. de Beaumont 
and of Apuleius, out of oral legend, French or Thessalian, and how 
again it passed into oral tradition, carrying with it some traces of the 
literary or courtly air in which it had lived fora while. One 
variant “has been twisted from mythology into morality,” says 
Mr. Ralston, and we may add, what does not appear to have oc- 
curred to him, that part of the tale has been twisted from morality 
still inchoate, still “in the making,” into mythology. “Beauty and 
the Beast,” says Mr. Ralston, “is evidently a moral tale, intended to 
show that amiability is of more consequence than beauty, founded 
upon some combination of a story about an apparently monstrous 
husband, with another story about a supernatural husband, tem- 
porarily lost by a wife's disobedience.” Mr. Ralston does not seem 
to think that the Dawn has much to say in the matter. Little 
“direct evidence can be obtained with regard to the mythological 
representation of the phenomena of nature.” On the other hand, 
we venture to suggest that some evidence can be obtained as to 
the mental condition of the first makers of this myth. Take the 
first point, the existence of a beast husband, be he frog, monster, 
bear, lion, or serpent, for all appear in separate variants. We 
must not forget that among savages, Bears, Lions, Frogs, 
and Serpents are the names of respectable groups or com- 
munities of men who believe themselves to be descended 
from the creatures whose names they bear. A Canadian lassie, or 
a girl of an Indian hill-tribe, might marry a Frog to-morrow. 
Again, savages in the exercise of their imagination tell tales of 
talking ani , trees, rocks, and fishes, with the most perfect 
freedom, and with a gay the same amount of belief as we 
notice in fanciful children, They live in a world where anything 
may happen. Thus the only Kaneka (New Caledonian) mdrchen 
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which we know to have been committed to writing is all about an 
old women who went forth to grope for cray-fish. She tackled a 
gigantic eel, who at last came from his hole and told a long story, 
which our too conscientious collector unfortunately wrote down in 
the original Kaneka. The eel’s remarks had awful consequences, 
but the gist of them is lost to the English reader. Still the fact 
remains that the exercise of the fancy in the invention of familiar 
relations between men and the animals is within the reach of a 
rather backward set of savages. It may be argued that out of this 
savage stage of imagination popular tales first arose, and thus 
we are led on to a second point, Why is the wife so severely 
and so mysteriously punished for asking the name of her hus- 
band? Why does the husband disappear when he is made to 
look on water? Why is he not to be met by his wife except at 
night? Now we know savage races from Bulgaria to Dahomey, 
and thence to Natal, where such restrictions are part of law, 
custom, or ba gent The Kafir woman may not name her 
lord’s name. ¢ Bulgarian girl may not even speak to him for 
long after her marriage. The Ashanti king may not see the sea 
and live. All these are examples of “taboos,” of sacred prohi- 
bitions on thi that to us seem natural. Now for the 
great “ taboos,” there was once, most probably, a reason in the con- 
stitution or in the belief of society, at the time when the taboo was 
invented, If that reason was forgotten, while the custom remained, 
it would naturally be explained by a tale, or again, people who 
were inclined to break the taboo would be deterred by the “ awful 
example,” reported in the tale, of the fate of the woman who did 
mention her husband’s name, who dd meet him (not at night, as 
in Sparta), but in daylight, or who did let him look on his 
fatal fetish the sea. The tales would be spread at least as widel 
as the prohibition was once current, and thus taboos, whic 
among savages are an early stage of morality, gave birth to 
myths, which again were wrested, as Mr. Ralston says, to a 
moral purpose. 

This view of the origin 0! some points in popular tales is con- 
firmed by the essay (Gentleman's Magazine, December) of Mr. 
J. A. Farrer on the “ Fairy Lore of Savages.” Mr. Farrer compares 
Tasmanian, Hottentot, Eskimo, Bushman, Aht, Basuto, and 
Algonquin tales. He finds—to be brief, and to put his theory in 
our own words—that most stories are fanciful theories or ex- 
planations of natural phenomena, or of institutions. Let us choose 
an example of our own. Why is there a tale of a Man in the 
Moon? it, the man’s existence is a fanciful explanation of the 
spots on the moon’s disk (just as, among the Bushmen, the Milky 

ay is wood ashes thrown up by a girl) ; secondly, the Man was 
sent to the Moon because ts edhe a taboo—he gathered sticks 
on Sunday. Mr. Farrer gives an abundant supply of ex- 
amples of such explanatory myths, and says, “from these 
examples of the fairy tales of savages it is clear that, in addi- 
tion to the myths which arise from forgotten etymologies, there 
are others which are not formed at all by this process of gradual 
forgetfulness, but spring directly from the use of the intellect and 
the imagination, in obedience to the impulse to find a reason for 
everything.” He instances the stories by which the Hervey 
Islanders account for the conformation of the head of the common 
sole. So we have our story about St. Peter grasping the haddock’s 
head with his thumb and forefinger. Mr. Farrer might have 
added the many tales invented to give an explanation of proverbs. 
For example, take the expression “ Hobson’s choice ”—if there were 
no legend of Hobson, it would be necessary to invent one. Thus 
in ha the tale of the hunchback who had his neighbour’s hump 
added to his own is told to explain a proverb. 

In India the legend of Urvasi, the Indian “ Beauty, is told to 
explain part of a certain religious ceremony. When we remember 
the monotony of superstition, how Kanekas, like Bretons and 
Greeks, believe in the deadly love of spectral women of the wild 
wood ; when we remember low Bulgarians and French peasants, 
like Ahts and Algonquins, make sun and moon and stars living and 
talkative characters; we are near understanding the origin and 
diffusion of popular tales, They are results of the play of savage 
reason and fancy, in the effort to account for the relations of men 
and of the universe. Add to this the pebenitey that the higher 
myths are the popular tales elaborated, humanized, and purified by 
later priests and poets, and itis not hard to nderstand the uni- 
versal community in these primitive legends, They resemble each 
other everywhere, because they spring from the minds of savage 
men, and use all men in the savage state are very much alike. 
Their growth is an historical process, and may be historically 
traced ; and they, in turn, offer abundant material to the student 
of the history of men, F 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH IN THE WARS. 


Fees in an amusing number of the Spectator, complains 
of the difficulty he finds in understanding the news of the 
war. He hears that a siege is going on, he reads each mail as it 
comes in, but he is so bewildered by the inexplicable difficulties 
that he meets with in the narrative, that he scarce knows which 
side has the better of it till he is informed by the Tower guns that 
the place has surrendered, He thinks that the generals ought to be 

vided with secretaries to tell their story for them in plain 
English, and to let us know in the mother-tongue what it is our 
brave countrymen are about. For our commanders, he says, lose 
half their praise and our people half their joy by means of those 


hard words and dark expressions in. which our newspa 


do so much abound. He had often seen many a prudent 
citizen, after having -read e article, inquire of his next 
neighbour what news the had brought. He describes 


how a father received from his son, who was an officer in 
the Duke of Marlborough’s‘army, a letter written in this high- 
flown style. The poor gentleman could make nothing of it, 
and so took it to the curate of the parish to see whether his learn- 
ing could decipher it. But he, upon the reading of it, being vexed 
to see anything he could not understand, fell into a kind of 
passion, and told him that his son had sent him a letter that was 
neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. And yet many of the ex- 
pressions that Addison finds fault with seem simple enough to us. 
“The Black Prince,” he writes, “ passed many & river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as successfully 
as the generals of our time do it- with fascines.” So strange, never- 
theless, was the language in which the affairs of war were 
described that it would be impossible, he maintains, for one of the 
great-grandfathers of the men of that generation to know what 
his posterity had been doing were he to read their exploits in a 
modern newspaper. 

We could wish, as we read the war news of our time, that Our 
Special Correspondents would content themselves with merely 
writing about pontoons and fascines. But, when we reflect on the 
degree to which their despatches are, as it were, inflated with 
paragraphs, and their paragraphs with words, the image runs in 
our mind of a vast train of pontoons dragging its slow way across 
some waste. In like manner, when we reflect that too often these 
writings are but so much worthless material, used to fill up an 
empty space, we are induced to look upon them as nothing but 
fascines. Among all the Correspondents of the different news- 
papers there is, perhaps, no better hand at this pontoon and 
fascine work than the Correspondent of the Daily News who has 
alrea¢y sent us two vast despatches from India. We are not 
speaking of the news he sends by telegraph, but of the four or five 
columns which each mail brings us from his fluent pen. By 
November 6 he had reached Lahore, having first gone to Simla. 
The war had not begun by that time, and he was still some con- 
siderable distance from Afghanistan. Nevertheless he has managed 
to give us a longer account of his adventures than Cesar 
gave of his two expeditions to Britain. We speak a for 
we have taken the trouble to compare the two narratives. e do 
not seem to be much aided in our comprehension of the Afghan 
war by learning that one of the gentlemen who has been sent out 
to describe it made his departure from Simla in a phaeton which 
is kept for the use of the Viceroy, nor is the case improved when 
in the next line we find that the phaeton was “a halo of spurious 
grandeur.” But people who read with interest a minute account 
of the sea-sickness under which a Princess has suffered may, for all 
we know, care to learn how a writer whose name they do not 
even know left Simla nearly a month ago, To be sure, if we are 
to be told how every one of the thousands and thousands who are 
pouring into Afghanistan left each of their halting-places, the war 
will have been over many a year before we have followed the 
course of the last soldier. We shall have in that case this 
comfort, however—that, if the age of universal peace is at last 
going to begin, we shall have plenty of interesting war news 
to last us for our old age. But while we follow a Correspondent 
in the narrative of his adventures, we may with some reason 
ask that he shall not bewilder our brains more than the necessity 
of the case requires. No doubt it is no easy matter for a civilian 
to understand military matters. The great Gibbon himself tells us 
how his few years’ service in the Militia rendered him much fitter 
to write the history of the Roman wars. People who have not 
served in the Militia must not expect to be able without some 
effort to understand the history of the Afghan campaign. They 
must be prepared, as Addison’s gentleman took his son’s letter 
to the curate of the parish, to take their Daily News to poy 
half-pay officer who may happen to be in the neighbourh 
But what would the Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim of our time 
say if we were to go before them with such a sentence as the 
following ?— 

In the latter event, that the decision be communicated to the military 
authorities, and that the injunction once laid upon these that they are to 
undertake the task of beating into submission our friend the enemy, the full 
responsibility for doing this handsomely should vest in them, while until 
the hard-pressed enemy finds himself forced to ask for terms, the civilian 
element ought, quoad hostilities and their connecting incidents, to efface 
itself as much as possible, realizing that the raison d’étre of a military 
organization and of an army is to do the fighting part of the business, and 
they are likely to succeed all the better, ae in proportion as they are left 
alone to do work which is exclusively ical and professional. 

What are pontoons and fuscines compared with such a 

as this P Why should a man go all the way to Si to 
write it? Why could he not have written it just as well at 
home? An Eton boy, as the story ran, being asked to explain 
how it was that the days were longer in summer than in winter, 
answered that heat sepenied everything and so expanded the days. 
Can it be the case that heat ex sentences also, and that a degree 
of inflation can be attained in India which is searcely possible in 
Fleet Street? We do not deny that there is a m to be got 
out of this vast and wandering paragraph by those who take the 
trouble to go through it two or three times. Nevertheless, 
Addison’s prudent citizen, after reading it, might well shake his 
come hig it and ask his neighbour what news the mail had 

ought. 
We have strung together a few of the passages in which this 
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Co ndent is at his finest. The whole country is, by this time 
80 to everything extravagant in writing that without doubt 
most of the readers of the Daily News have read his letters with 
the utmost gravity, and have never for a moment suspected how 
huge was the pile of rubbish that he had heaped up before them, 
and how few were the Is he had scattered over it. Honest 
Fluellen is not the only one who has been taken in when a 
man has “uttered as brave words at the bridge as you shall 
seo in a summer's day.” Nevertheless, even if we have been 
imposed upon by the first reading, and have laid the news- 
paper down with the impression that we have understood what 
we have read, and have read what was worth reading, a second 

erusal may, perhaps, open our eyes. Did you, we should 
Fike to ask some reader of the paper, really understand the 
writer when he described “a horse-boy who perches miscel- 
laneously on any casual excrescence in the hind part of the 
vehicle”? Can you follow his metaphors when he writes 
ef “the red-tape of the recondite departments through which 
the simplest requirements must filter”? Have you a clear 
notion of what he means when he tells you of “a sumptuous 
pile, the pride (mingled with nervousness) of a brilliant 
and efficient Public Works Department”? What is the 
sense that your mind gets out of such sentences as the 
following ?—“I am absorbing time the outcome of which 
otherwise employed could scarcely fail to be the condign punish- 
ment of the Ameer.” “The ideal division of ruling Jabour is that 
the civilians should conduct negotiations,” &c. “The strategic 

recedents of the past are being in initials followed.” “Its 
‘unctions are exclusively auxiliary to the field and hospital pro- 
fessional functions of the surgeons, and take little, if any, cogni- 
zance of what may be called the collateral duties which are 
fulfilled at home by the Army Hospital Corps.” There has been, 
no doubt, some advance in education since Addison's time; but 
even now it is surely too much to expect that a prudent citizen 
can make much out of “a total bouleversement of the initial dis- 
positions,” “ the whole olla’ podrida of military grate f and of 
“a break of gauge that had been hustled into well-merited limbo.” 
And yet these phrases are all found within twelve lines. When 
the Correspondent describes how “ the jaggedness of a knife-like 
ridge was toned down by the wealth of foliage clinging to its 
edge,” we ought not to be so much surprised, for there are hun- 
dreds of such descriptions in the novel-writers of the day. Buta 

rotest might fairly os raised when the dogs of a certain town are 
cscribed as wandering limping about as if tired of their aimless 
flaccid lives. When wecome tv read of the aimless flaccid life of 
a limping dog that wanders, we may, to use Our Special Correspon- 
dent's own words, exclaim, ‘‘ the keen edge of bewildered surprise 
bas hardly begun to be blunted by consuetude.” 

We have this to be thankful for. Big though his words are, he 
might have used still bigger. A story is told of a leading Baptist 
minister who was engaged to preach a sermon in a country chapel. 
The congregation, he was informed, was a poor one, and so could 
not pay him more than a guinea anda half. At the end of the 
service the elders were congratulating him on his eloquence. “ Do 

call that an eloquent sermon?” he scornfully replied. “I 
should just like you to hear my three-guinea one.” In like 
manner we could conceive the Correspondent of the Daily News 
exclaiming, “ Do you call those big words? I should like you to 
see the bigness my words would reach if I were once appointed 
Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph.” Whatever may be the 
result of the war, whether a scientific frontier is gained or not, 
the Queen’s English, we fear, will have greatly the worst of it. 


THE ABBE MARTIN’S REJOINDER. 


Spun months ago the Abbé Martin contributed to the Nine- 
teenth Century an article on Ritualism, which was noticed at 
the time in our columns. He has since written another in the 
Contemporary Review under the title of “ What Hinders 
Ritualists from becoming Roman Catholics,” conceived in a 
different and far more controversial spirit—so different indeed as 
to have not unnaturally suggested to his critics the notion that it 
was a palinode, urged or exacted by authority, of the too favour- 
able estimate previously expressed. He assures us it was not so, 
and of course his word must be taken ou a point of which he 
alone can have any certain knowledge, but the fact remains of a 
conspicuous divergence of tone between the two papers, however 
it may be explained. Two replies to the second of them have 
a d in the Contem , from Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Little- 
dale, to which the A otlers a “ Rejoinder” in the current 
number of the same magazine. It is not nearly such pleasant 
reading as his first article, partly from its directly controversial 
character, but still more from what may be called its scrappy 
style. ere is no one sustained and continuous line of 
argument, but we have a series of hits now at one of 
his antagonists, now at the other, while here and there 
successive pages are devoted to maintaining the ordinary 
plea for the Roman Catholic position as opposed to the Protestant 
or the Anglican. It is a kind of three-cornered duel in which the 
rival combatants deal heavy strokes without ever seeming to come 
into close contact with cack other, We are not blaming the Abbé 


for this. It was of course impossible within the limits of a single 
article to traverse the ground occupied by both, or perhaps by 
either, of his antagonists. Nor is Mr. Gladstones paper a very | 


easy one to grapple with. Mr. Gladstone is never so happy in his 
literary as in his oratorical efforts, and his “ Study of the Reforma- 
tion,” as the A bbé calls it, is not a very happy specimen of his lit 
style. It is somewhat heavy, inconsecutive, and at times obscure, 
and it hardly professes to deal directly with the particular question 
raised by the Abbé Martin in his second article. Dr. Littledale on 
the other hand does address himself very directly to the issue thus 
raised, and makes a great many points which the Abbé for the 
most part leaves untouched in his rejoinder, It is rather a pity 
that he has not given us a connected estimate of the Reformation 
from his own point of view, instead of stringing together a selec- 
tion of denunciatory extracts from Ritualist writers, chiefly from the 
Church Review —a weekly publication which is not to be confounded 
with the totally distinct Church Quarterly Review, and which is 
apparently given to indulging in strong language, though it is 
not always clear whether the passages cited are from leading 
articles or from the letters of correspondents. 

We have another remark to make on the Abbé’s use of these 
extracts, which illustrates a characteristic defect of his method of 
controversy, in his failure to grasp the exact point of the statement 
or argument he is criticizing. Not only is there a broad distinc- 
tion as he admits, though he seems hardly to realize the full force 
of the admission, between the merits of the Reformation, as a 
whole, and the personal character and motives of the particular 
agents by whom it was brought about; but there is also an 
ambiguity in the use of the term “ Reformers.” If Dr. Littledale 
and others have spoken strongly against “the Reformation ” and 
“the Reformers,” it is necessary to inquire in what precise sense 
they employ the words before proceeding to argue from them. 
Now there is one marked peculiarity of the English as distinct 
from the Continental or the Scotch Reformation ; it was more a 
political than a religious movement. To affirm this is not to deny 
that there were underlying causes, moral and religious; still less 1s 
it to imply that the ultimate result, as exhibited in the English 
Church, may not be preferable to the Protestantism of Scotland 
or Germany; that is another question. But it is a fact, so 
patent on the surface of history as to be noticed by writers 
of the most opposite schools of thought, that the Reformation 
in England was in its origin and actual progress a royal and aris- 
tocratic procedure effected from above, and not, as elsewhere, a 
popular movement from below; it was more the work of princes 
and statesmen than of priests. And it follows that the part played 
in it by the “ Reformers”—a name usually appropriated to the 
leading Protestant divines of the sixteenth century—was a 
different and less honourable one here than elsewhere. It is thus 
> pe possible for a warm admirer of Luther or Calvin or John 

<nox to have little respect for the Elizabethan or Edwardian 
bishops; Dr. Littledale’s account e.g. of Cranmer, if it is more 
violently worded, is hardly more unfavourable than Macaulay’s. 
But the strong passages cited by the Abbé Martin, whatever be 
their value in other respects, all refer apparently to the details or 
agents of the English Keformation, and hardly touch the broader 
issue raised by Mr. Gladstone as to the relative merits, ethical and 
religious, of the Reformed and Roman Catholic systems of belief 
considered in themselves. When again Mr. Gladstone meets the 
Abbé's appeal to the Ritualists by pointing to the Greeks and 
Russians, who are at least equally near the Latin communion in 
doctrinal sympathy, and yet hardly ever pass over to it, his reply 
betrays the same sort of tgnoratio elenchi. It virtually comes 
to saying that the ecclesiastical position of the Greek 
Church is much better than the Anglican ;. but that is 
another matter. The doctrinal approximation of the Ritual- 
ists was the ground he had urged for their conversion, and 
he is so far from denying this close approximation in the 
case of the Easterns that he exaggerates it. For the Bonn Con- 
ferences, so far from leading the Greeks and Russians to recognize 
that there was no difference between themselves and the Latin 
Church about the Filioque, as he says, broke down mainly through 
the difficulty of coming to any satisfactory understanding on ‘the 
subject. Moreover it is not very obvious on his own showing how 
the ecclesiastical position of the Greeks is so much better than 
that of the Ritualists, for one point on which both alike are repre- 
sented as differing from Rome is “ the supreme jurisdiction and 
infallibility of the Pope,” which, if true at all, must surely be a 
fundamental truth affecting or rather constituting the very basis 
of the faith and of the essential organization of the Church. 

The Abbé enlivens his argument by occasional obiter dicta about 
matters of fact, which are sufficiently startling, but are assumed 
to be too obvious to require any semblance of proof; at all events 
none is attempted. Thus after dwelling on the doubtfulness of 
Anglican Orders, as shown from the careless administration of 
baptism, he adds :—* This fact is, indeed, so patent that for the last 
two years we have heard often of Anglican priests who have sought 
ordination elsewhere.” Where he has heard this remarkable piece of 
news, or where the priests in question can have sought—and, as we are 
left to infer, obtained—this supplementary ordination, is not ex- 
plained ; indeed it would seem from a still more puzzling announce- 
ment on the next page that they could not explain themselves. 
“What, in fact, are the Ritualists doing? They are living in 
daily contact with men whom they know to be hereties, and 
they treat as such. They are contenting themselves with Orders 
which they know are regarded as dubious, which they themselves 
believe to be so; or they go elsewhere seeking contraband Orders 
from they know not what bishop or what sect.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to ask, “Is conduct like this logical?” or, we may add, 
honest. But we may fairly ask the writer whether he éxpects these 
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marvellous revelations to be received on his own tpse dixit. It is 
the only evidence he offers, There is another curious passage 
about Eisterieal facts on which we should like to ask him a ques- 
tion, Cardinal Manning once said that the appeal to history is a 
heresy and treason, and the Abbé quotes, amplifies, and endorses 
the statement, and expends some pages in defending it, “A 
Catholic,” he tells us,‘‘who should adhere to the testimony 
of history, when it appears to contradict the Church, and 
should do this deliberately and knowingly, would cease to 
belong to the Church. He would be no longer a Catholic, for he 
would be guilty, not merely of treason and heresy, but of apo- 
stasy.” And he goes on to illustrate the futility of ‘ these appeals 
to history” from the opposite views taken by Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Froude of the character of Becket. No doubt there is ample 
room for diversity of opinion as to the characters, and inter- 
dependence of events, sometimes even, though much seldomer, 
as to the bare facts of history. But does the Abbé mean to 
deny that there are many historical facts which it would be as 
irrational to question as it would be e.g. to question the existence 
of Julius Cesar or Queen Elizabeth? If he does mean this he 
would do well to reflect that Christianity is an historical religion, and 
that the Pyrrhonism which may be useful in Ultramontane contro- 
versy is equally available against the primary evidences of Revela- 
tion. If he does not mean it, we should like to ask him what ‘a 
Catholic ” is to do who feels convinced—as the experience of the 


last few years proves many Roman Catholics to be convinced— 


that “the testimony of history appears to contradict,” and does 
contradict, the Vatican dogma of papal infallibility? It is 
for instance a fact, demonstrated on the most unimpeachable Roman 
Catholic testimony, that MHonorius officially declared the 
Monothelite heresy to be an open question, and was anathematized 
by three Ecumenical Councils for doing so. It is a fact similarly 
established that a later Pope officially declared the Copernican 
system to be false and erroneous. Is a Catholic who “ adheres to 
the testimony of history” on these points “ guilty of treason, 
hheresy, and apostasy,” and bound, if he desires to continue a 
Catholic, to say, “ So much the worse for the facts”? Dr. Little- 
dale’s assertion that “‘ the Papal claims have absolutely no other 
basis” than the False Decretals may be allowed to be too sweeping. 
The Isidorian forgery formalized pretensions which had, to a great 
extent, been already put forward, but it both enlarged and 
materia}ly aided to fix and establish them. And when the Abbé 
says, “ It was not Decretals in hand that the Popes took possession 
of the government of the Catholic world,” he should remember 
that the Decretals supervened ona long line of previous Roman 
forgeries, and that it certainly was “ decretals in hand” that the 
Popes retained and extended the jurisdiction which those earlier 
fabrications had helped them to acquire. But it is difficult to 
on an historical argument with a writer who gravely speaks 
-of the Vatican dogma as “formerly denied, or rather disputed by 
some few, but affirmed [he apparently means always affirmed] by 
the great majority of Catholics,” and of its definition as strictly 
us to the definitions of the four first Ecumenical Councils. 
Towards the close of his paper the writer does undertake to meet 
three distinct allegations of his opponents—as to the greater intlu- 
ence of the Pagan Renaissance in Catholic countries, the greater 
hold of Christianity on the upper and middle classes in England, 
and the higher intellectual and social status of the English clergy. 
His reply virtually admits the alleged facts, but proceeds to give a 
plausible account of them from his own point of view, which how- 
ever owes much of its plausibility to leaving many important 
elements of the case out of consideration. Into that omission 
however we have no room to enter here. Still less can we enter 
on the vast question of the relative claims of liberty and authority 
which the Abbé has compressed into two of his closing pages, but 
‘can hardly be said to have exhausted. We must observe however 
that if he means to deny that the reconstitution of the French 
Church under the Concordat uf Pius VII. with Napoleon was the 
most high-handed and autocratic act—whatever may have been its 
motives or excuse—ever attempted by any Pope, at least up to 
the time of Pius IX., he cannot expect those who “ adhere 
to the testimony of history” to agree with him. The late Bishop 
‘Thirlwall, a studiously cold and impartial critic, speaks quite as 
decidedly on that point as Dr, Littledale. Nor can anythi 
more unsatisfactory than the somewhat angry reply—which is 
really no reply at all—given in a short note to the allegations 
made over and over ayain on what looks like the clearest evidence 
as to the practical enslavement of the French and Belgian priest- 
hood, if not of the “ Anglo-Roman” clergy also, by their depri- 
‘vation of all canonical rights, The Abbe's first paper showed that 
he was not altogether unconscious of the evils of this state of 
things himself. He may be very sure that he would be doing a 
better service to his Church by seeking to remedy than by at- 
tempting to extenuate or conceal it. 


UNIVERSITY SENTIMENT IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


ii is commonly said that most educated men, in looking back on 
L their University life, will feel that the positive knowledge 
which they acquired forms only a small part of their obligations 
to it. Toa studious man, what he learned at college is very soon 
outweighed by what he learns afterwards; and even in the strictly 
scientific sphere it is the habit of mind and method of work, and 
not the amount of information collected, for which he will thank 


his University training. The mass of University men are by no 
means studious, and learn little or a at college ; but it is a 
commonplace to say that they are nevertheless a great deal the 
better for having gone there. Opinions may differ as to the exact 
value of the cast of mind and manner formed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but nearly Mitey ed admits that it has a value, and that a 
man is happier and more likely to take a good position in the world 
for sharing in it. The tone or spirit which, king roughly, 
marks a University man, is felt to be more dedirabls than the tone 
or spirit which marks either the uneducated commercial or the un- 
educated fashionable class. And this distinction does not hold good 
for England only. Nowhere is the line between the Studirter and 
the nicht Studirter more clearly drawn than in Germany. Nowhere 
does a man who has had a University education pride himself 
more on it, and feel more distinctly that it cuts him off both from 
the Junker on the one hand and from the Philister on the other. 
But the particular shape and colour which his feeling takes differ 
considerably from the mode of English sentiment on the same 
subject. The books which treat of German Universities hardly 
touch on this side of the question at all; but the following state- 
ment of some of the points of contrast between English and 
German feeling in this particular will perhaps be recognized as 
true by those who are familiar with both. 

The most characteristic feature in a German University which 
strikes an observer first coming from England is its perfect 
freedom. The German student chooses his own lodgings, gets 
up or lies in bed, goes to lecture or does not go to lecture, 
eats and drinks, works and plays, exactly as he pleases. Mornin 
chapels, Sunday chapels, compulsory lectures, dinners in hall, 
proctors, tutors, masters, and bulldogs are’ institutions which can 
only be made intelligible to him by long and elaborate explana- 
tion. He prides himself on his “Lernfreiheit” as much as the 
Professor does on his “ Lehrfreiheit.”. He chooses, out of a large 
list of lectures for the coming “ Semester,” those which suit him, 
and attends them or not as he likes. This freedom would seem 
anything but desirable to the mass of English parents, and there 
are Germans whose opinion is of weight, Hike Dr. Déllinger, who 
hold that it is carried too far. It is curious, however, that one chief 
reason he gives for his opinion is not so much that a system of super- 
vision such as prevails in England would be a good thing for the 
student as that it would save the parent from sleepless nights of 
anxiety. But the great body of University opinion in German 
is strongly in favour of keeping things as they are; and with 
this freedom, the average of hard workers is certainly greater there 
than in England. But the important point to be Ls noticed is 
this. The German student comes from his gymnasium, where he 
is under restraints which an Etonian would not find at all to his 
taste, into a life in which he is thoroughly his own master; and 
on leaving the University he passes again into a life where, from 
a variety of causes, some social, some political, and some 
economical, he has considerably less freedom of movement than 
an Englishman of the corresponding class. The University career 
of a German stands therefore as the oasis of freedom in 
a life of drill and hard compulsory work. And these three or four 
years of liberty come just at the time of lifé’-when liberty is most 
appreciated, when individuality is most vigorous, when false 
restraint is most ruinous, Wnoen the character and mind are taking 
definite shape, and when the need and capacity for enjoyment are 
greatest. It is no wonder that the freedom which Dr. Dolli 
holds to be an evil, and which would frighten away most English 
parents from sending their sons to the Universities at all, is 
cisely what gives such a halo to the German student's recollections 
of his University career. And, further, the liberty of choice 
which the German has in his studies causes him to look on them 
with a genuine liking. At all events, the cases are very numerous 
where a student works with an honest enthusiasm for his work 
and is not ashamed to avow it. It is quite an accident whether 
the compulsory work done by a man of intellectual tastes at an 
English University interests him at all. In many cases it does 
not. He often does the work because he must, and he would have 
chosen something else if he had been free to do so. What he 
remembers with most pleasure is the intellectual atmosphere he 
lived in, and the leisure he had for pursuing independently his 
own private reading. But the German has both freedom of choice 
and a far wider range of choice in his studies; and this, if he be 
aman of any mind, enhances incalculably the interest which he 
takes in them. 

Another important element in the German student's feeling is 
his eg relation to the Professor. There is hardly any anal 
to this in England. One or two men there may be at Englich 
Universities whose “ influence” is of decisive weight with consider- 
able numbers of those within its reach; but, on the whole, it is 
the genius of the place and not the personality of individuals 
which shapes character at Oxford and Cambridge. One of several 
reasons for this lies in the fact that the great names in 
English literature and science are not commonly found among 
the teaching body at the Universities, In Germany they 
are. The Privatgelehrter, the scholar living on his own means, 
is rare in Germany as compared with England, partly because 
Germany is poorer, and partly because the learned German 
generally holds the sound opinion that his independent research 
gains rather than loses by his giving up a part of his time to 
teaching. The German student is consequently brought into 
contact with a class of men whom in England he would only 
know by fame. No doubt there are eminent men who teach at 
Oxford and Cambridge; but the mass of the teaching is done by 
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college lecturers and coaches, of whom it would be ironical to say 
that they are all of them eminent men. A few years ago there 
were lecturing side by side at Heidelberg—not by any means ene 
of the largest Universities—Helmholtz, Bunsen, Kirchoff, Zeller, 
Treitschke, Vangerow, and Kiihne, not to mention others. And, 
further, the absence of collegiate life, and of any disciplinary re- 
lation between the teacher and the pupil, makes the social inter- 
course between the two free and independent to a degree unknown 
in England. No more ghastly parody of society as it should be 
ania te devised by human ingenuity than the entertainments 
given by the head of a college to his undergraduates. The host 
must be nothing short of a miracle of social tact if he succeeds in 

tting to flight the incubus of stiffness and boredom which 
i over the scene. In Germany a tie of genuine friendship 
and comradeship can easily grow up between the professor and the 
pupil; and a man whose reputation extends over Europe may be 
seen sitting in a beer-garden over a pipe and a glass of Wiener 
with young fellows who might be his grandsons, A well-known 
German historian, now dead, once fell in with a party of his 
pupils in a wine-cellar. Being no less eminent as a wine-critic 
than as an historian, he took the opportunity to give his disciples a 
dissertation on the Rhenish vintages, and wound up a compre- 
hensive discourse with the words, ‘“ Now, gentlemen, having had 
the theory, let us proceed tothe practice.” And so they did. 
Some years later one of the party said of the deceased sage, “‘ That 
was a man for whom we would haye done anything.” 

There seems to be no doubt that the German student, while 
getting through, on the average, more work than the English 
student, somehow contrives also to lead a more jovial life. If docu- 
mentary illustration of this is wanted, it will be found in plenty 
by opening a Commersbuch, or book of students’ songs. The 
mournful note is only struck when the time comes to take leave 


of the University, to drink the last glass at the familiar Kneipe, to | 


give the last shake of the hand to the old comrades, and then to 
go out into the everyday world :— 

Sie zogen mit gesenktem Blick 

In das Philisterland zuriick. 
This is certainly not the tone of mind in which a man quits 
Oxford or Cambridge tor his journey through life. 
may have, and will have, if his course at college has been at all 


rous ; but he will feel that he is leaving a narrower for a | 
wider and fuller life, that he is shaking off restraints which he has | 
outgrown, that he is about to face ditliculties and responsibilities | 


for which he is ripe, and that, even if he is going into harness in 
London or the country, the world is before him, and not behind 
him. A German Beamter has left more of the world behind him 
at the University than he finds in his new pursuits. 

A foreigner, it is true, will find a good deal to criticize in 
German University life. But the things he is inclined to find 
fault with will hardly be admitted to be defects by the German, 
or, if they are allowed to be so, they so hang together with the 

neral conditions of German society that he will treat them as 
incidental failings which cannot be cured without paying an alto- 
gether disproportionate price for their removal. And the feeling 
of a German for his University, like that of an Englishman for his,is 
determined by its good sides, by the happiness he aas enjoyed there, 
by the means which it has put into his hands for future success in 
life, and by the hold which it has got on his imagination. In 
anything like a complete comparison of the relative merits of 
English and German higher education, a great deal would have to 
be taken into account which can here be ignored. We are not for 
the present concerned to show that one is better or worse than the 
other, but to discriminate, as far as may be, between the kinds of 
sentiment which they severally call forth. 

And there are many points in which an Englishman would lose 
by exchanging his colleye experiences for those of a German Uni- 
versity. ‘They are localized in the case of the Englishman in one 
University, and thereby gain immensely in tenacity. A German 
divides his time between two, three, or four Universities, and 
what he may gain in the way of a wider range of teaching, he pays 
for by the loss of steady associations and prolonged friendships. 
In England the student—leaving the very exceptional cases out of 
account in which he goes to both—spends his three or jour years 
at one of the two great Universities. He also, except in the un- 
usual instance of migration, spends it at the same college. He 
sacrifices, it is true, a certain amount of freedom, which, consider- 
ing the late development of Englishmen, he would hardly know 
what to do with even if he had it; but, in return for this, he 
lives in an atmosphere which is certainly calculated far more than 
that of a German University to promote the social virtues and 

. The loyal feeling with which an Englishman looks back 
on his old college, rich with so many concentrated associations, is 
of another quality than that which he would experience if—which 
would be about the nearest parallel in England to the German 
practice—he were a non-collegiate student for a year both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and then wound up with a year and a 
half at University College, London. It cannot be doubted that the 
German habit has its advantages if intellectual development. only 
is had in sight. But it is incompatible with the collegiate system ; 
and to the collegiate system, as many will think, the best results 
aad the happiest memories of English University education are due. 
It is at all events the colleges, and the etfect that college life 
has upon character, that most impress foreign observers. These 
will often rate the intellectual work done at English Universities 
lower than we do ourselves, and lower perhaps than it deserves ; 
but they agree that, as a training in all that constitutes the gentle- 
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man and the man of honour, there is elsewhere nothing like what 
these institutions offer. Gentlemen indeed and men of honour 
are to be found in Germany as well as here; butit may be doubted 
whether they are formed at a German University, whether they are 
in any sense a direct goodies of the life which the student there 
leads. Nothing probably so tends to keep up the standard of character 
throughout this country, and to make the ideal of life a liberal and 
humane as well as a strict one, as do our English Universities. A 
German is saved by his University life from the narrow horizon of 
the Philister ; he may learn more, and may be made familiar with a 
larger and more varied range of subjects, than the Englishman ; but 
he does not escape the commonness of taste and perception which 
mark the Philister ; or, if he does, he owes it to his home and to 
the society he has been brought up in. The English Universities, 
now that they are more and more largely frequented by the middle 
class, are effecting a gradual transformation of it. How many of 
this class must be thankful to Oxford and Cambridge, as much for 
what they unlearned as for what they learned there. 

It is another question how far the increasing educational needs 
of the country can be adequately met by the old Universities, and 
what form the new institutions created to meet these wants should 
take. ‘They may probably have to be, as some already are, 
modelled much more on the German system than on that of the 
old Universities in England. They will doubtless do good work, 
only it will not be the same work as that done by Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


A SUNDAY BATH AT WHITECHAPEL. 


| WELL-KNOWN Judge of fifty years since used to relate, 
| among his experiences as a junior barrister, how once on 
circuit he was invited to spend a Sunday with two excellent and 
elderly ladies, his relatives, His hostesses, on bidding him the 
Saturday good-night, mentioned in a matter-of-course way that 
his shaving-water would be brought up immediately ; and, observ- 
ing in his countenance some expression of perplexity, added, 
severely, “ John, you cannot shave on the Sabbath.” The extreme 
| limit of religious scruple, in England at least, would not now 
extend to such a prohibition; nor would the strictest household 
require the Sunday pudding to be eaten from the same plate as 
that which had served for the meet, as is known to have ca an 
occasional detail of Sabbatic ritual about a century ago. The 
heads of families who insisted on these austere rules were sincere 
in their convictions of religious duty ; and the same sincerity must 
be allowed to characterize their modern successors, who would 
smile at such regulations, even while they are advocating others 
which their successors in turn can scarcely be expected to regard 
as of binding force. The prohibition of the Sunday bath is, if 
anything, an austerity more mortifying to the civilized flesh than 
the prohibition of the Sunday razor. As a ceremonial law the 
latter would now scarcely be regarded as burdensome; and there 
is a certain grotesqueness in the hardship of substituting for the 
commandment “ Thou shalt not shave ”"—which few men care to 
break—the ordinance “ Thou shalt not wash,’ which, except as 
regarded face and hands, was held during the reigns of the 
Georges in somewhat general observance. The Duke of St. James, 
it will be remembered, created quite a sensation by asking for a 
bath at the coaching inn in Holborn. No customer had ever 
before been known to make such a requisition at the “ Dragon 
with Two Tails”; the chambermaid would ask the waiter, 
who believed the gentleman could get a bath at the “ Hummums,” 
while the ostler in his turn acutely suspected a character so 
eccentric of a device for cheating the landlady. We do not hint 
that members of the junior Bar of our day can by possibility find 
themselves guests in an establishment where the host or hostess 
confiscates all the “tubs” on Saturday night, and locks them up 
out of harm’s way till dawn on Monday. It is probable that the 
most pronounced Sabbatarian would hesitate at such a barbarism 
in private life, and the most advanced section of our Ritualist con- 
temporaries has not yet proposed a too exact return to certain par- 
ticulars of the ascetic rule which may be traced among the 
Christian antiquities of monasticism. 

But the golden rule moves slowly in its recognized application 
from the life of private households to the life of the community ; 
and in no respect is this progress more sluggish than in the ritual 
of what, in order to avoid even the appearance of an offensive 
name, we may designate as Sabbatism. ‘The very strict Sabbatist, 
who will not use his own carriage or horses on the day which he 
calls the “Sabbath,” is consistent in his objection to the Sunday 
cab, omnibus, or train; but the number of these exceptionally 
ascetic ceremonialists is small. The case of the zealot who, refusing 
to sanction the opening of a public-house or a little shop for 
visions on Sunday, locks the doors of his own larder and cel: 
(including the cellaret), and puts the keys in his pocket, has 
never yet, so far as we have heard, been met with in practical 
experience; nor are we aware that any one, however strong 
may be his conscientious convictions against the public 
use of soap and water on Sunday, has held it an obligation. of 
consistency to abstain from washing himself. There may be happy 
places on this earth, or even within the four seas, where the air is 
so pure, the smoke so absolutely infinitesimal, dust so unknown a 
phenomenon, and domestic surroundings so spotless, that soap is a 
superfluity, and nothing but the creases distinguishes the linen 
which is received by the laundress from that which she returns; 
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but we fear that these ethereal abodes of the blessed are not to be 
sought within sound of the bells of Whitechapel Church, or in the 
regions ahout Petticoat Lane. Just to the eastward of that 
famous lane, known in polite English and to the map-makers as 
Middlesex Street, a parallel thoroughfare called Goulston Street 
runs northward from Whitechapel, and a notice at its corner gives 
a direction to certain public baths established about thirty years 
since, which would appear, according to the intention of their 
moters, to have been available for use during some hours on 
Banday mornings from the date of their original opening by the 
Prince Consort. The reports in the local newspapers, however, 
exhibit some discrepancies in reference to this point, and it is not 
clear whether the baths were actually used on Sundays during the 
incumbency of the late Dean of Lichfield, Mr. Champneys, and his 
succeasor. In course of time this institution became hampered by 
debt, and it was temporarily closed. For its revival, or re-opening, 
the promoters acknowledge themselves largely indebted to the aid 
of the late Mr. Kingsley, and the debts having all been paid, the 
baths were some time since handed over, with a balance of 1,500, 
to spare, to the Vestry of Whitechapel. Upon, or soon after this 
re-opening of the baths, the “Sunday question” was raised; and 
at length, on the 17th of July in the present year, the following 
resolution is report to have been carried and placed on the 
minutes of the estry, at a meeting alleged to have been but thinly 
attended :— That the payments for salaries be sanctioned wg on 
coudition that the baths be opened on Sunday mornings not later 
than nine o'clock.” The wording of the resolution is indistinct, but 
its meaning is elsewhere shown to be that the baths were to be open 
for two hours, from seven to nine o'clock, every Sunday morning ; 
and the resolution has been carried into effect during the summer and 
autumn ; not, however, without provoking an active and powerful 
position. The usual preliminaries to an English contest were 
of course duly gone through, in the shape of much local can- 
vassing and correspondence. A great deal of irrelevant matter 
was imported into the discussion, principally, it would seem, for 
the sake of influencing the Jewish vote or otherwise turning to 
account the existence of a large Jewish population in the neigh- 
bourhood; and finally the battle was fought out in the Vestry, on 
November . 19th, u @ motion to rescind the resolution of 
July, with the result, we are happy to say, of a complete victory 
for the upholders of the resolution, and a defeat for the Sab- 
batist party, which, it may be hoped, they will accept in the 
same frank and honourable spirit with which they conducted the 
debate. It is the fashion to speak with some contempt of 
Vestry discussions generally; although some qualifications of 
—_ allowance are thrown in for the benefit of those 
im the East-End, where the members are supposed “ not to know 
any better”—the people who really “do not know any better” 
often, as it happens, the critics. In this instance the 
attack and defence were both entrusted to able and experienced 
hands, and the manner in which the debate was carried to its issue 
in a majority of 18 to 11 in pea pt of the previous resolution of 
the Vestry might be studied with advantage in more conspicuous 
representative assemblies, The Sabbatist party was led by Mr. 
Kitto, the rector of Whitechapel, whose character and work main- 
tain worthily the honoured name which he bears, and who was 
ported by Mr. Gladding—a name not unfamiliar to lovers and 
buyers of old books ; while the defence of the Vestry was in the 
main sustained by Mr. Donald Munro, a practical administrator 
and speaker, whose connexion with Whitechapel and the adjoin- 
ing hamlet of Mile End Old Town has been of great advantage to 
both parishes, and at the same time has involved him in an 
unusual share of local work, including the ane of a large 
Board of Guardians and a commission as Major of Volunteers. 
The question was well and temperately argued by the leaders on 
each side ina way which calls for no special remark ; and the plat- 
form type of reasoning which sets out from a petitio principit was 
‘adopted by Mr. Gladding more in personal justification of his 
own course than in dogmatic censure of his opponents. 
“He held a breach of the Christian Sabbath to be a breach 
of God’s law” which might “result in a complete subversion 
of all national prosperity and power; and, holding so important 
a view of the question, it was not to him a matter of light con- 
sequence” whether the resolution of the Vestry should be rescinded 
or confirmed. This is a line which any speaker is justified in 
adopting; and a man who has the candour to allow that he is 
arguing on his own personal (pre is ina fair way to admit a 
change in his opinion if he can be shown to be mistaken, 

There is something Lape 5 = unhappy in the choice of ground 
made by the Sabbatists of Whitechapel for the defence of their 
position, It is not only that their objection to allow any one to 
g° and wash in a public bath on what they describe as the 

bbath must at once recall a similar outcry raised in relation to 
what was in fact and in law the Sabbath, and must raise the 
question whether Goulston Street is outside the pale of the per- 
mission which could include Siloam, but that the restriction which 
they have advocated affects the very principle of that profound 
“compassion for the multitude” which they themselves acknow- 
ledge as the guide of their actions. The Rector of Whitechapel, 
if he has not actually been the leader of a recent spiritual mission 
among the East-end poor, has been one of its most zealous and pro- 
minent missionaries; and among the external and material aids tothe 
success of such a mission many who sympathize with him in its 
on objects will be dtepoatd to assign no inconsiderable place to 
the Goulston Street Sunday morning baths. If any one wishes to 
put this opinion to the test, let him take an evening walk—on 


Saturday by preference—from Aldgate eastward, and, passing 
Petticoat Lane and Goulston Street and Mr. Gladding’s great 
house of books, keep on the north side of the Whitechapel Road 
till he ‘turns into the old Dog Row (they-call it Cambridge Road 
now) on his left, where the Mile End Gate used to stand. Let 
him mix with the crowds about the street stalls and the smaller 
shops; they are not roughs or pickpockets, and he need have no 
fear; there are too many worn and hag faces, especially 
among the women; but he will find that they will show him no 
want of respect, because they respect themselves. His eye will 
tell him by the light of gas and the flare of naphtha, and a faint 
pervading odour will inform another sense, that the workers in 
their workday clothes stand in need of baths and washhouses 
both. When Sunday comes, unless they can, put on better attire, 
they will not care to be seen in the streets) About twenty 
years ago a serious mistake was made, although soon corrected by 
experience, in the issue of notices of special religious services to 
which the East-End labouring poor were invited, with the post- 
script, ‘Come in your working clothes.” Those who were so 
addressed had too much respect for themselves and for each other 
to do anything of the sort, and fortunately were in several instances 
frank enough to say so, There can no doubt that in the 
Sunday wash as important a contributory to self-respect is to be 
anticipated as exists already in the Sunday clothes. The custom 
which in the more well-to-do classes has already, to a degree for- 
merly unknown, added the requirement of persoual cleanliness to 
the claims of dress, is extending and will extend further inits range ; 
and the old sneer at “the great unwashed ” will need to seek for its 
point lower and lower in the social scale. Meanwhile it is impossible 
that the “tub” of more comfortably appointed life can find a 
place in the home of the workman. The conditions in which he is 
obliged to live are familiar to every one, and no ment 
on such a point is necessary. It is not so long ago that, in 
large districts of London, he had only too ready a retort 
upon those who told him to drink water instead of gin. He 
could always get gin, he said; but it was not always so easy to 
get water, especially on Sundays. This evil has been remedied ; 
and now that he has water to drink he must have water to wash 
in if he chooses, For this the public baths provide him a public- 
house, and, even on the narrower ground of what might be called 
sectarianism, the opening of such baths for a few hours on Sunday 
morning will be defended, we may confidently anticipate, before 
many years are past, as one of those works of “ necessity, piety, and 
charity ” which the strictest Sabbatist has always allowed to be 
lawful, The Rector of Whitechapel and the minority of the 
Vestry have held gallantly by a position which they have thought 
it their duty to defend, They are entitled to march out from it 
with all the honours of war; and we trust that they will make no 
future attempt to recover it, 


SCOTTISH FESTIVITIES. 


—_— Scotch were keeping the festival of their patron Saint last 
Saturday, anda merry time they must have had in many 
places. For the Scotch are not only clannish, but eminently 
sociable, and they gladly welcome any decent pretext for gathering 
on an occasion that is ‘out of the common.” As is wohlkueen, 
they do not celebrate Saints’ days with religious ceremonial, since 
the semblance of superstitious Romish rites is an utter abomina- 
tion in the eyes of byterians. But secular observance round 
the festive board is a different thing altogether, and no people 
are in the habit of making holiday more heartily than are the Scotch. 
The Scotch peasant lives a hard life. No doubt he has generally 
plenty to eat, and he is invariably blessed with an admirable appe- 
tite; but his fare is simple, to say the least of it, and the menw of 
his meals is decidedly monotonous. They consist of oatmeal in 
one shape or another—served in aie, in cakes, or in the sub- 
stantial brose that is favoured with the vegetables from his garden- 
patch or kale-yard. Cheese isa luxury within his reach, but he 
seldom sees animal food from one month's end to the other; 
and even the bacon of the English labourer is not an institu- 
tion of the ro There are no inviting flitches suspended in 
broad chimneys; but the porridge-pot is swinging from its crook 
over the smouldering fire of peat in the ingle. He can scarcely be 
called an ascetic, for he thrives and works on his wholesome fare. 
And when he has the chance of holding high carnival, at 
somebody else’s expense, he shows a lively capacity for i 
himself happy. here may be more boisterous mirth 
“divilment” at an Irish wake or wedding, but we doubt if there is 
so much hearty enjoyment as at a Scotch coming-of-age or harvest- 
home dinner, with the ball that prolongs the entertainment to cock- 
crow. The great joints of boiled and roast meat, the vast platter- 
fuls of cabbages and turnips, the puddings and the wedges of bread 
and cheese disappear as by enchantment. Sound stomachs that 
have been trained upon oatmeal have no notion of indigestion, 
either on the day or the morrow. The beer that goes its rounds, 
though unadulterated malt, may scarcely come up to the standard 
of English consumers. But then those who swallow it are not 
hypercritical, and the whisky that accompanies it, taken “neat” or 
in the form of toddy, is an infallible specitic against weakness or 
acidity. The conversation neither drags nor is dull. There is 
abundance of that dry humour which Dean Ramsay illus- 
trated so happily in his volumes of anecdote; and faces that 
seem hard and unsympathetic in repose pucker into an 
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infinity of laughter-twinkling wrinkles. Then come the speeches, 
when the cloth has been drawn and the tumblers set down, and 
when the steam from the circling jugs of toddy perfumes the a 
ment with its fragrance. The Lowland Scotch are not like the 
Southern races, natural orators. They have neither perfervid 
eloquence of expression nor the of action and delivery. But 
there are many of them who with much self-composure have wit at 
will, whatever eet Smith may have said to the contrary. The 
speeches have generally more or less raciness, because the speakers 
have been selected for well-tried qualities. The laird or the farmer- 
host may be brilliant when on his legs or he may not; although, 
as he may be assumed to be on the best of terms with his guests, 
the matter of his remarks is pretty sure to recommend them. But 
the minister who is invited ex officio is a speaker by practice and 
fession ; and though tediousness is apt to be his besetting sin, 
Er the’ most part he keeps his finger on the pulses of his 
audience. As for the spokesman of the tenants or labourers, one 
may almost take it for granted that he is a “canty old carle” 
pm | @ privileged character. Before he has cleared his throat 
for his opening words, the expectant listeners are already on the 
grin. They are looking out for the standing jokes which will set 
the roof-tree ringing with their shouts of laughter. But he is ready 
with telling surprises and improvised allusions as well, otherwise his 
h would be comparatively a tame affair. If there is any point of 
difference between the laird and the tenants, he may be trusted to 
refer to it in terms at which it is impossible for the former to take 
reasonable offence. Indeed, combining business and pleasure with 
the national shrewdness, the “ pawky ” old gentleman may possibly 
take advantage of the fleeting hour of good-fellowship to drag the 
landlord on to delicate ground, and make bim commit himself 


irretrievably before he knows where he is. He is great, too, upon | 


the ladies of the family, and on their kin and cousinhood to the 
fifth degree. He remembers when the buxom mother of a comely 
offspring was brought to the property as a blooming bride; and he 
expresses abundance of sly good wishes for the matrimonial happi- 


ness of the young laird and his sisters. Then follows in due | 


course the parish schoolmaster, who has had some appropriate 
toast confided to him, and who feels himself bound in honour 
to outshine his clerical superior. And there is the travelling 
representative of the local press, who keeps his hand in for this 
kind of thing by continual practice, and who has been recommended 
by his convivial gifts for the discharge of his responsible duties. 
By the time they all adjourn to the ball-room in the neighbouring 
loft, where half the lads and lasses of the parish have been im- 
patiently awaiting their appearance, they are on the most genial 
terms with themselves and with each other. Then the glasses of 
toddy, sweet and strong, circulate in the intervals of reels and 
rary | dances; and although the company never breaks up till 
it is far into the small hours, yet, thanks to their seasoned 
heads, there are few sorrows for their awakening. 

A propos to strong and seasoned heads, perhaps the most for- 
midable test of these is a curling dinner. It is an old custom with 
the votaries of “the roaring game” to bet a dinner for the winners 
on the grand match of the winter between a couple of parishes or 
districts. ‘The party may number ten or a dozen, and every man 
is in magnificent condition, Probably they are stalwart farmers 
from the Southern hills or the Highland border ; men who are used 
to face all kinds of weather, with chests and limbs of imposing 

irth, and lungs of any amount of breathing power. The curling 
quet consists invariably of beef and greens, so that they know 
exactly what they have to expect. When the gliding stones are 
no longer to be distinguished in the fast-thickening shadows of the 
December evening, they adjourn from the keenness of the frosty 
air into the light and warmth of the snug inn-parlour. The 
worsted mittens are flung aside with the wrappings that have en- 
veloped their throats, for the hardiest Scotchmen are somewhat in 
the habit of enveloping necks that look like weather-beaten pine 
in comforters of fleecy woollen. In the exuberance of their 
health and strength, they seem almost too much of a society for 
the little room, but they shake down somehow into their places, 
in the very height of joviality and good-humour. They fight 
mauy a former battle over again to the vigorous accompaniment of 
the knives and forks; and then when they set in for serious 
drinking the curling reminiscences come fast and furious. It was 
said to be held as one of the indispensable qualitications of the 
crack performer that he could take off with absolute impunity 
his dozen of tumblers of the stitfest toddy ; and, from what we have 
seen ourselves of this hard-headed race, we should imagine that 
most of them were equal to such an ordeal. As the evening-goes on 
their brains get agreeably warmed, and the mounting flood of the 
animating spirit effectually dissipates any national reserve. Then 
succeeds to song, with the interludes of jokes and stories. 
A different form of social meetiyg, although a no less pleasant one 
by all accounts, was the entertainment given by the parochial 
minister on the occasion of the half-yearly “ preachings,” when 
he was assisted by some of his brother clergymen, who were 
welcomed of course to the hospitality of the manse. We 
do not know how it may be nowadays, when the tem ce 
propaganda has been disseminating itself far and wide, and 
pastors who live in a blaze of publicity are supposed to set 
jal examples to their flocks. But we know that in the 
ae times such a parochial gaudeamus was matter of most 
able retrospect for the lucky divines who assisted at it. It is 
notorious that no men were fonder of good living in @ sober, 
Christian way than the parish ministers. The worthy Mr. 
Blathergow], of Zhe Antiqguary, and who was in the habit of 


dropr'ng in at Monkbarns towards the dinner-hour, was a re- 

resentative member of the ministerial caste; while the Rey. 

osiah Cargill, the learned ascetic of St. Ronan’s Well, was altogether 
an exception. And when a knot of these well-conditioned gentle- 
men came together on such a festive occasion, with no embarrass- 
ing admixture of the lay element, it may be supposed that they 
dropped restraint so far as was consistent with decorum, and made 
the most of so very exceptional an opportunity. 

So it is with Scots all over the world. They can adapt them- 
selves to their surrounding circumstances and society as well as 
most people. If they love the land of their birth, they have no 
hesitation in leaving it; they administer India and settle in the 
colonies, and make permanent homes in the place of their adoption ; 
but they always keep a warm heart to the old country, and the 
habit of standing “shoulder to shoulder.” They delight to 
awaken the familiar association by all manner of means, and 
seldom overlook one of those national anniversaries when old 
associations are brought home to one with peculiar force. We 
have never spent a cheerier Christmas eve than at the mess of a 
Highland regiment quartered in a remote foreign garrison, where 
geraniums were blooming under festoons of oranges. The materials 
of the homely Scottish cookery seem scarcely suited to the climate of 
Southern Spain, and still less to that of the plains of Hindostan. Yet 
for the sake of “auld lang syne” one is ready to run the risk of 
indigestion, and beginning with cock-a-leeky and an imitation 
of crapped heads, passes on from the singed sheep’s-head to the 
haggis and the succulent marrow-bones. After this the old High- 
land whisky, handed round in silver-hooped quaighs, comes in as 
an admirable and almost indispensable corrective. One may 
object in ordinary circumstances, even in the open air, to the 


ear-piercing scream and clamour of the bagpipes, yet on occasior 
| One can endure with something more than civil complacency the 
performance of the half-dozen of stalwart pipers that waken the 
, echoes of the mess-room with their appalling din. When the 
| patriotic toasts are given with Highland honours, you throw 
yourself heart and soul into the spirit of the hour, as you mount 
| with the brimming glass in hand, one foot on a chair and the 
other on the table. And when you sing the closing staves of 
“Auld Lang Syne,” in chorus, crossing hands along the round of 
the circle, and exchanging the “ right good willy waught,” you feel 
something more than a passing sentiment of hearty good-fellowship. 
In fine, Scotch national dinners are an institution deserving of en- 
couragement and imitation, as refreshing old acquaintanceships, 
bringing countrymen of many conditions together, and laying the 
foundations of future friendships which may be serviceable as wel? 


as agreeable, 


THE IRON TRADE IN GERMANY. 


Dlg the past five years the iron trade has been in collapse 
in every industrial country in the world. One of the causes 
of the depression from which we have so long been suffering is the 
excessive construction of railways which took place in the period that 
elapsed between the close of the American Civil War and the N: w 
York panic in September 1873. Governments of every degree of 
solvency, from the highest to the lowest, were eager to complete 
railway communications throughout their dominions, to open up 
undeveloped regions, to give new facilities to commercé, and to 
increase their offensive and defensive capacities. They raised great 
loans, therefore, and with the proceeds built new lines. Private 
trading Companies followed the example, and the result of this 
lavish expenditure seemed to be that, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
“ prosperity advanced by bounds and leaps.” The iron trade ir 
particular was stimulated. The greatest activity prevailed in the 
three —y that immediately followed the Franco-German war. In 
that short period the price of iron was run up one hundred per 
cent. Asa natural consequence new mines were opened wherever 
the ore could be found, and immense capitals were sunk 
in new mills and forges, and in enlarging existing works and 
equipping them with improved machinery. The opening of the 
Suez Canal gave a fresh impetus to the trade. For the naviga- 
tion of the Canal a special type of vessel was required, and the re- 
construction of the mercantile marine of the principal commercia) 
countries added to the extravagant demand for iron which the 
railway mania had created. At last the failure of the credit of the 
poorer borrowers, the scandalous frauds with which their loans 
were accompanied, the excessive rise in the price of both iron and 
coal, and the too rapid lock-up of capital in forms not readily 
realizable, brought the inflation period to a sudden end. The 
panic in Vienna tive and a half years ago was the signal that the 
e had been exhausting. The demand for iron suddenly fell off, 
ut the mines and the foundries opened had to be kept going, if 
their owners were not to be ruined, and so production rapidly 
outstripped consumption. Prices have been steadily falling ever 
since, until now they are below the level of 1868—not only, that 
is, has the whole advance of the inflation period been lost, but the 
fall has gone still lower. In Germany there were special causes 
tending to exaggerate the influences that we have been describing. 
The payment of the five milliards enabled the Imperial and 
the State Governments to spend immense sums on fortresses 
and armaments, in redeeming debt, and upon public works. 
The outlay upon the latter, chiefly railways, directly swelled the 
demand for iron, The redemption of debt indirectly had the same 
effect. It returned into the hands of capitalists money of which 
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they had no immediate need, and which, therefore, they desired 
to invest again. But legitimate investments for such large sums 
did not exist ;-and, in consequence, a wild speculation was fos- 
tered. In particular, the number of establishments for extracting 
ore and for making iron and steel, as well as of those for convert- 
ing the metal into finished ucts, was augmented on a scale 
pay could only be profitable if the consumption never fell 
off, The inevitable reaction came, and it proved severe in pro- 

rtion to the former inflation, German statistics are exceedingly 
defective ; but there is no doubt that during the past five years 
the discharge of workpeople employed in ‘the iron industry has 
been inordinately great, and that a very large proportion of the 
forges, engineering shops, and foundries has been closed. Perhaps 
the best evidence of prostration of the industry is furnished 
by the depreciation of the shares of Iron Companies. It was stated 
lately in the Times that between April 1873 and April 1877—four 
years, that is—the capital of one Company had depreciated from 

10,000/. to 243,000/.; that of another from 750,000/. to 160,500l.; 
and that of a third from 2,070,000/. to 100,000/.! It is added 
that, of thirty-two Companies, with an aggregate capital of fifteen 
millions sterling, only six received a dividend in 1876. 

This state of things, as every reader is aware, is common to all 
Europe and America. It was said by the 7imes that the depression 
is greater inGermany than elsewhere. Possibly it may be so; but 
such. assertions are extremely difficult of proof or disproof. In 
either case an exhaustive inquiry into a vast multitude of details 
which are absolutely unknown is necessary. The comparative 
depreciation of shares is no guide, for prices are always better sus- 
tained in a rich country where savings are large every year, and where 
the demand for investment is great and continuous, than in a poor 
country where savings are small. Neither is the discharge of work- 

ple, or the closing of mills, or blowing out of furnaces, a test. 
mployers dismiss their statls and stop their machinery only 
as a last resort, They know that they will not easily get to- 
gether again skilled workpeople who have once been dispersed, and 
upon idle niachinery there is dead loss as well as certain deterio- 
ration. Holding out, therefore, is not so much a question of the 
badness of trade as of the largeness of resources. We should 
naturally expect that English ironmasters would wear out their 
German competitors. But whether the conditions of the trade are, 
or are not, worse in Germany than elsewhere, it is very probable 
that the suffering has been greater, simply because of the general 
backwardness of the country. Germany, too, labours under very 
serious disadvantages in the competition into which she has 
entered. Her conscription annually takes away from industrial 
pursuits the flower of the country’s manhood, and keeps them 
with the colours for three years. It interrupts their indus- 
trial training at the most critical age, and thus renders it difficult, 
if not impossible, for them to acquire thorough skill. Moreover, 
Germany has not the abundant loanable capital which in this 
country accommodates trade and manufactures, and facilitates the 
expansion and re-equipment of a growing concern. The rate of 
interest is higher, and consequently the profits must be larger than 
here. Neither has she an unfailing supply of skilled labour and of 
cheap machinery. There appears to be no doubt that the German 
machinery is very inferior to the English and American. Further- 
more, the German coal is not equal to the English coal. During the 
past three years energeticefforts have been madeto force Westphalian 
coal into general use. It has been adopted in the German Imperial 
navy, and by some of the trading Companies. But patriotic pre- 
ference does not alter facts. The German iron-ore itself, too, is 
poor and coarse, unsuited for the manufacture of the higher kinds 
of iron and steel. The greater part of the metal worked up in 
Germany is imported from England and Scotland. In the nature 
of things it is not to be expected that Germany should buy the 
raw material of her iron manufacture in this country, carry it 
home, then make it up, and again send it abroad, and undersell 
our manufacturers. The geographical position of the country, the 
distance of the greater part of it from the sea, and her backward 
maritime development forbid it. What she has done in spite of 
her manifold disadvantages is a striking testimony to the enter- 
any energy, fertility of resource, and inventiveness of her people. 
ut it is impossible that she can permanently maintain the com- 
petition. 

The depressed state of the industry has given rise to an agi- 
tation for the revival of Protection, Three years ago the import 
duties on iron were repealed; and the majority of those engaged 
in the trade now contend that all their sutlerings are due to that 
measure. As we have already pointed out, the prostration ex- 
tends to all countries, those with practically prohibitive tariffs as 
well as those which levy no duties. The protectionists, however, 
shut their eyes to this patent fact, and dwell upon the disadvan- 
tages under which they labour as compared with their English 
competitors. The argument is conclusive against themselves, for 
these disadvan render it impossible that they should ever 
compete on equal terms with this country, and a perpetual pro- 
tection would promise no national benetits. Nevertheless, the 
argument carries away the crowd. Protectionist proclivities are 
rampant in every branch of trade in Germany. People refuse to 
see that the evils from which they are suffering, so far as they are 
the ettect of purely economical causes, have been brought about 
by increasing the producing power in a period of inflation on the 
assumption that the demand and the prices then ruling would be 
permanent, and that when prices have fallen to one-half profitable 
working is no longer practicable. They nonameng #3 out for pro- 
tection from foreign competition, Apparently Prince Bismarck is 


ready to humour them. He is not a Protectionist, but he needs a 
larger ig ie revenue, and all his efforts to get it hitherto have 
ed e hopés to succeed by the aid of the Protectionists. 
Some time ago, in reply to Herr von Varnbiihler, he stated in a 
letter which was duly made public that he intended to propose a 
revision of the Customs tariff, and that the preparatory labours 
had been begun. He added that he should not advise negotiations 
for the renewal of the commercial treaties until the question was 
settled. This letter did not necessarily imply a protective policy. 
The Prince Chancellor might have contemplated only such an in- 
crease as would have given him the augmentation of revenue that 
hedesires. A second letter, addressed to the Federal Council, has, 
however, removed all doubt. Prince Bismarck recommends the 
appointment by the Council of a Committee to examine the results 
of all the industrial and commercial inquiries now being held or 
lately completed for the purpose of remodelling the tariff in 
accordance with the conclusions arrived at. The tenor of his lan- 
guage shows that he intends to gratify the Protectionists to some 
extent at least. The Free-traders, on their side, are notidle. They 
have begun to organize themselves, and the approaching Session of 
the Reichstag is likely to see an obstinate fight on the matter. But 
the success of the Government and the Protectionists is only too 
probable. This retrograde policy on the part of Germany removes 
to the distant future the prospect that once seemed so fair of the 
spread over Europe of Free-trade principles. Reaction in Austria 
and Italy might be counteracted, but when triumphing in Germany 
it wields an authority which will be felt all over the Continent. 
As regards the iron trade, it is evident that matters will be made 
worse than ever if a duty is imposed on all iron imported. At 
present much more English and Scotch than native iron is worked 
up in the forges, foundries, and engineering shops of Germany. 
The addition of a duty would make the cost of manufacture so 
t as to put competition totally out of the question. The pro- 
ability thus is that only the finished product will be taxed, and 
that the rate will be calculated to close the home market against 
this country. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


URING the siege of Paris the Théatre Francais was turned 
into a hospital by the leading actresses and actors of the 
Maison de Moliére, who, when the time of the Commune 
came, experienced the usual gratitude of democrats, or, in 
other words, were in considerable danger. Probably this alone 
would not have caused them to quit Paris; but the poorer members 
of the company were in sore straits from the cessation of their 
salaries; so some of the principal performers formed the excellent 
resolution of coming to London to make money, wherewith to aid 
their impoverished brethren. According] lle. Favart, Mlle. 
Jouassain, Mme. Provost-Pousin, Mlle. Emilie Dubois, Mlle. 
Royer, and MM. Got, Delaunay, Bressant, Coquelin, Barré, Garraud, 
and others came to this capital—almost all, we believe, for the first 
time—and established themselyes in the London Opéra Comique. 
What followed is well remembered. Most Londoners knew but 
very little of the great theatre of the Rue Richelieu, and as the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Comédie very rightly disdained to puff 
or to largely advertise their performances, their audiences at first 
were small, ‘he extraordinary merit of the acting was however 
soon discovered, after a time people began to flock to the Opéra 
Comique, and during the latter part of the stay of the French 
company every night was a triumph. When order was re- 
sotabliched in Paris, the members of the Comédie had forth- 
with to return, and they went away all too soon for their 
many admirers; but it was generally said that another visit 
might be hoped for, Up to the present time, however, it has been 
found that this could not be arranged. The Théatre Frangais is 
regarded as a national institution in France, and, being subsidized, 
is to some extent under State control, so that the leading actresses 
and actors cannot absent themselves in a body without official per- 
mission, which, naturally enough, has not hitherto been given. 
Now, however, it seems likely that this may be obtained, and that 
the whole of this goodly company may come to London. The 
Théitre Frangais is to be closed for repairs in June next, and the 
sociétaires appear to have entertained the idea of crossing the 
Channel, a of bringing with them all the other actresses and 
actors attached to the Comédie Frangaise, so that the plays given 
may be rendered with the same even perfection which characterizes 
the performances on the classic stage in Paris, A project which 
promises so much to all who have any feeling for atic art is 
sure to be well received and supported ; ee there can be little 
doubt that a second visit from te Comédie would be even more 
successful than was the previous one. The whole body of sociétaires 
and pensionnaires are to come this time; and, as the reputation 
which they enjoy in France will be known from the beginning, 
they will not have to act to thin audiences until playgoers have 
found them out. 

In the list which has been given of those who are likely to 
come now the names of three who came before are wanting. M. 
Bressant no longer treads the famous stage on which, in so many 
characters, he was beyond rivalry; and Miles. Royer and Dubois 
have been dead for some time. Otherwise, those who were in 
London before will come to London now, should the pro 
succeed. MM. Got and Delaunay, for whom English audiences 
seemed to feel a kind of personal friendship, will once more be seen 
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in London in Le Gendre de M. Po'ier and in On ne badine pas 
avec Tamour. It is hardly necessary to say that they are, beyond 
all doubt or dispute, the two greatest actors now living. M. Got, 
at present the Doyen of the Thédtre Frangais, is one of those 
rare performers who, inimitable in comedy, also possess the power of 
indicating deep feeling and emotion with admirable truth and force. 
M. Delaunay has a passion and fire on the stage far beyond that 
of other actors, pod has lately extended his range, as, after many 
years of success in the most difficult impersonations that can be 
attempted, he has taken some of the characters left vacant by the 
retirement of M. Bressant. He now plays Alceste in Le Misan- 
thrope, Gaston de Presles in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Octave in 
Les Caprices de Marianne, and Le Due de Richelieu in Mile. de 
Belle Isle, which were among the other actor's most famous parts. 
Of M. Delaunay’s performance in La Nuit d Octobre and in On ne 
badine pas avec l'amour we have often spoken. Rarely can any 
ag 7 have produced so profound an effect on an audience as 

did when performing Perdican in the latter play on the last 
night when the actors of the Comédie Frangaise appeared in 

ndon. 

M. Febvre, who now has avery high reputation in Paris, and M. 
Coquelin, always good in comic parts, and not without considerable 

wer in serious ones, will again appear before English audiences, 

oubtless with the same success as before; and MM. Barré and 
Garraud, who bring much dramatic ability to the interpretation of 
secondary characters, will also be seen for the second time. Be- 
sides the performers who have been named, five actors of great 
merit— MM. Mounet-Sully, Maubant, Laroche, Thiron, and 
Worms—who did not visit England on the first occasion, will 
come on the second; and, on the whole, the male portion of the 
company will, in spite of the loss of M. Bressant, be considerably 
stronger than it was when the greatly-admired representations 
were given at the Opéra a 

There are now at the great French theatre four leading actresses 
who will form part of the company which is to visit England. On 
the previous occasion the burden of the day fell on Mile. Favart, 
who had to act all the very trying parts. Now, besides the name 
of that lady, those of Mile. Croizette, Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, and 
Mile. Madeleine Brohan, appear on the list, so that English play- 

rs will have an opportunity of seeing the extraordinary per- 
ormance of Le Sphinx by Mile. Croizette, which produces so 
great an effect on a highly critical audience, and will also, 
it is to be hoped, see Mile. Sarah Bernhardt as Phédre— 
one of the few ceo in classic tragedy which has 
in our time been found to produce a deep impression, Mlle. 
Favart, who has played comparatively little of late in Paris, 
will no doubt repeat that representation of the Muse in La Nuit 
@ Octobre which charmed so many when she first came to that 
capital ; and Mile. Madeleine Brohan, who, though she has acted 
in London, was not with the performers of the Comédie Francaise 
when they were here before, wiil probably appear as the trenchant 
baroness in I/ ne faut jurer de Rien. Besides the ladies who have 
been named, Mile. Reichemberg, the most graceful of all ingénues, 
will dare the terrors of the English climate. 

It will be seen, then, that the company of actresses and actors 
who are to come amongst us is a strong one, even for the Théatre 
Frangais, and well able to render perfectly the masterpieces of the 
French stage. Some of these are, as need hardly be said, to be 
given, together with a considerable number of plays which, though 
not perhaps masterpieces, are better by very many degrees than 
the pieces which English theatres usually offer to playgoers. The 
French actors intend apparently to make use of a great part of their 

rtory, and not a little remarkable is the number of the pieces 
which can be chosen from ; for it seems indeed singular that one set 
of players, however accomplished, should have so many dramas at 
their command. From the statement which has been made respect- 
ing the probable performances of this company, it appears that they 
will be able when in London to select from some fifty pieces, any one 
of which, it may be presumed, can be acted after slight rehearsal. 
Out of this number twenty-six plays have apparently been fixed on 
as likely to please English audiences, and the list is, on the whole, 
a satisfactory one, though it will probably have to undergo con- 
siderable change, as some of the pieces included will have but 
little interest for playgoers on this side of the Channel, while some 
works are omitted which would be almost certain to succeed here. 
That long and rather dull comedy, Le Marquis de la Seighitre, George 
Sand’s didactic Marquis de Villemer, and Le Supplice Tune Femme 
will, if acted in London, probably be acted to very unsympathetic 
audiences. The last play, it should be observed, is described in the 
prospectus as being written by M. Dumastils. This famous writer has 
analysed the sutierings of so many women that it was perhaps not 
unnatural to ascribe this play to him ; but, as a matter of fact, it 
was written by M. Emile de Girardin, who sought to enforce a 
moral in it as to the precise nature of which considerable doubt 
still exists, though opinions on the literary merits of the play have 
been expressed with well-founded confidence. These pieces might 
well be struck out of the list, and others which should certainly be 

ormed while the Comédie Frangaise is in London substituted 
for them. Strange to say, amongst the plays which have seemingly 
been specially chosen for representation, not-a single classical 
tragedy is to be found ; and though most of what the French eon- 
sider as unapproachable masterpieces would not be likely to please 
audiences here, surely that ificent drama of Racine’s which 
has been mentioned should given, with the part of Phédre 
interpreted by the genius of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt. Amongst 
modern works, several can be named which do not appear in 


| the list above spoken of, but which should certainly be acted b 
' the company which represents the great French theatre. Mw 

mile Augier’s L’ Aventuriére, Alfred de Musset’s one- 
act piece Un Caprice. Balzac’s Mercadet, and Leon Laya’s Due 
Job should undoubtedly be given. 

It was, however, hardly to be expected that mistakes would be 
avoided in the attempt to determine what French pieces were 
best suited for the English capital, Alterations can easily be 
made, and no doubt will be made; and it should be said that 
some of the works proposed will probably be found in the highest 
degree attractive. Of the modern dramas mentioned, the most 
remarkable are Hernani, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and the three of 
Alfred de Musset’s plays which were performed during the previous 
visit of the actors of the Théatre Francais to London. In Hernani 
M. Bressant will no doubt be missed by those who have seen his im- 
personation of Charles V. ; but happily M. Maubant still remains 
to act Ruy Gomez, and the picture which he gives of the old 
Spanish nobleman who shields the man he has most reason to hate 
sooner than dishonour his house by surrendering a fugitive never 
fails to leave a deep impression on his audiences. Mle. Sarah 
Bernvhardt’s fine performance of Doiia Sol has been described before 
| now in these columns. Amongst the classical pieces the most 
| successful will probably be Z’Avare, with M. Got as Harpagon, 
| and Le Misanthrope, with M. Delaunay in the great part of 
Alceste, which formerly was in another method admirably rendered 
by M. Bressant. Amongst the smaller pieces which are to be 
/ acted there is one which will possibly be found to have quite 
| as great an effect on English audiences as works of a more 
exalted order. This is Delphine de Girardin’s very pretty little 
play, La jote fait peur. Nothing can be simpler than the 
plot of this tiny drama; and indeed before the first scene 
is over it is easy to foresee what will happen. Yet, owing to 
the force and exquisite grace with which it is written, and 
the touching nature of the principal incident, it rarely fails to 
enthral, and has drawn the tears of a good many placid people 
who never thought that they could so commit themselves in a 
theatre. The leading character in the piece, an old servant, was 
originally acted by M. Regnier, and was one of his most famous 
impersonations. He has now been succeeded by M. Got, perhaps 
the one actor who was capable of taking his place in the part. 
Emilie Dubois and the beautiful Delphine Fix, who represented the 
two young ladies who appear in the piece, are both dead, but M. 
Delaunay still performs the part which he undertook when the 
play was first produced in 1854, though probably this fact will 
not be believed by those who see him in it. Of other pieces in which 
he and his fellows appear we hope to speak at a future time. 


REVIEWS.. 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY.* 


AY R. GRATTAN GEARY, the editor of the Times of India, 
4¥L being on his way to England last March, determined to come 
here by a route which is very little known, but which, to English- 
men interested in India and in the future relations of England to 
the East, is very well worth traversing and describing. He went 
by sea from Kurrachee to Bussorah, near the mouth of the Shat-el- 
Arab, the river formed by the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and thence by steamer up the Tigris to Bagdad. From 
Bagdad he rode to Alexandretta on the Mediterranean, and it is 
the part of his journey which he did on horseback that furnished 
him with materials for a valuable and interesting book. Any one 
who looks at the map will discover that the Asiatic dominions of 
the Sultan, apart from the Arabian peninsula, consist of three 
divisions—Asia Minor, Syria, and the vast district watered by the 
lower Euphrates and by the Tigris. The fate of Syria may prob- 
ably be determined by France as much as by England, and there- 
fore, when we speak of the region in which the Turks are to work 
reforms and which England is to guarantee, we mean practically 
Asia Minor and the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
What Captain Burnaby did for his countrymen by riding, and 
giving an account of his ride, through the first of these regions, Mr. 
Geary has done with regard to the second. The two works pre- 
sent many similarities. They are both written by men who tried 
to learn all they could as to the districts they were traversing, 
who had a vivid apprehension of the imminence of Russian 
conquests, who respected and liked the Turks, and who minutely 
noticed and recorded every incident about every horse that they 
rode and every servant with whom they got on ill or well. This 
voluminous description of the ordinary events of a riding tour pos- 
sesses only a moderate amount of interest for the reader at home. 
But it must be remembered that the writers of such books are 
necessarily the writers of guide-books, as they are guing over a 
new route which other Englishmen may presumably wish to follow, 
and for other travellers no description of horses, servants, and 


inns can be too minute. Perhaps even for this purpose Captain 
Burnaby’s work was needlessly diffuse, while of Mr. Geary’s book 
it may be said that, although it reaches the limits of legitimate 
prolixity, it does not overstep them. Captain Burnaby, again, is 
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* Through Asiatic Turkey: Narrative of a Journey from Bomba 
Bosphorus. By Grattan Geary, Editor of the “Times of India.” 
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perhaps the more lively writer, but Mr. G is the more instruc- 
tive. It is difficult to see how a traveller could have made a better 
use of his time in travelling than Mr. Geary made ; and his volumes 
not only deserve to be attentively read, but will be used as a 
standard book of reference. 

It is the peculiarity of this second division of the Sultan’s Asi- 
atic dominions that there is nothing in them except the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and that on the Tigris alone is there anything like 
wealth and civilization. The banks of the Euphrates are a blank 
so far as settled inhabitants and industry are concerned. Both 
rivers are singularly shallow ; but the Tigris is the deeper of the 
two, and is navigable from Bagdad downwards by vessels drawing 
four or five feet of water. Above Bagdad the ascending traveller 

s north and then nearly west to Diarbekir, which is not far 

m the source. If he turns thence towards the Mediterranean, 
he strikes further westward and reaches the Euphrates at Birijek, 
and thence passes by Aleppo to Alexandretta. Mr. Geary’s journey 
may therefore be conveniently regarded as consisting of two parts, 
that in which he travelled along the Tigris and that in which he 

eeded from the Tigris to the Mediterranean. With the condi- 
tion of things at Bagdad Mr. Geary was fairly well satisfied, for 
he found there a resolute Turkish Governor and a still more 
resolute Turkish Chief of the Police, and they really did some- 
thing towards making life secure. But when he proposed to leave 
Bagdad, and announced his intention of going along the route of 
the Tigris to Diarbekir, the strongest protestations were made 
against so rash an undertaking. There was, by all accounts, no 
safety even a mile or two out of Bagdad. Even if the Arabs only 
robbed him and did not kill him, the Kurds would not be likely to 
treat him equally well. He was strongly advised to go through 
Persia, which was better governed, and where he could find a short 
and tolerably safe route to the Russian. frontier. But Mr. Geary 
had come to see, not Russia or Persia, but Turkey, and through 
Turkey he would go. Probably the expedition that Mr. Geary 
had determined to make would not be at any time a very easy or 
safe one; but its difficulties and dangers had been seriously aggra- 
vated by the war, as the district had been denuded of troops, and 
the robbers enjoyed more than ordinary license. Mr. Geary left 
Bagdad for Mosul on the 21st of April, armed with an order from 
the Pasha for the supply of post-horses, and escorted by a zaptieh. 
On the first appearance of Arabs the zaptieh at once ran away, 
without the slightest attempt to warn, guide, or protect his em- 
loyer. Nor was this regarded by him as any dereliction of duty. 
he only safe course with Arabs is to run away from them, and the 
zaptieh considered that he was simply giving Mr. Geary a sharp 
and useful lesson in an indispensable art. The Kurds were supposed 
to be even worse than the Arabs; but Mr. Geary reached without 
misadventure Mosul, on the bank of the Tigris, opposite to the 
site of Nineveh. Whatever is worth seeing of what once was 
Nineveh Mr. Geary explored under the guidance of a nephew of 
Hormusd Rassan, the well-known pupil in excavation of Sir Henry 
Layard. Mosul is situated at the head of the navigable waters of 
the Tigris, and, as Mr. Geary thinks, whoever holds military pos- 
session of Mosul will become the possessor, sooner or later, of the 
whole valley of the river and of the Shat-el-Arab, down to 
the Persian Gulf. When the waters are at their average height, 
troops and munitions of war can be floated down with the current 
on rafts or in barges to Bagdad in from three to five days, while 
a force could not be moved against Mosul from Bagdad at all by 
water, and would take a fortnight to march by the land route. 

Mosul in its turn is commanded by Diarbekir, which is higher 
up the stream, and was the next point to which Mr. Geary made 
his way. In fact, the thought that pervaded Mr. Geary’s mind 
waking or sleeping was, Who is to get held of Diarbekir? As 
things are at present there is no local obstacle whatever to Russia 
taking it when she pleases. The Christian population in Mosul, 
and generally in the valley of the Tigris, is torn by intestine dissen- 
sions, and would at any rate not oppose Russia, even if its possible 
opposition to any one could be regarded as of any importance. 
The Kurds are not to be trusted. As Mr. Geary puts it, they 
might probably be hostile to the Russians, but it is by no means 
certain that they would not aid them. At the time when Mr. 
Geary was in those parts even the Mussulmans were entirely cowed, 
and firmly believed that the Russians had made the Sultan enter 
into an alliance with them. The whole distance from Bayazid, if 
Russia was once there, is only three hundred miles, and there are 
no forts that could give the invaders any trouble. It is, in short, 
as Mr. Geary wishes his countrymen to understand, England and 
England alone that can prevent the occupation of Diarbekir, which 
commands Mosul, which commands Bagdad, which commands the 
Persian Gulf. But how is England to get to Diarbekir and Mosul 
and Bagdad in sufficient strength and in a time sufficiently short 
to oppose a Russian invasion? There is, answers Mr. Geary, one 
mode of securing this and one only. England must see that all 
these places are connected with the Mediterranean by a railway. 

According to his ideas, the railway which ought to be made is 
one from Alexandretta to Bagdad, passing for the ter part of the 
distance along the valley, not of the Euphrates, but of the Tigris. 
This scheme, which Mr. Geary says was suggested by Colonel Hamil- 
ton, but which is generally coupled with the name of Mr. Latham, 
involves a greater length of line than would be necessary if the 


‘railway followed the course of the Euphrates ; but all the civiliza- 


tion and wealth that exists at present is in the Tigris valley, and 
so are the strategic positions which the railway is intended to 
secure. The distance is eight hundred miles, and the outlay, if 
‘taken at 7,500. per mile, would be six millions sterling. hat 
Mr. Geary contends is, that in itself the line would pay, and that 


it is an indispensable barrier to the southward progress of Russia- 
He is content to omit from consideration the possible utility of the 
line as offering an alternative route to India. His main position is 
that the line would, if viewed as a local line, pay investors, 
Whether the English public after its many sad experiences would 
believe this it is difficult to say. It is easy to count up the popula- 
tion of the different towns on the route, and to estimate the possi- 
ble development of resources. But the development of resources 
isa dream of the future, and the population of remote Turkish 
towns is likely to be of the character which does not greatly feed 
traffic. To remove uncertainty, however, Mr. Geary suggests that 
the towns and districts to be benefited should join in giving a 
guarantee of interest. Claims on Turkish municipalities are not 
a very alluring form of guarantee, and English investors are not 
now in the humour to take a very rosy view of the prospects of a 
loan in a distant, wild, and difficult country. What Mr. Geary 
says as to the strategic value of the line is much more convincing ; 
and it is not easy to see how his main position is to be contested, 
that nothing but a railway could enable England to repel intend- 
ing aggressors on the valley of the Tigris. After the point in his 
narrative when he reaches Diarbekir, the chief interest in Mr. 
Geary’s story comes to an end, for he was obliged to make his way 
as rapidly as he could to the coast in order to catch a steamer. He 
embarked at Alexandretta on May 17th, having spent rather less 
than a month in carrying successfully to an end an expedition 
which no doubt repaid him for what it cost him in the way of 
fatigue, discomfort, and some little anxiety, and which his 
readers have every reason to be glad that he took for their benefit. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Geary’s work is that 
in which he recounts, on the authority of a Turkish politician, the 
history of the mission sent by the Sultan in 1877 to Cabul. The 
Turkish Enyoy was charged to explain to the Ameer that, in the 
interests of the whole Mahommedan world, he ought to side with 
the English and against the Russians. He dwelt on the absence 
of motives which could prompt the English to annex Afghan- 
istan. They would get nothing out of the country, and, on the 
contrary, would be poorer by having so profitless a possession. 
They could not want more soldiers, and in any case weal not care 
to have soldiers whom they could trust so little as coerced 
Afghans; and their recent treatment of the native princes of 
India showed that they would not annex even when annexation 
promised to pay. The Ameer replied that he was not in any way 
hostile to England ; but the British Government was pressing upon 
him, and he did not wish to be caught unprepared. The English 
had already taken Quettah, and established a force there looking 
on at Candahar. “ If,” asked the Ameer, “ an armed man places him- 
self at the back door of your house, what can his motive be unless 
he wants to find his way in when you areasleep?” The Turkish 
Envoy replied that the occupation of Quettah might be attributed 
to a wish to keep the Belooches quiet ; that Candahar could do. 
the English no good; and that, even if Quettah had been occu- 
pied without much consideration for the Ameer’s feelings, that 
was no justification of the course taken by the Ameer in playing 
into the hands of the Russians, who were the enemies of Tame 
Instead of regarding them in this light, the Ameer had quite 
recently received two, if not three, Russian Envoys, and 
had actually sent one himself to Tashkend; while five thousand 
Russian soldiers had approached the Afghan frontier near 
Balk. Shere Ali replied that he had not shown any special favour 
to Russia ; he had received the Envoys in question simply because 
the Russian frontier was now so near his own, and it was neces- 
sary for him to know what the Russians were doing. The five 
thousand Russians had come near his frontier without warning, 
and he wanted to find out why they were sent there. He sent an 
Envoy tojTashkend in order at once to find out this and to be civil 
to General Kaufmann. The Turkish Envoy asked why he did not 
receive an English Envoy as well as a Russian. He answered 
that the English could have a native Envoy whenever they pleased, 
and that he had personally no objection whatever to having 
Englishmen in Cabul representing their Government, but that the 
Afghans were not civilized beings like the Turks, and would 
probably shoot an English Envoy, and then he would be held re- 
sponsible. As he modestly said, ‘he had only partially succeeded 
in making the wilder sort of people obedient and well behaved.” 
The Turkish Envoy then suggested that he should help the Sultan 
against the Russians, to which he answered that he could not 
resist the Russians single-handed, and that in a contest with 
Russia neither could the Sultan help him nor he the Sultan; 
and if the English were supposed to be willing to protect him and 
the Sultan, why had they not helped the Sultan when the war 
was going on and their help could easily have been given? The 
reply of the Turkish Envoy to this question was not part of the 
information given to Mr. Geary. 


MILTON’S POEMS FOR STUDENTS.* 


cu bono? is indeed the question which suggests itself, not 
cynically, but curiously, when one sees a new annotated 
edition of Milton’s poetical works announced. The assumption 
must be that somebody wants it, but who is that somebody? 
Since Mr. Masson, in addition to his biographical and historical 
labours, has brought out editions of these poems in almost every 


* The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Notes, Explanatory 
and Philological, by John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. &c. 2 vols. London: 
Allen & Co. 1878. 
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shape devisable by the enterprise and ingenuity of his publishers “ Just what Milton considered himself to be”—and, as Dr. Brad- 
—for library, tea-table, and travelling-bag—the scholar and the shaw will surely allow with regard to the first line, undoubtedly 


general reader are hardly in need of any new edition, unless 
it should add notably to existing accumulations. Again, the 
Clarendon Press has provided the youthful student with two 
admirable little volumes, in which he will find in a compact form 
most of what he is likely to require for his needs. Still, in these 
days of examinations, competitive and other, when the distri- 
bution of knowledge in a portable shape occupies so many 
minds, and when half the world seems engaged in helping the 
other half rapidly to acquire in order rapidly to reproduce, it 
would be rash offhand to pronounce any edition of an author 
within the reach of examiners to be altogether superfluous. 
Dr. Bradshaw, who has some experience of examinations in both 
West and East, has reprinted Milton’s poetical works in what he 
calls a handy, and what certainly is a handsome form, and with a 
large quantity of notes, stowed well away (on that deplorable prin- 
ciple which so many publishers seem sworn to maintain) from the 
texts to which they belong. His edition is, we are told, designed 
to be a “ Students’ Edition”; but as there is no copyrizht in this 
description, and as it has been affixed to countless editions, good, 
bad, and indifferent, so it fails to disclose what peculiar features 
the book before us may possess. 
Whether or not, however, Dr. Bradshaw’s book has a 
character, it appears at least to possess a history, of its own. 
The notes to Paradise Lost, as the preface informs us, “ were 
published in Madras from time to time during the last seven 
years, for the use of students for the First Examination in Arts in 
the University of Madras,” and “are now reprinted with very 
slight revision.” For the latter statement we would venture to 
vouch, in so far at least as the troublesome trifle of Greek accents 
is concerned. We confess that to us there issomething physically 
disagreeable in such monstrosities as xarapaxrns and 
and the notes to the second of these volumes contain quite a collection 
of them. Weare necessarily unacquainted with the particular needs 
of the students at Madras University, and with the particular re- 
quirements of the examinations they are invited to pass ; but it seems 
to have occurred to Dr. Bradshaw that his notes on Paradise Lost, 
having been originally put together “ for those whose mother-tongue 
is not English, would be found adapted to foreigners or general 
readers possessing but a limited acquaintance with the language 
and literature.” One would have thought that what readers 
of this description require would be, above all, some succinct 
information as to the general history of the poem they are study- 
ing for the first time, and terse explanations and illustrations of the 
linguistic peculiarities and difficulties which may occur in it. But 
Dr. Bradshaw, who devotes seven good-sized pages to the dis- 
cussion of the well-worried form its, allows the poem, as such, to 
speak for itself. He does not say whether his notes on the re- 
maining poems had a similar origin; they are certainly not, so far 
as we have observed, distinguished from those on Paradise Lost by 
any superior degree of freshness or fulness. On the other hand, to 
most of the minor poems something is vouchsafed by way of an 


introductory note, such as does not appear to have been desiderated | 
at Madras in the case of the great epic, which doubtless can-— 


didates are there, in the approved University of London fashion, 
accustomed to study piecemeal. These quasi-introductions are, 
to be sure, as meagre as anything of the kind we can re- 
member to have come across; in the case of Comus, for in- 
stance, we should have hardly thought it possible for the most 
self-restraining of editors to say so little. We are indeed 
reminded of the fact that this Mask “was the greatest as 
well as the most considerable poem Milton had yet written, 
or, in fact, did write before Paradise Lost.” Were, we 
suppose, the adjective “considerable,” into which some modern 
writers are wont to put so vast a depth of meaning, simply 
signifies “long”; and the statement is entirely correct. When, 
however, Dr. Bradshaw adds, with doubtful elegance of ex- 
pression, that “masques were just then the rage; Prynne’s 
Histriomastix, or satire on theatrical performances (1633), had 
made them more ig oe than ever, especially at the Court,” it 
may be hinted that Prynne’s formidable invective (which, by the 
by, was published in 1632, though dated 1633) is not very well 
Gecihed os a “ satire on theatrical performances.” The question 
as to its effect is an interesting one. So far as masks are con- 
cerned, there appear to have been none at Court at the Christmas of 
1633-4; but Dr. Bradshaw has Whitelocke’s authority (cited by 
Collier) for the supposition that the mask exhibited by the Inns 
of Court in the fol owing February was intended in defiance of 
Prynne’s “ new learning”; and there ensued, as he states, the 
performance at Court of another mask, in which the King and 
several of the nobility, including the two sons of the Earl of 
Bridgewater, took The introductory note to Lycidas is 
swelled by a quotation from Hallam, as is that to L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, as to which poems the editor also has to say on his 
own account that, “ If Milton had written nothing else, &c.” 

It is certainly not in these introductions, or in such other in- 
formation concerning Milton and his poems as belongs to literary 
or historical biography, that the strength of this “Student's 
Edition ” is to besought. If the reader wishes for instruction in 
these directions, he must go elsewhere, or remain content with 
such a note as the following—a model of brevity, at all events—on 
the lines in Samson Agonistes ;— 

But he, th blind of sight, 


| was. As to his texts, the editor proceeds on a principle reason- 
‘able enough for his purpose, but which, of course, leaves them 
| without any special value for critical purposes. “ As regards the 

spelling,” he says, “it is that of the present day, except where it 

is rather the word itself that has undergone a change, or is now 

represented by another, and not the mere spelling—then often at 
the caprice of the printer. So, too, with the punctuation.” The 
last clause of this paragraph, though perhaps deficient in trans- 
parency, would seem to imply that the punctuation adopted in 
this edition is that of the present day. There is no classic with 
whom such a course is more justifiable than it is with Milton. 
Few authors, as Mr. Masson has shown in one of his excursuses, 
have been so deliberately indifferent to punctuation as Milton was 
before the days of his blindness; and, after these had set in, he 
was at course at the mercy of his printers. It would seem, however, 
to follow from this that an editor such as Mr. Masson may be 
fairly allowed to alter the printing of his text when he assigns 
good reason for the change; and we think Dr. Bradshaw hardly 
justified in observing, in a note on Paradise Regained, I. 297, that 
“suggested improvements,” even in punctuation, “should be con- 
fined to the editor's notes,” aud taking Professor Masson to task for 
making better sense and syntax of the passage in question by the 
addition and the transposition of a comma. 

As to Dr. Bradshaw's own notes, so far as we have been able to 
examine them, they appear to us to reveal little if any originality 
of research. It is of course both right and unavoidable thet an 
editor of Milton’s Poems, on which so many previous scholars 
have bestowed time and labour, should be alieni appetens, so 
long as, like Dr. Bradshaw, he is conscientious in his acknow- 
ledgments; but we have rarely met with one who, with relatively 
so much space at his command, seems so little inclined to be sue 
profusus. This modesty is likely to perplex the student, especially 
when he is left to choose between two equally possible expla- 
nations, as those of the phrase “‘ Every shepherd tells his tale,” in 
L’ Allegro, Why, ifhe disapproves of Mr. Masson's suggested expla- 
nation of “the two-handed engine” in Lycidas as “ far-fetched ” 
(which we certainly think it is), should he quote it at length ? On 
the other hand, when he refers to both the interpretations of the 
lines to Melancholy in I? Penseroso:— 

Thee, bright-hair’d Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore, 
he leaves out what is necessary for the elucidation of one of them, 
For our part, we prefer Warton’s explanation; but when Mr. 
Browne says that “ Milton’s Melancholy is the offspring of Retire- 
; ment and Culture,” he points out not only that “ Vesta, or Hestia, 
| was the goddess of the hearth,” é.e, of domesticity or retirement, 
, but that to Saturn “is attributed the origin of civilization.” Dr. 
| Bradshaw’s readers are left to find out for themselves how Saturn 
and Culture are connected. In the note on “ monumental oak” 
|in the same poem Dr, Bradshaw quotes the explanations of the 
epithet given by preceding editors, but is content to think that 
“monumental” means simply “ massive.” In the last line but one 
_ of Lycidas Dr. Bradshaw is also exceptionally inclined to be inde- 
| pendent. He conjectures that there must be some allegorical 
allusion in the choice of the colour blue, and cites from Fairfax a 
passage descriptive of the language of colours, in which it is said 
that “Blue kept his faith uistained.” But though blue is the 
colour of constancy, this quality could hardly be in the poet’s mind 
when making his shepherd prepare for change; and undoubtedly 
“blue” is here only the ordinary colour of the shepherd’s dress, 
which Mr, Hales states it to be in the quotation given by Dr. 
Bradshaw ; see also The Shepherd's Calendar, where the shepherds 
are in mourning, and 
The blew is black, the greene in gray is tinct. 

In a note on another passage (Paradise Lost, 1V., 542) we think 
that Dr. Bradshaw successfuliy defends his own view, and with it 
the good sense of Milton, against the notes of Mr. Keightley 
and Mr. Masson. 

For the rest, Dr. Bradshaw's notes err sometimes on the side of 
incompleteness, and at other times on that of superfluity. Of the 
latter class are the comment on the line :— 


And Laughter holding both his sides. 


“ Holding both his stdes—a proverbial expression applied to exces- 
sive laughter”; the remark on the epithet “ silver-buskined ” 
given to the wood nymphs in the Arcades, that “Diana and her 
nymphs wore buskins” ; and the explanation of the term “dragon” 
applied in Comus to “ the womb of Stygian darkness ”"—“ Dragon, 
Poetical for horrible.” Incomplete, for the purpose of any student 
whatever, we must consider such notes as the following, which 
are probably intended to be both “ philological” and “ explana- 
tory ”—terms, doubtless, not always synonymous. This is on the 
form “ mickle ”:—“ Much ; mickle ana muckle are in common use 
in Scotland ; ‘ch’ and ‘k’ are akin.” This last appears to us an 
obscure if not confused statement; but under what influence, 
it might have been of more advantage to inquire, was the change 
brought about? The phrase “How chance” is explained as 
“How does it chance? an idiomatic use of chance, common in 


Shakspeare,” from whom a few instances of the phrase “How 
chance?” are accordingly cited. But what is the nature of this 
idiomatic use? Is “chanee” here used adverbially, or is it a 
' contraction of the verbal “ chances”? Where “the dreaded name 
_ of Demogorgon” is correctly explained to mean “ Demogorgon 
himself.” surely this usage might have been illustrated with equal 
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ease and advantage. Nor is it of much profit to inform the student 
that “damask” means “ variegated,” or “ ambrosial,” “ immortal,” 
without giving him some clue as to the origin of these adjectives. 

In matters of pronunciation and scanning Dr. Bradshaw's gui- 
dance does not strike us as invariably efficient. It is indeed 
impossible to find fault with his advice to pronounce the last word 
in the passage ‘“ Ease was his chief disease” in the second facetious 
epitaph on Hobson the Carrier—“ dis-ease, so as to bring out the 
antithesis between it and ease.” If Dr. Bradshaw is correct in 
saying that in the line in Comus— 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric— 
“ rhetoric” is to be “ pronounced with the accent on the second 
syllable,” it behoved him to exemplify, as he easily might have 
done from Shakspeare, the dissyllabic use of “dear.” But when 
in the line 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
(Paradise Lost, I. 115) he bids us read in scanning tgnomin, he 
has clearly forgotten the Shakspearean “ ignomy,” and the obvious 
slurring of the second ¢ in the reading of the folios in a passage 
cited by Abbott from 7%tus Andronicus :— 
I blush to think upon this ignominy. 


The chief blemish in these notes is, however, their inaccuracy, 
which cannot always be the result of accident, as to Greek wor 
and forms. Of the wild accentuation or non-accentuation we have 
already spoken; and it may seem a pressing of minutie to take 
note of such a form as “ Cimmeriz ” for the name of the people, 
or rupavua, which even with an accent is quite exceptional. But 
it is too much to be told that Pindar “is said to call his lyre Awpta 
gopptyya,” when Dr. Bradshaw would have had to go so little 
way in the Odes in order to correct his quotation. Nor is the 
impression less dubious when one finds the “ Poikile Stoa” de- 
scribed as “one of the most famous Stoa or Portico” (sic) in 
Athens. Most assuredly all these are trifles; and perhaps Dr. 
Bradshaw (if that be one of his functions as “ Senior Moderator” 
at Trinity College, Dublin) would not even pluck for the form 
“Eumenide.” But we have felt bound to notice some of these 
little slips, because—to tell the truth—they appear to us to be 
about the most distinctive feature of this “ Students’ Edition.” 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE.* 


bf pecans age impulses are not so rare in literature as in 
common life, whether it be that disagreeable duties are 
easier on paper, or that the performing of them in a manner that 
leaves its own record carries with it a not ungrateful sense of 
superiority to the perverse generation actually addressed, mingled 
perhaps with the hope that wiser coming generations may honour 
the man who remained sober enough among elated fools to read 
aright the signs of his time. It may certainly be called a dis- 
interested undertaking to utter warnings to which, right or wrong, 
it seems hardly possible that anybody should give serious at- 
tention; and yet this has been the function and the predilection of 
satirists in all times. He that goeth about to persuade the multi- 
tude of his fellow-citizens that they are mostly fools, and on the 
way, at their present rate, to be —— ruined in a couple of 
generations, must have renounced beforehand the expectation, so 
dear to authors in other kinds, of reaping the fruit of public 
assent. Yet his chance is in one way better than if he addressed 
them with commonplace flatteries; for if you rail at a man from 
the housetop long and loud enough, you may not convince him 
that your opinion of his character is just, but you will at least 
make him turn round; and what is true of the individual is in 
some de true of the multitude. Moreover, it is observed that, 
although men individually resent being called names, they do not 
much dislike it in the mass, and that there is a point of civiliza- 
tion at which they find this artificial excitement actually 
pleasurable. Thus every refined society must keep its satirists, and 
enjoys them in most cases more than it profits by them. The 
Devil’s Advocate, as against the claim of society to be content 
with itself, is a literary officer of much older standing than the 
present century. But it is part of the traditional equipment of 
satirists that every newcomer should profess to be taking on himself 
not only a difficult but an unheard-of task. We cannot be 
poston. § therefore, that Mr. Greg introduces himself with this 
time-honoured fiction, and makes believe that the men of the 
nineteenth century are the first who have been proud in the conceit 
of their own time, and Mr. Percy Greg the first more sagacious 
moralist who has dared to stand forth and rebuke them openly. 
Satire has assumed various forms in the many alee whose 
vanities have provoked its growth. In the present —— it 
seems to affect the form of dialogue, which may be commended as 
favouring the process of natural selection ; since dialogues between 
ns created for the dialogue’s sake are apt, except in the hands 

of such a master of wit as Peacock, to become exceedingly dull. But 
in this respect also Mr. Percy Greg is not to be blamed for 
taking the fashion as he finds it. His persons, although they 
exist merely for the sake of talking in a smoking-room or else- 
where about the dangers and difficulties of modern life, succeed 
in preserving some individuality in their talk; and this effect is 
not produced by the cheap and flashy device of personal caricature. 
The frame of Mr. Greg’s book contrasts oddly enough with one 


* The Devil's Advocate. By Percy Greg. 2 vols. London: Triibner 
&Co. 1878. 


of its earliest themes. Foremost among the objects of attack is 
the anonymous character of journalism, as to which it is said that 
the writer thereby evades personal responsibility and loses what- 
ever authority he may personally be entitled to. But almost 
every argument that can be urged against anonymous writing 
applies with equal force to the practice of writing books in the 
form of dialogues which lead to no definite conclusion; and this 
though the author of the whole, as in this case, name himself at 
the outset. For it is Fe that by causing half-a-dozen imaginary 
persons to talk in a discursive manner about a t variety of 
subjects, a practised writer may air any opinicns he pleases with- 
out committing himself positively to the adoption or repudiation 
of any one of them. In fact, every speech of every one of his 
personages may be regarded as an unsigned article, to which the 
author of the book stands in the relation of editor. The author does 
not appear in his own person, and we have to guess at his own 
convictions. Mr. Greg does inform us in a general way that the 
tendency of the whole is to be regarded as pessimistic; and, 
although there is a fair show of conflicting arguments, the dialogue 
is always so managed that at the end the brilliant pessimist has 
rather the best of it. But we never know precisely on what grounds 
the author desires that we should condemn the age we live in; 
whether he intended to put none but the best reasons in the mouth 
of his leading character, or where he would fix the line between legiti- 
mate a and sophism in the contentions of the opposers. His 
age ity is studiously frittered away ; and on this very question, 

or example, we do not know to what extent Mr. Percy Greg 
really thinks anonymous writing an evil. Again, is it a delicate 
stroke of art that a retired journalist who has gone to live in the 
Lakes, and whose notions may therefore be a little pre-historic, is 
made to affirm that “ people believe a thing more readily because 
the Times or the Quarterly has said it”? People there are, not 
improbably, who believe everything they see in print; and it may 
be true, though, if so, it is very sad, that there are those who 
“take the word of the Saturday Review on a question of history 
or philosophy for gospel.” For whoever thinks to learn either 
history or philosophy by taking anybody's word for gospel will 
assuredly lose his labour. 

The hero, if so we may call him, of these dialogues is a fas- 
tidious man of letters who, after writing as little as he could earn 
his bread by, has married a wife and retired on a competence. He 
thinks ill of the world, but appears to find much comfort in his 
thoughts; which may seem an odd thing, but is quite true to 
nature, being the fundamental paradox of pessimism. Lest he 
should not seem human, however, he is judiciously provided with 
one crotchet ; his wife is the orphan of a Confederate general, and 
they indulge in regretful rhapsodies, more or less irrelevant to the 
general thread of the discussion, about the Lost Cause and the 
Starry Cross. A quasi-dramatic license must be allowed for in 
this kind of writing; but it does not seem to us to have been very 
happily used in the present case. It cannot add to General Lee’s 
well-earned fame as a soldier to call him the “ last representative 
of Christian chivalry ” ; and even those who favoured the Southern 
cause would as a rule have shrunk from speaking of President 
Lincoln as a mere boor. Cleveland's fancy, however (such is the 
name of Mr. Greg’s chief speaker), is so far artistically chosen that 
it Rang befits a pessimist, a retrospective affection for the im- 

ossible. 

. The series of assaults against modern ideas and institutions in 
which Cleveland takes either a directing or a controlling part are 
conducted with great spirit and persistence; and if there are 
persons who really think the nineteenth century is the beginning 
of the millennium, they might consult these pages with some 
profit. On the other hand, there are very many persons who do 
not think the millennium is at hand, and have never felt seriously 
tempted to think so; and these may be apt to consider, when they 
go through the tale of doleful omens and prophecies here brought 
together, that they have known most of them for some time. They 
may likewise reflect that there has been no age of the world in 
which a satirist could not, with industry and literary skill, make 
out a very bad case against the prospects of society; and in few 
ages has it failed to be done. Somewhere in this book the 
Augustan age is mentioned as one of shallow optimism; yet Horace 
wrote the familiar lines quoted the other day by Lord Selborne, 
to the effect that the Romans, sons of fathers who were themselves 
a degenerate offspring, might be expected to leave after them 
children yet more depraved. It may further occur to us (which, 
however, is meeting pessimism with its own weapons) that the 
dangers which, as events afterwards proved, were in truth most 
menacing to the welfare. of kingdoms and societies, have been 
seldom or never foreseen, or at all events not adequately. Thus 
the French Revolution came as a thunder-clap, not merely on 
blind adherents of the old order of things, but on the cultivated 
and thoughtful persons who had for years been discussing consti- 
tutional theories. And, on the whole, it may seem to a reader such 
as we now suppose that discourse of this kind, however ingenious, 
is doomed by its very nature to be unfruitful, being for all prac- 
tical intents based on unreal matter. 

As to English institutions in particular, it is not very difficult 
to make a mock of them if one traverses all the assumptions on 
which English — life is built up, and which Englishmen cer- 
tainly will not be moved to abandon by any speculative denuncia- 
tion of remote consequences. Respect for law for its own sake, 
and the opinion that on the whole it is better to find the light for 
oneself, even through much floundering, than to be led by an en- 
lightened despot in whose lights one believes on authority, are funda- 
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mental principles of English polity. Cleveland, however, argues in 
favour of duelling without seeming to think for a moment that the 
law of the land should count for anything; he expresses undis- 
guised contempt for trial by jury and Parliamentary government, 
and he extenuates Louis Napoleon’s Coup d'état not even in tle 
tone of an English Tory, but rather like a French clerical of the 
timidest and narrowest kind. Treason, perjury, and massacre be- 
come yenial, provided that people who are “with few exceptions 
Red Republicans or Socialists” can be got out of the way. It may 
be dramatically appropriate to the conception of Cleveland’s cha- 
racter to make him utter sentiments which must shock every one 
with a sense of public morality; but it was not a judicious 


quent arguments to carry the chief weight of the discourse, 
A speaker who shows that he has no notion of right or law 
as a rule standing above his own passions and prejudices can- 
not expect much sympathy when, a few pages later, he takes to 
declaiming about “rights antecedent to law.” Parliamentary 
reform comes in, as a matter of course, for its share of hard say- 
ings. On this topic, however, Cleveland is more effective than 
usual, for he wisely borrows the late Mr. Bagehot’s argument as 
to the mistake of the legislation of 1832 in abolishing the variety 
of local franchises. He is not so happy in his general denunciation 
of American institutions, in which truth, half-truth, and absurdi- 
ties are hopelessly entangled. For example, the assertion that “no 
man has any confidence in the purity, the enlightenment, or even 
the professional competence of the State or Federal Courts of 
justice,” is a crude and inartistic libel. The Courts of some States 
(especially certain of the Southern ones) are not respected at all; 
those of others, such as Massachusetts, command respect not only 
in America but here. As to the Supreme Court being “utterly 
discredited” by the proceedings concerning the late Presidential 
election, it isa ridiculous exaggeration. But then Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland could never forget the extinction of Christian chivalry 
and the Starry Cross. 

The chapters on the position of women contain true observa- 
tions, but so mixed up with violent and indiscriminate vitupera- 
tion that they lose most of their utility. “It is absurd to say,” to 
use Cleveland’s own phrase, that the most distinguished female 
writers rank at most with third-rate men. Sappho’s poetry, 
so far as we can judge from its remains, and George Sand’s 
romances (to say nothing of a living writer) cannot be called 
either third-rate or second-rate. The average inferiority of 
women to men in intellectual power is sufficiently obvious without 
denying the exceptions. The second volume, though perhaps 
more amusing than the first, is chiefly occupied with questions of 
morality and theology which cannot be conveniently discussed here ; 
those who peruse the theological part, however, may be entertained 
by seeing how prone are modern denouncers of heresy to adopt new 
heresies of their own. Mr. Percy Greg appears to favour 
J. S. Mill's modification of Manichzism; but he perhaps does not 
know that an even more ingenious one, but too subtle to be ex- 

lained in passing, has been quite lately invented by a very ortho- 
. 0 Dutch pastor. There is a chapter on Darwinism in which it 
is suggested that we should expect to find a “ law directing varia- 
tion by defined steps in definite directions”; and it appears to be 
supposed that the suggestion, if well founded, is somehow to the 
discredit of Mr. Darwin’s work. Now any one who discovers such 
a law will render a most important service to science; and it may 
already be safely said that the next great problem of natural 
history, variation and heredity being given as the efficient factors 
of evolution, is to reduce heredity and variation themselves to law. 
But, however much more may be built up, the foundation will still 
be Mr. Darwin’s. Amateur critics do not or will not understand 
that modern science has long ago disclaimed finality. 

In the same part of the book the old proverb about metaphysics 
is given in a French form, which may be the original, but, to our 
mind, has been improved upon in England. The English version 
runs thus:—When A. teaches B. what A. does not understand, 
and B. does understand him, that is mathematics; but if B. does 
not understand him, it is metaphysics. Inasmuch as, after having 
gone through these two volumes, we remain of opinion that life is 
worth having even in the nineteenth century, we suspect that the 
virtue of Cleveland’s arguments is in its intimate nature meta~ 
physical. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE.* 


ee Baronets, we regret to say, are still at their old work. 
We had thought that they had exhausted every kind of 
villany, but we did their originality but scant justice. Sir Sykes 
Denzil, one of the numerous villains of Mr. Harwood’s novel, had 
a grand mansion flanked by all the appliances of wealth, but it 
was justly his. When he was first introduced to us, as we saw 
that he had an uneasy countenance, and as we remembered that 
he was a baronet,we naturally and at once concluded that he had 
gained possession of this mansion and its appliances in the manner 
which, if we may trust our novelists, is only too common with men 
of his order. He had, we supposed, either murdered the heir or 
sold him to gipsies, or else forged some deeds, or kept some 
oue locked up for the last twenty years in that unoccupied 
west wing which is always to be found where baronets dwell. 


* Helena, Lady Harrogate: a Tale. By John Berwick Harwood, 
Author of “ Ladv Flavia.” 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1878. 


He had, however, done none of these things. The mansion 
was fairly his, from the vanes that flashed and glittered on roof 
and tower down to his own traditional apartment, the library ; so 
were the appliances that flanked it; so were the equine aristocrats 
that were grazing in the paddocks; so was the turf that was 
browsed by hereditary deer; so was the wealth of huge old trees 
—those sylvan Titans that reared their canopy of leaves—and s0 
were the ferns beneath them, through which the broken sunbeams 
filtered in golden patches, All these were justly his, and his right 
there was none to dispute. He indulged in the luxury of a third 


| and evena fourth footman, a French chef, anda groom of the cham- 


| bers, but in so doing he defrauded no man. He had married two 
course for Mr. Greg to take if he intended Cleveland's subse- trary 
| naturally suspect, he had poisoned neither one nor the other. 


wives, and was now a widower; but, contrary to what we might 


Nevertheless on his yet handsome features a cloud too often rested 
that filled his daughters with anxiety. Being a baronet, he was 
of course a reserved father, not one of those—to quote Mr. Harwood 
when he improves on Shakspeare— who wear their hearts, 
metaphorically, on their sleeves.” In another passage our 
author thus nicely and learnedly distinguishes between two 
large classes of parents. “The domestic relations,’ he 
writes, “ differ so much in varying conditions of life, that 
there are parents whose every thought and deed appears to be 
the common property of the home circle, and others who sanction 
no trespass on that inner self, the to auton of the Greeks, which 
each of us carries in the recesses of his own heart.” To the latter 
class Sir Sykes Denzil belonged. He had his secret ; but uot even 
his son, who is described as of a very feline nature, could, with all 
his stealthy inquisitiveness, discover it. It is at length revealed 
to the reader. Little does he suspect, when the story opens with 
a description of the young mistress of the school in Sir Sykes’s 
own village, how cruel a wrong had been done to her by a revenge- 
ful baronet. Her eyes were violet, and she had a wealth of dark 
hair. Might we, by the way, suggest that it would make an 
agreeable change if some heroine were to have violet hair and a 
wealth of dark eyes? Her name was Ethel Gray; her attire was 
scrupulously plain. “But there are cases in which sovereign 
beauty will assert itself,” and it certainly asserted itself in the case of 


| the young schoolmistress. We find her at once in the best of com- 


pany, for she isengagedin conversation with agrey-huired Karland an 
Under-Secretary of State. The grey-haired Karl was, we soon 
learn, the happy father of the beautiful golden-haired Lady 
Gladys, the honest-eyed, earnest Lady Maud, and Lady Alice, 
who was still too young to make it worth while to describe 
either her hair or her eyes. But none of these, not even the 
golden-haired Lady Gladys, we saw intuitively or instinctively, 
or as if by inspiration, was the heroine. His son was Lord 
Harrogate, and in him we at once recognized the hero. Ethel is 
fetched by a country girl who “had been relegated into the 
category of unteachables,” to a cottage where one of her pupils 
was lying, struck down by fever. On their way the two girls 
were overtaken by a mist and would have been lost, for they 
were on Dartmoor, had there not come up in the very nick of 
time this handsome lord and his gamekeeper, or functionary, as 
the author once describes him. Ethel of course, though she had 
never spoken to his lordship, yet knew him well by sight, for it 
was not possible for any one who attended the village church 
to be ignorant of the features of so notable an occupant of 
Lord Wolverhampton’s pew as the Earl's son and heir. We 
had, to use an expression of the author's, a darkling vaticination 


| that by the end of the story Ethel would marry the young 
| lord ; but then we were puzzled by the title of the book. If she 
| became Lady Harrogate, who was Helena, Lady Harrogate? It 


is not till we are well into the second volume that any light is 
allowed to fall on the mystery. We very early learn indeed, as 
we have already said, that the Baronet had done something very 
wicked, which had put him in the power of a desperate pirate who, 


| with the lavishness that is characteristic of such scoundrels, is 
| discovered, when the scene rises, “investing his silver in elee- 


mosynary pots of beer.” But we did not connect this unknown 
evil deed with the young schoolmistress. There was, of course, as 
there always is in this class of stories, a somewhat complicated title 
to at least one estate. We cannot make it clear to the reader, for 
we have not in the least succeeded in making it clear to ourselves. 
However, there was once a Miss Clare De Vere who, when the 
old Lord Harrogate died, “was to have the barony and be a 
eress in her own right, for Harrogate is one of the oldest 
inglish titles, and goes, as they call it, to heirs-female.” 
With this lady Sir Sykes had been in love many years before the 
story opened. She, however, had jilted him, and had run away 
with Colonel Edward De Vere of the Guards. Sir Sykes, on 
receiving the news, behaved more like a fiend thana man, He 
swore that he would be revenged. ‘ He was, in fact,” as 
Maud said in telling Ethel the story, “dreadfully violent, and it 
seemed the more shocking in a polite, smooth-spoken man like 
him.” She did not remember that he was a baronet. His 
vengeance was, we read, soon terribly realized, for not long after 
the marriage the Colonel was brought home a corpse. The 
reader learns with disappointment that he had been only killed in 
the hunting-field. What, we may ask, is the use of introducing 
Baronets and piratical British sailors, and then killing off the 
hated rival in the hunting-fieldP However, there is some 
compensation provided. The widow lives with her infant 
daughter by the side of the Thames. One day the child, who 
had been left near the: bank of the river, could not be found. 
It was assumed that she was drowned. Here the reader 
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begins to brighten up, and_to see that light is cast on 
his darkling vaticination. He recalls the threats of the 
Baronet, and the obscure hints that the pirate, the owner of 
the darkling face, had thrown out, and he sees that Ethel Gray 
can be no other than the long-lost daughter of Clare De Vere, a 
ress in her own right, and the rightful heiress to the ancient 
sce of Harrogate. Everything therefore turns out as it should. 
The wicked Sir Sykes has a stroke of paralysis, the pirate gets 
shot by a detective, and his sister—an artful adventuress, who 
had with some success ed herself off as the long-lost Baroness 
—is swallowed up in a bog on Dartmoor. Ethel’s claims are esta- 
blished beyond question, and the aged Earl walks straight up to 
her, and pressing his lips in fatherly tashion on her white forehead, 
welcomes her “ beneath this poor roof of mine as the kinswoman 
who has the best right to its hospitality—poor cousin Olare’s 
child—Helena, Lady Harrogate.” The old gentleman, with much 
consideration, dies before long and leaves his estates to the present 
Earl and Countess of Wolverhampton. “ven to this day the 
young Earl,” we are told, “often calls his beautiful Countess 
‘Ethel”” Sir Sykes never recovers from his paralysis, and the 
next baronet, his only son, Sir Jasper, gets shot in a duel at Nice. 
The estates pass to the daughters, who refuse to marry, and have, 
it is understood, made wills by which their vast property will 
“to the eldest son of him whom we will yet designate as 
rd Harrogate.” We need scarcely add, the Ladies Gladys, 
Maud, and Alice De Vere have their marriages chronicled by Dod 
and Debrett. We should do the author an injustice were we not 
to quote him at greater length than we have as yet done, so as to 
show that his style is altogether worthy of the great people whom 
he describes. Our only difficulty, where there are so many choice 
passages at hand, is to make a selection. Perhaps the following 
shows him at his very finest :— 

The curious thing was, that except by their mistress Lady Maud and 

the elder of the two Denzil girls, who was a kindred spirit, the pheasants 
were scarcely looked at with regardful eyes. Isit not always so? At 
launch or military review or polo-match, or when a princely trowel of pure 
gold condescendingly applies a dab of sublime mortar to a glorified founda- 
tion stone of some new building, how very, very few of the nominal spec- 
tators concentrate their thoughts and their vision on the show, which 
the reporters will presently describe with such graphic power! Private 
affairs, hopes, fears, interests, are all of them petty magnets sufficient to 
neutralize the great avowed attraction of the hour. 
Searcely inferior to this is the writing of the whole three volumes. 
The author is clearly resolved that “ that shadowy halo of respect 
which, as such, still surrounds those born in the purple “—we 
quote his own words—shall not be injured by negligent composi- 
tion on his Who writes of big people must, he would no 
doubt maintain, write big, just as who drives fat oxen must 
himself be fat. Should any one be inclined to dispute this 
assertion, he would at once, we may feel sure, “ relegate him to 
the category of the unteachables.” 


RECENT EDITIONS OF MARLOWE AND GREENE.* 


independent app2arance of these two excellent little books 
is another sign of the keen interest which the present genera- 
tion is taking in the great names of our early literature. It is anage 
of reprints ; and although some too enterprising publishers are find- 
ing that they have overshot the demand, that is hardly the affair 
of the reading public, which cannot but rejoice at the multiplica- 
tion of opportunities for the study of works that till lately have 
been forgotten. The books which are now before us are indeed 
far more than mere reprints; they are editions of the plays, with 
apparatus criticus, historical introduction, and full explanatory 
notes. Although Professor Ward’s is the better and more com- 
plete of the two, Dr. Wagner's cannot be dispensed with, if only 


second and third editions of Marlowe's play. This, as all students 
of the drama know, is necessary to the understanding of it and of 
the _ which is really to be attributed to Marlowe ; for of all 
the Elizabethan dramas there is none which has been more reck- 
lessly and cruelly treated by the adapters and “improvers.” Mar- 
lowe died in 1593, and in the next year Dr. Faustus was played 
(probably revived) by the Lord Admiral’s men, having already in 
all likelihood received extraneous additions to fit it for the earsof 
the groundlings. Whether this is so or not, the process was soon 
afterwards begun or continued. We have two entries in Henslowe’s 
diary as follows (Collier's Ed., 71) :— 

P4 unto Thomas Dickers the 20 of Desembr 1597, for adycyons to Fostus 
twentie shellinges, and fyve shellinges for a prolog to Marloes Tamberlen, so 
in all I payde twenty fyve shellinges ; 
and the second (#, 228) :— 

Lent unto the companye, the 22 of novembr 1602, to paye unto W™ Birde 
aa Samwell Rowley for their adicyones in Docter Fostes, the some of 
any". 

Now the first extant edition of Faustus is that of 1604, of 
which a unique copy exists in the Bodleian—later by two 
years than the “adicyones” of Birde and Rowley. It is prob- 
able, then, that even this is interpolated; and it is certain 


* Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, and Greene’s Honourable 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. (Clarendon Press Series. Old 
is ee Drama. Select Plays.) Edited by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1878. 

Christopher Marlowe’s Tragedy of Doctor Faustus. With Introduction 
and Notes by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D., Professor at the Johanneum, Ham- 
burg. : Longmans & Co. 1877. 


that the later editions of 1616, 1620, &c., have much new matter 
which does not appear in the quarto of 1604. It is thus evident 
that we cannot be at all sure of our text; but at the same time 
it is equally evident that the text of 1604 is the best and safest to 
go upon. Accordingly, Mr, Ward’s text “has been unhesitatingly 
reprinted from the first extant quarto.” Dr. Wagner's, on the 
other hand, though in the main following that quarto, inserts some 

from the later editions; such as the first twenty-eight 
ines of Act vy. sc. 2, and the dialogue between the scholars 
towards the end of the same act. It is true that Dr. Wagner 
explains his reasons for these divergences, while his complete list 
of various readings (which Mr. Ward has wisely thought it un- 
necessary to reproduce) will sufficiently guard the reader; but 
still there is a certain arbitrariness in departing at pleasure from 
the first quarto, and it is for this reason that, even so far as the 
text is concerned, we prefer the version of Mr. Ward. When it 
comes to a question of the notes and the introduction, there is no 
comparison either in fulness or in general excellence. Mr. Ward, 
for instance, translates the whole of the necessary chapters of the 
German Faustbuch, to which Dr. Wagner merely alludes; and the 
notes show an equal superiority. However, et vitula tu dignus, et 
hic ; we are grateful to both editors for the care and learning which 
they have bestowed in making these new additions to the under- 
standing of our old drama. 

Professor Ward has good reasons for printing Doctor Faustus 
and Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay together. In the first place, 
their authors were connected in various ways ; Greene first attacking 
Marlowe with that bitter jealousy which he afterwards felt to- 
wards Shakspeare, and then becoming reconciled to him and 
making him the object of the first of the solemn warnings in his 
Groatsworth of Wit. Then there is the obvious relation between 
the two stories of Bacon and Faustus, and the interesting question 
which drama it was that suggested the other. And, lastly, the 
collocation is justified by the striking differences in the treatment 
which the two tales of magic receive at the hands of their poets— 
the lightness of Greene’s plot with its idyllic underplot and its 
sunny, jovial character, contrasting so strongly with the gloom of 
Marlowe’s tragedy and the deep passion of hishero. Greene's play 
is artless, even childish in construction; his characters are drawn 
with a few simple lines ; his verses are, generally speaking, mono- 
tonous in rhythm, and his language oscillates between flat common- 
ae and the “swelling bombast of bragging blank verse” which 

is friend Nash denounced, but which neither poet could avoid. 
And yet the play is worth editing; it is Greene’s masterpiece, and 
the masterpiece of one who was an early rival of Shakspeare 
must be interesting. There is an interest in its treatment of the 
story of Bacon, the great student degraded by popular superstition 
to the level of a vulgar conjuror, and raised again by the imagina- 
tion of a poet to be the friend of kings and the prophet of great- 
ness for his country. There is a charm, moreover, in the genuinely 
English atmosphere which Greene contrives to throw over his 

iece—in the Suffolk meads and in the schools and streets of 

xford, in the English Edward and the “fair maid of Fressing- 
field.” Yet it cannot be denied that the chief interest of Greene’s 
play lies in its contrast with Marlowe's, to which it may be said 
to act asa foil. Dr. Wagner indeed thinks that, dramatically, 
T’riar Bacon is the better play of the two; “there is more life 
and variety in it, and there is much freshness in the rustic scenes, 
and, above all, a certain idyllic beauty in the character of 
Margaret.” We are more inclined to agree with him in what 
follows :— After all, Greene’s play is merely second-rate, in spite 
of these advantages. It oe the force and impetuosity of 
Marlowe’s composition; it is the work of a lyric talent, while 


| Marlowe’s Fuustus is the production of an epic and rhetoric 
rhetorical] 
| the plays is the excellence really dramatic; but that is the 


on account of the variants which he prints at length from the with Engloh the 


enius.” It is indeed true that in neither of 


play of the Mysteries and Moralities was not to be outgrown ina 
day or in a century; and it was natural that the outburst of 
imaginative energy which filled Elizabeth’s reign should produce, 
as Dr. Wagner says, lyrical, epic, and rhetorical excellence before 
arriving at the most mature of all artistic perfections, the perfect 
drama. Where Faustus is really great, as Gharles Lamb saw long 
ago, is in isolated passages where the “mighty line” rolls out 
triumphantly ; in the lurid flashes that reveal hell; in the famous 
verses on Helen of Troy; in the agonized address of Faustus as his 
time draws near. Those passages, however, will for ever vindicate 
Marlowe's fame, damaged as it is both by his own inequalities and 
by the interpolations of which his work hasbeen made the subject. 
But Mr. Swinburne has already done justice once for all to the 
qualities of Marlowe's muse in perhaps the finest of his prose 


| writings (the essay on Chapman); we may therefore leave this 


subject, and go on to say a little more of the actual execution 
of Mr. Ward’s edition. 

In a hundred and ten pages of introduction he goes elaborately 
through the facts that are known or conjectured about the writing 
of the two plays, and also gives a full account of early German 
Faust literature and of the Bacon story. In his treatment of the 
Fiustbuch, Mr. Ward's well-known German scholarship stands him 
in good stead, and enables him not only to translate the quaint old 
tale from which Marlowe unquestionably derived the details of his 
play, but to present us with a faint idea of the vast amount of 
patient work which the Germans are devoting to this subject as to 
most others. “ The literature on Faust and the Faust legend,” says 
Mr. Ward, “ has swelled to proportions so enormous that even an 
enumeration of its principal works is quite out of the question 


here.” But he steers safely through the masses of legend with 
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which Scheible’s Kioster is filled, through Diintzer’s Sage and 
Reichlin-Meldegg’s Volksbiicher, as well as through the newer dis- 
sertations and investigations which German curiosity seems never 
tired of producing. It is difficult to condense still further what has 
been already so much condensed as these pages of Mr. Ward’s ; 80 
we may content ourselves with saying that he sees no reason to 
the notion, first suggested two centuries ago, that Faustus the 
magician and Fust the printer are the same person ; while the evi- 
dence for the real existence of a wandering scholar and charlatan 
named Johann Faust is quite convincing. The most interesting 
of the Introduction is that in which the editor simply trans- 
the old Faustbuch, or ‘Historia of Dr. Johann Faust, the 
widely-noised conjuror and master of the Black Art,’ printed at 
Frankfort by J. Spies in 1587; the book from which, in one form 
or another, Marlowe's play is certainly derived. A peculiar inte- 
rest attaches to this connexion between book and play; for it has 
been proved that English comedians were performing in Germany 
in 1 588; and it has been assumed, with great probability, by 
various writers that Marlowe learned the Faust story from these 
very actors, who had probably become furnished with a MS. trans- 
lation, afterwards used by the “ P. R. Gent,” who published an 
English Faust-book soon afterwards. For the exact year of 
Marlowe's play there is no positive evidence, though a few 
allusions and the general evidence of style point to its having 
robably been composed about 1590—certainly after Tambur- 
robably before Edward the Second. All that can be 
said on the point, and indeed on all the points that either 
the play in general or its detailed lines suggest, seems to have 
been said by Mr. Ward. Among the many good features of his 
commentary we may especially mention the elaborate notes on the 
dramatis in both plays, where great learning and 
ingenuity are spent on clearing up the difficulties—and all students 
know them to be many—connected with the names of the cha- 
racters, such as the perplexing Duke of Vanholt, Cornelius, and 
‘Wagner in one play, al Friar Bungay and Jacques Vandermast 
in the other. On some questions, indeed, to which names and 
collocations of names give rise, Mr. Ward is obliged to confess 
that he cannot throw much light. Such are the Bruno and the 
Valdes of Doctor Faustus, though Mr. Ward deserves great credit 
for his manful attempt to identify the latter with the famous 
Spanish humanist and semi-Protestant, Juan de Valdés, Secre 
to the Viceroy of Naples (so Mr. Ward thinks, apparently follow- 
ing Ranke; Dr. Boehmer, however, doubts it), and author of the 
Dialogo de las Lenguas and of the Alfabeto Christiano. 


DENISON’S “NOTES OF MY LIFE.”* 


joa considered as a moral and intellectual quality 
distinct from mere notoriety, may be attained by means of 
almost every variety of temperament, and it would be difficult to 
establish the incompatibility of any physical attributes with its 
attainment, Fabius Cunctator and ‘the Duke of Wellington had 
sanctified delay as one of the noblest elements of tness long 
before “ masterly inactivity” had become a commonplace of political 
argot ; and if Prince Rupert was not great, it was not because, 
unlike General Wolfe, he dashed, but because he chose to dash at 
the wrong time and in the wrong way. Lord Brougham and 
Madame de Staél found ugliness at least as conducive to eminence 
as beauty was to Alcibiades and Catharine II, There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that some ways of compassing greatness are more 
difficult than others, and the man who succeeds in any of them 
deseryes accordingly the higher credit. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to be notorious, and the choice of means towards this 
ignoble end is infinite; but the man who raises a quality which 
habitually ends in mere notoriety 5 hg the level of true greatness 
is a contributor to the glory of his age. The world contains 
many enfants terribles long past the age of infancy, and a con- 
siderable proportion of this formidable class are notorious on 
account of vexations which their quality enables them to 
inflict. One only of them is great with the record of a dis- 
tinguished career — namely, Archdeacon Denison, and he has 
lately benefited his fellow-creatures by publishing his autobiography 
in his own lifetime. 

Still we do not wish to appear depreciatory, and we must re- 
mark that it isa mere vulgar error to imagine that the character 
of enfant terrible implies any intellectual drawback. Unquestionably 
it is like a tender een which fades before the conventionalities 
or the agoricies of a hard world. But for all that the metal is 
sterling. The bolt, propelled from childish lips, which finds its aim 
must carry a barb, if the sweet prattler is to be terrible and not 
merely troublesome. Though he may be as unconscious as M. 
Jourdain was of his gift, he is really blundering out words of wit 
to his suffering auditors. The thoughtful child who disturbed the 
life-long current of complacent self-introspection down which the 
family friend was floating, Py asking what his parents could mean 
when they said that their old acquaintance was next door to a fool, 
after he had just averred the wisdom of both his neigh- 
bours, only showed that his ption of the poetical side of his 
mother tongue was as yet limited. Otherwise the question and 
the comment proved an instinctive grasp of inductive reasoning. 
The child was simply matter of fact and rather too grammatical, 
and in his mental conflict between the unquestioning acceptance 


* Notes of My Life, 1805-1878. By George Anthony Denison, Vicar of 
Pa-*~ & Co. 1878. 


of all parental dicta and his reliance on his old friend’s accu 
racy he revealed glimpses of the temperament well calculated te 
grapple patiently and successfully with far deeper problems. If 
Pelagius and Palmerston had been right, and the imperfection 
of human nature were only a baseless prejudice, no doubt the roll 
of grown-up terrible children respected for their qualification 
among their fellow-men would have been as long as it was famous, 
But, as we know by experience, the littlenesses of conventional 
life are fatal to such outgrowths of a heroism which is very sure 
to be a constant obstacle to its possessor in the absorbing and 
popular occupation of getting on. 

Archdeacon Denison, however, is honest enough, clever enough, 
and eccentric enough to have reached his threescore years and ten 
without bewraying his original profession ; and as a great and fear- 
less terrible child he has—we say it with perfect sinverity—done 
excellent service to his country and his age. Spitting on an un- 
— usher’s back; an experimental explosion, in his father’s 

ouse, of gunpowder, happily of his own manufacture and there- 
fore but slightly dangerous ; and cutting his name on the cherished 
dining-table of a neighbouring clergyman who had asked him to 
fish and then forgotten the invitation, were not a bad. early 
training for his lite’s vocation. We should have thought that 
two years passed at Eton by such a boy under Dr. Keate 
might have been productive of more anecdote; but they 
result in an essay on the decay of Latin and Greek, in which 
much good sense—including a capital suggestion of oral trans- 
lation into those languages—is expressed with extreme oddness, 
and seasoned by a spirited diatribe against competitive examina- 
tions. A capital story is told, on the first-hand authority of some 
one high in Civil Service examinations, of a youth who won a 
clerkship for abnormal knowledge and power shown in the higher 
subjects of the examination, coupled with a blank ignorance of all 
the simply practical questions in which his competitors were 
well grounded, which ought by strict rule to have excluded 
him. This avatar of the Admirable Crichton was sent for by the 
wondering Minister to whom he had fallen, and was with many 
compliments asked how long it had taken him to assimilate so 
deep a store of erudition. First taking good care to assure him- 
self that the appointment was irrevocable, the budding official 
confessed that a had gained his entire knowledge during a fort- 
night spent with an audacious crammer, who began by impressing 
on him that he had not a minute which he could afford to lose 
over the practical branches of the examination, but went on to 
subjects, he thought he might possibly carry through a sharp pupil 
who was to during the two le 
weeks, 

Mr. Denison’s confessions make ops as may be supposed, a very 
odd book, as they carry him through his successive phases of don, 
curate, vicar, then vicar again, and now archdeacon also, in a narra- 
tive where humorous gossip, personal reminiscences—in which the 
great and almost feminine kindness of heart that underlies the 
Archdeacon’s official pugnacity is always bursting out—and the 
water supply of East Brent are quaintly intertwined with solemn 
disquisitions on the deepest points of theology. By this original 
method of composition the buoyant author has done what in him 
lies to make a genuine review of his book unlikely. The temptation 
is too great when such sugar-plums as the young curate’s harum- 
scarum use of his medicine-chest are lying open before the reviewer, for 
that hard-tasked man to gird himself up to an exhaustive analysis 
of the earnest Apologia pro Vitd Sud on which the Archdeacon of 
Taunton is challenging the public verdict. We do not pretend to 
be able to fill up the gap, for the attempt would lead us into topics 
upon which we do not desire to dogmatize. We can only very 
generally estimate the place which our enfant terrible has tilled in 
that “ progression by antagonism,” as Lord Crawford happily calls it, 
by which, during the last two generations, the Church of England 
has made itself, in its spiritual and its political aspects, a very 
powerful factor in the res publica. 

The scene of action is a National Church, previously to and for 
a considerable time after a very extensive re-settlement, civilly 
co-extensive with the State, and therefore always expecting to be 
shielded by the State in its worst and helped by it in its best 
actions, and which has subsequently parted company with the 
State quoad the co-extensiveness, but not quoad its esta- 
blished status, its mumerical preponderance, or its varied 
influence. In a restless age and among an active people, 
such as this century and this country are, constant friction, 
friendly or unfriendly, or something that is neither one nor the 
other, must necessarily be going on between the two bodies. 
Fighting and bargaining, bargaining and fighting, with pairs of 
antagonists matched like Lord Russell and Archdeacon Denison, 
Lord Palmerston and Bishop Wilberforce, gave plenty of work to 
busy spirits all round ; and for the Church to carry off what it had 
a just right to claim in the promiscuous distribution, one champion 
at least was needed to whom the National Church was still the 
whole nation, and in whose ears compromise sounded as surrender. 
That the champion who took upon himself an office of which 
the qualifications were voluntary self-effacement and the con- 
scious acceptance of a career which in all worldly aspects must 
lead to failure should have been a man so thoroughly guileless, 
unselfish, and generous as George Anthony Denison, was a happy 
circumstance both for Church and State. A little stain of iy 
dross might have debased the intrepid Archdeacon to the level of 
an inconsistent Quixote. The nobility of his nature and the 
stubborn ween ge | of his untactical dialectics have left him 
indeed stranded alone; but his record will be tha; of a 
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thoroughly honest and undoubtedly able man, who had, even in 
ways and through results which he most bitterly regrets and 
resents, contributed much to great and happy ends. 

The education controversy was the conflict in which Arch- 
deacon Denison stood most conspicuously and for the longest time 
under the sharp scrutiny of public criticism. It would be a 
shallow estimate of his position to say that because it was that of 
a man whose idea was the maintenance in unshaken strength of 
ecclesiastical monopoly in public education, therefore he has no 
claim upon the sympathy of those who are jealous for popular 
liberties. In complementary antagonism to the two or three 
who could go on to the end in agreement with the Archdeacon’s 
policy 8 the impenitent phalanx which still declares that its 
intention is to carry universal and compulsory secular education. 
Ultimate success for the opponents of that dreary delusion would 
have been impossible if all had fought on the Archdeacon’s lines. 
If, however, none had done so, the position which it was hopeless 
to scale might have been sapped; while we may add that it was 
perhaps due to the previous exertions of the a represented by 
the Archdeacon to keep the men of peace and compromise up to 
the mark, that the crisis of 1870 has not scored some disastrous ex- 
cesses from which we have been delivered. The fights over the 
Management Clauses were the earliest battles which make up 
Archdeacon Denison’s more than twenty years’ educational cam- 
paign, and here, we think, he was cage right. The ruling 
spirit at that epoch was Lord John Russell, a Minister 
who dealt with religious questions in the narrowest spirit of 
fossil Whiggery, and treated the Church as a useful agency of 
moral police which was to be maintained so far as it was available 
and subservient as a supplementary department of State—but, 
whenever it showed any will of its own, to be remorselessly 
snubbed and coerced ; and the claims then put forward by the 
Committee of Council on Education under that influence would, 
had they not been resisted, have involved the denial of any sufficient 
freedom of choice on the part of school founders. The resistance 
which the Archdeacon made to the idea of a Conscience Clause on | 
the first pro of what was then a novel and startling sugges- 
tion was both intelligible and consistent; and the fact that he 
was incapable of appreciating the conjuncture when the accept- 
ance of a Conscience Clause had become the policy which most 
effectively tended to maintain Church schools, present and future, 
in their integrity, was but a proof that the irreconcilable com- 
batant was Archdeacon Denison, and therefore a paladin rather 
than a statesman. It is pathetic to see the fearless champion of 
the National Church in his honoured old age condescending to 
take a subordinate place among the hot-heads who caricature the 
rvéle of Liberationists with Mr. Mackonochie’s project of dis- 
establishment as their Bill of Rights; but it is a conclusion very 
conceivable from the abnormal incidents of the Archdeacon of 
Taunton’s unique career. 

It was of course impossible for any one to have written a book 
so full of details and arranged in so eccentric a sequence without 
committing some errors in facts and in dates, but we have not been 
shocked by repeated instances of reckless carelessness, such as have 
occasionally startled us in posthumous memoirs. The abolition of 
compulsory Church Rates took place in 1868 and not in 1866. 
Had it been consummated at the latter date it would have been 
an incident of Lord Russell’s second Government; as it was, it 
took place while power was passing from Lord Derby to Mr. 
Disraeli. We are more surprised to notice that Archdeacon 
Denison, trusting to the secondhand authority of Irving’s Annals 
of Our Time, states that Dr. Pusey presided at the supplementary 
meeting held in July 1850 to address the Queen on the occasion 
ofthe Gorham judgment. The chairman of this second meeting was 
Viscount Feilding, now Ear] of Denbigh, the principal onehaving been 
presided over (as the Archdeacon correctly states), by Mr. Hubbard. 
Another slip of memory is very wens: Archdeacon Denison, 
after quoting a letter of his to Mr. Hardy, dated February 18, 
1868, proceeds :—“ Seven days later the Whigs were out, and Mr. 
Disraeli was Minister.” What did take place “ seven days later” 
was that the Conservative Premier, Lord Derby, retired, and the 
Ministry was reconstructed under Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Hardy having 
been in the Cabinet under both Premiers. Archdeacon Denison 
had already told a story the point of which turned upon Lord Car- 
narvon having become a Cabinet Minister in June 1866, and there- 
fore of course in the Government which was changing Premiers 
only eighteen months later, 


FOR PERCIVAL.* 


yas is in some respects a clever novel ; but it is emphatically 
along one. It is not only that there are a great many words 
to the , and a good a pases to the volume. But you are 
made tb feel in the course of the first few chapters that you are 
committed to a very serious undertaking. The story is inclined to 
straggle. As you attempt to carry the diverging interest along 
with you, you have to make incessant calls on the memory. 
ba: adh 0 and superfluous characters crop up in profusion; 
there is an abundance of gratuitous digression in the shape of epi- 
sodes, sentiment, and moralizing ; and dialogues about rear in 
particular run to unnecessary length. It is fair to say that Per- 
cival, the hero, is kept conspicuously before us from first to last. 
But other persons who are brought prominently into the foreground 


arg to have been merely incidentally introduced ; and, when we 
ve paid a good deal of attention to appreciating their individuali- 
ties, we find that we have wasted our pains after all, Theauthor 
would seem to have taken Miss Thackeray in some respects for her 
model; at least we recognize not a few of the familiar little man- 
nerisms with which we have old and pleasant associations. But she 
indulges in a ditfuseness which is no fault of Miss Thackeray’s ; and 
not unnaturally, she falls far short of that writer in the delicacy of 
her fancies and the polish of her style. There is more of imagination 
than actual knowledge in her painstaking delineation of character, 
and her acquaintance with the world has clearly been limited. That, 
however, is a shortcoming which may be beyond her control. It is 
not every lady novelist who can write a Jane Eyre or a Shirley, 
making the shrewd intuition of genius do duty for familiarity with 
men, And we gladly admit that Miss Veley has the good sense 
to recognize the limits of her information and avoid dangerous 
— She keeps clear of London and of London society ; she 

oes not attempt, like the dashing “ Ouida,” to evolve hard-living 
heroes from her inner consciousness, following them into barrack 
boudoirs in their hours of voluptuous abandon, and hinting at 
their habits of unholy recreation. When she does make casual 
allusion to matters beyond the range of her observation, she is apt 
to fall into trivial but obvious mistakes. Thus, she talks of 
‘Private Oliver Blake, Number So and So, C Company”; and 
makes Mr. Blake’s stepmother conjure him up in the next - 
graph, in a red jacket, with a little cane, and a cap very weil em 
one side of his head. Of course if Blake had been seen swaggering” 
in such a uniform he must have belonged to a troop and not to a 
company. But on the other hand she is often sympatheti- 
cally impressive in depicting female feelings and passions. She 
analyses with characteristic elaboration the workings of women’s 
hearts, and traces the gradual birth of their dawning affections 
with careful delicacy and fidelity. Frequently a spirited love- 
scene comes toenliven you and spur no con interest, so that,. 
even when the book is beginning to hang heavy in your hands, 
you still feel reluctant to throw it aside. We may add that it 
repays you if you read it to the end. For the interest concen- 
trates itself in the third volume, although Percival’s doubtful 
fortunes are never made so critical as they might be, since we 
repeatedly catch more than a glimpse of the clearing by which he is 
to find his way out of the wood. Indeed, all through the story 
Miss Veley practises the art of slightly lifting ® corner of the 
curtain, leaving her readers to plume themselves on their sagacity 
in guessing at the disclosures in store for them. 

Most of the men have a dash of the feminine in them, but 
Percival Thorne himself is an exception. It is true that, when we- 
are first introduced to him, he is leading a somewhat effeminate 
as well as an aimless life. He does not devote his abundant 
leisure to field sports; he is a student of the poets, and strong in 
quotations; he. is very much of a lady’s man, and ready for an 
ardent flirtation at a moment’s notice. Later, however, he rises 
to each successive situation as trials, temptations, and anxieties 
thicken around him. He acts on the high-minded principle that 
a man must be scrupulously honourable before all things, and that 
self-sacrificing virtue is its own reward. He suffers heavily for 
slight mistakes, and for sins that, to say the worst of them, were 
venial. Indeed, with giftsthat make him extraordinarily popular, 
with a winning way that carries all before him with women, it is 
his fate to provoke inveterate animosities, and, because of his 

fortune with the fairsex, he isa singularly unlucky man. There 
is no more telling scene in the volumes than that in which his 
eyes are opened to the results of his trifling with Miss Lottie 
Blake, who is unquestionably the most powerfully drawn of the 
women. It really is hardly his fault that she has misunderstood 
him. Lottie, who is just blooming into womanhood, has always 
been the despair of her anxious mother and the delight of the 
sons of the rector of the parish, who are her chosen comrades and 
the companions of her sports. She professes contempt for all 
womanly occupations, and proves her superiority to the weaknesses 
of her sex by studied neglect of her dress and mn. She is 
clever and outspoken, and Percival likes her immensely, and 
takes frank pleasure in her company. Suddenly the nature of the 
girl seems to undergo a transformation. She has made poe mind 
that she would find it nice to fall in love, and as she ws her- 
self heart and soul into everything she undertakes, she ay te 
falls in love to some purpose. She misconstrues the friendly 
attentions of Percival, and fancies she understands him, In an 
evil hour for both, and with her accustomed candour, she reveals 
her passion in the assurance that it is reciprocated. Cool as he is 
by constitution, Percival is taken aback, and cannot conceal his 
grief and surprise. Lottie’s quick discernment is not at fault for a 
moment; her disillusioning is absolute, “= with her sensitive and 
emotional temperament she through agonies of r and 
shame. She that horror and in his. 
eyes, when he was ice moved by compassion and remorse. 
Shrinking back into herself, she gives him no opening for explana- 
tion, had explanations on so delicate a subject been possible ; 
thenceforth love changes to vindictive hate, and she marries that 
she may find the opportunity of revenging herself. 

has met with a mate likely 
to assure him- appi and prosperity. Si ton is 
a beauty, and with of She 
adores her future husband. She has a comfortable fortune 
of her own, and is the adopted child of the wealthy uncle 
who has at his di the family acres which Percival 
ought to inherit as the next of kin. Had Sissy been true to 


* For Percival. By Margaret Veley. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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her simple nature, or had Percival not carried his detestation of 
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the semblance of falsehood to a morbid extreme, the pair might 


—— | 


been a landscape painter, with a keen sense of all the varied charmg 


have married and lived rich and happy. But, unhappily for both, | of scenery, natural and artificial alike. Blindness to such a one 


Sissy remembers some high-flown sentiments of her lover, and lays 
herself out to play the part of a Judith on his behalf by practising 
a deceit by which he is to profit. Her unselfish sin finds her out 
immediately. She is too weak to bear the weight of the worrying 
secret ; she breaks down, and is driven to make a full disclosure, 
and Percival renounces her then and there. After all, the 
ball of fortune again rolls to his feet, when he not only refuses 
to pick it up, but nobly kicks it away. He insists on 
his uncle destroying the will by which almost everything 
is left to him absolutely, because it dashes the hopes of the 
husband of Lottie who has always been his rival in the old 
man’s affections, It is true that he comes to an understanding 
with his uncle that another and more equitable will shall be exe- 
cuted forthwith. In doing so he forgets to count with the chances 
of his most persistent and malevolent luck ; but the reader is alive 
to the inevitable catastrophe. Of course the old man dies in the 
brief interval, and Percival, wh» has just been swindled of his 
private income, is left absolutely penniless. Then, in his stoical 
egg an | and resolute self-sacrifice, he shows the stuff of which 
e is made, He sets his face against receiving help from any 
quarter. He conceals the extremities of his bitter poverty. He 
resigns himself to accept a humble situation, and betales himself 
to the work with uncomplaining dignity. From that point the 
story becomes generally melancholy ; but there is some humour in 
the iption of certain forms of his trials, For Percival, 
misan aa and half-embittered as he is, still retains his 
powers of fascination, even when exerting them is as far 
aso from his thoughts. His landlady’s vulgar daughter 
es him the object of a d passion, and persecutes him with 
unremitting attentions. She flounces into his room in gorgeous 
false jewelry; she purchases a hideous blue vase and fills it with 
flaunting flowers which are supposed to be eloquent of sentiment. 
So they are, and his lodgings are becoming intolerable to him, 
when he is relieved by the arrival of a former acquaintance who has 
come down in the world like himself. Young Lisle causes Percival 
anxieties enough, but at least he earns his lively gratitude by 
smashing the vase by a happy “ accident,” and winning the fickle 
affections of the landlady’s tender-hearted daughter. e should 
have sup that the author meant to point the moral 
of a le nature that had been false to itself, purified 
by a course of humiliation and trials, and invigorated by an 
unlooked-for return of prosperity. Thorne is exceptionally lucky, 
after all his mishaps, in meeting with a woman who is 
in every respect worthy of him. But when he marries the 
discreet and beautiful Miss Lisle, and consents to accept a fortune 
that has been left him by the unhappy Sissy Langton, he simply 
reverts to those listless habits from which he had been reclaimed 
by wholesome industry. Mr. and Mrs. Percival Thorne are in 
that state of life which is equally removed from poverty and riches ; 
they have neither family nor social ambition; they take the 
world as it comes, and it comes to them pretty easily. We had 
fancied that the author was leading up to a different and a more 
satisfactory dénouement, but that is a matter on which she has 
a right to use her discretion, and after all she makes a pleasant 
ending to her story. 


FENN’S BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAYS.* 


A HASTY glance at these volumes would lead one to suppose 
that they afford but another example, among the many 
recently given us, of ephemeral writings which their authors vainly 
seek to raise to the level of permanent literature. They consist of 
about fifty short papers, all of which, as it appears, have been re- 
printed from popular magazines. They do not differ greatly from 
the ordinary run of light magazine articles. So far from being 
marked by any exceptional seriousness of purpose or originality of 
ideas, they appear to deal with very familiar subjects, and to treat 
these in a particularly light and homely fashion. Nor is there 
anything in the style of these light productions which would seem 
to lift them out of the region of ephemeral work. They are written 
in a pleasant chatty manner, peculiarly well adapted for the purpose 
for which they were originally intended. 

We hardly think indeed that the author intends by republish- 
ing his papers to claim for them any high intrinsic merits. The 
interesting account of himself which he prefixes to his essays seems 
to suggest that he counts on the reader’s interest in his per- 
sonality in estimating the worth of his productions. And in 
this expectation he will not, we think, be disappointed. If, as he 
surmises, strangers and critics cannot regard his half-hour sketches 
with the same indulgence as is shown by the intimate friends whom 
he here addresses, they are at least capable of viewing them in 
the light of the striking personal revelations which he gives 
us, ere are few people | yest who will not read a story or 
an essay with something of the wish to approve when they learn 
that it is the work of one who, in the perpetual night of the blind, 
seeks to make up for the comparative emptiness of the external 
world by increased activity of thought and imagination. And 
Mr. Fenn’s sn yp is exceptionally interesting. Up to the age 
of thirty-five he had enjoyed life more than most men, and a great 
part of the enjoyment came to him by way of the eye. He had 


must have been a terrible calamity. ‘I had to face the fact that 
I should be blind for life—that that life had been cut in two, as it 
were ; all its old ways and habits must be abandoned, and there 
seemed nothing but a dark blank beyond.” It was in this new 
desolate condition that he betook himself to the pen. He found that 
writing began to acquire the same fascination for him that painting 
had previously d. Readasthe productions of one thus thrown 
in upon himself, Mr. Fenn’s half-hour sketches ean hardly fail to 
awaken a friendly interest. The descriptions of nature, the nar- 
ratives of personal adventure in remote and perilous regions, 
visited only by the few who are curious to observe the more in- 
accessible features of nature, the sketches of the artist’s Bohemian 
mode of life—these will be followed with a strange interest by 
those who know that they are the echoes of a life which is wholly 
a thing of the past. 

The author's account of himself lends to these papers a yet 
higher kind of interest than that of mere kindly sympathy. Most 
of us know so little of the mental condition of the blind that a 
collection of papers like the present, touching so many and such 
various topics, has a curious psychological value. Our first 
thought on hearing of such a calamity is that it must be in- 
tolerable and crushing. Mr. Fenn’s volumes will do very much to 
upset this idea. Not only his short autobiography, but the book 
as a whole, tells us of a thoroughly serene, and even joyous, 
condition of mind. After experiencing fourteen years of blind- 
ness, he is able to write, “By God's mercy the sum-total of my 
happiness is as great now as it ever was.” The dominant key of 
the writings is one of quiet gladness. How, it may be asked, is 
such a preservation of cheerfulness possible? Something, and a 

ood deal, must no doubt be allowed for sanguine temperament. It 
is not everybody who could find so much pleasure left in life after 
darkness had settled down on the sight. Mr. Fenn is clearly enough 
a man of more than ordinary hopefulness and energy of spirit. 
There are some people with so strong a native bent to enjoyment 
that they are able to find happiness in what others would regard as 
very meagre and inadequate sources. But, apart from this, it is a 
remarkable and consolatory fact that men do learn to adapt them- 
selves to the most trying reverses in their circumstances. The 
loss which for weeks and months fills the mind with a sense of 
dreariness and pain becomes by and by a thing to be accepted and 
taken as a matter of course. It would look, too, as if the capacity 
for enjoyment finds new channels for itself when any considerable 
one is cut off. Mr. Fenn retains a keen sense of delight in the 
country, and suggests that the loss of sight may help to intensify 
the impressions derived through the other senses. The sounds and 
odours of the country, such as “ the lowing of kine, the plash of 
waters, the long-sweeping whish of the seythe and flap of the 
flail,” “ the fragrance of the heather on the mountain side,” afford 
him the keenest enjoyment. Indeed when he speaks of the charm 
of * the unequalled odour of the ocean breeze as it comes to you 
impregnated with the scent of the ripe corn,” &c., he seems to 
suggest that the sense of smell, like that of touch and hearing, 
may be made more delicate by the loss of the highest organ. There 
is much too in Mr. Fenn’s writings to support the conjecture that 
this loss, by making its subject more dependent on others, and 
so giving to them a greater interest for his attention, may materially 
strengthen the capacity for the social and sympathetic pleasures. 
The most striking feature in this process of self-adaptation to 
new and adverse circumstances is that the blind are often able to 
make up for the absence of direct external vision by an increased 
power of internal sight—that is, the im»ginative reconstruction 
of visual impressions. Mr. Fenn is a remarkable instance of this 
fact. His disease has evidently left the optic centres intact; added 
to this, the power of vivid reproduction of visual images, which is 
a characteristic of the artist-mind, has stood him in good stead 
after direct vision has become impossible :— 
On long winter nights [he writes] I can still enjoy a party round a 
studio stove almost as keenly as ever. The picture on the easel from a well- 
remembered hand has but to be sketched out upon my palm, or my fore- 
finger guided deftly over the composition and arrangement upon the canvas 
itself, with a vivd voce description of subject, colour, light, shade, and de- 
tail, and lo, with what I knew before, I have an image in my mind’s eye 
vivid enough to give me infinite pleasure. 
Mr. Fenn even boasts that since he became blind he has gone so 
far as to write notices of pictures. This may perhaps be done by 
way of satire on the knowledge displayed by many art critics; but 
it must, one fancies, be a rather perilous operation. Yet, on the 
whole, our author takes a sensible view of his condition; and is 
not so silly as to have us believe that the loss counts for nothing. 
“Can any one imagine that I would not, if I could, again behold 
the beauties of sky, sea, and land, sunlight, form, and colour?” 
With all the distinctness and completeness of the internal picture 
he remembers enough of the external reality to know that it 
greatly transcends this in intensity and value. 
Turning now to the republished essays themselves, our attention 
is first of all drawn to the number of papers relating to artists’ ex- 
perience. A painter's chat about the mysteries of his craft or the 
— habits of his fraternity is always entertaining, and Mr. 

enn takes us into his confidence in a thoroughly agreeable way. 
For example, the paper entitled ‘‘ The Easel in the Air” will give 
to the lay mind a delightful impression of the landscape-painter’s 


* Half-Hours of Blind Man’s Holiday ; or, Summer and Winter 
Sketches in Black and White. By W.W. Fenn. 2 vols. London: | 
Sampson Low & Co. 1878. | 


roving life, with its healthy surroundings, its adventures, and its 
little vexations—such as the midges, those “ irrepressible, insignifi- 
cant, contemptible, infinitesimal, infusorial, point-like atoms.” 
Mr. Fenn points out how a growing demand for truth in landscape 
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art has tended to modify the painter's mode of life. Instead of 
roving far and wide, dipping here and there, like a bee, for a mere 
taste of beauty, he bas now to settle down in some place in order 
to paint a complete picture from nature, “ There are now hundreds 
of landscapes of the most ambitious pretensions painted almost 
entirely on the spot; on the spot to which day after day, week 
after week, and sometimes month after month, you may see the 
diligent, persevering, nature-loving limner trudging from his 
quarters in the village or the farmhouse with the regularity of 
clockwork.” We suspect, however, that the roving rapid sketcher 
is still a figure to be met with pretty frequently, only that one 
may have to look for him further away in regions which have only 
of late become accessible to him. 

Our author has some sensible things to say about the social and 
economic aspects of art. He feels the influences which tend to 
debase art, even though he does not adopt the severe denunciatory 
manner of Mr. Ruskin. In a paper headed “ Painting and Puff- 
ing” he makes some astounding disclosures respecting the methods 
by which some artists seek nowadays to reach popularity. According 
to our author, the artist has no chance of success apart from the 
dealer, who is a sort of big bully, with a power of controlling 

ublic opinion through the press which at first seems supernatural, 
put which is found to resolve itself into the ability to provide good 
dinners for the art-critics. In these circumstances the sum and 
substance of artistic wisdom is well expressed by Mr. Fenn’s 
imaginary dealer in the words:—‘In this world you can do 
nothing without fair play; therefore the simplest, easiest, and in 
the long run cheapest method to secure it is to pay for it.” We can 
hardly suppose that this is meant as a sober statement of the actual 
condition of things. We venture to affirm at least that all art- 
critics are not of the venal sort here described. And, so far as itis 
true, we are disposed to censure the artists themselves for supinely 
submitting to so humiliating a position. Mr. Fenn is himself 
a member of the. fraternity, and very naturally writes of 
them in a tone of condolence and sympathy; yet we think 
there is room for a very different tone if one-half of what is here 
averred is correct. The lay reader will certainly think that some- 
thing might be done to lessen the evils here complained of by 
means of co-operation among painters, aided by the influence of 
those whose reputation makes them independent of extraneous 
support. In most cases, however, our author, though taking up 
the cause of the painters, seems to us to be thoroughly fair and 
sensible. These qualities are conspicuous in an interesting essay, 
“A Plea for the Painters,’ where the public is shown to be 
eminently unreasonable in complaining that the leading painters 
so often confine themselves to one class of subject and mode of 
treatment. 

Next in point of interest to the papers which discuss strictly 
artistic subjects come those which are wholly or mainly descriptive 
of scenery. Such, for example, are the essays headed “ London 
Landscape,” “Summer in the Suburbs,” “ Leafless Trees,” 
“ Saunters in Schweitz.” These are marked by a thoroughly artistic 
readiness to find beauty in the most familiar objects and scenes. 
Mr. Fenn, as he is not ashamed to own, is a true cockney, and he 
is further of a very contented disposition. And so he delights in 
the pictorial aspects of his capital. “ No one (he says) who goes 
through the world with his eyes open, and is on the look-out for 
beauty, be it where it may, and is sensible -to the charms of 
form, light and shade, and colour, can traverse the mighty 
Babylon without constantly being struck by its landseape-like capa~ 
bilities.” He finds Kew Gardens, Bushy Park, or Hampton Court 
“not bad make-shifts for the country,” and thinks the South 
Downs may well content a Londoner who is unable to reach Scot- 
land or Switzerland. We may not all be able to adopt Mr. Fenn’s 
comfortable way of looking at things, but these papers will at least 
tend to counteract the effect of much of that over-fastidious com- 
plaint about the vulgarization of the country which is now in 
vogue. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the other papers in 
these volumes, among which some of the stories deserve mention 
as exhibiting a delicate lyrical feeling and a finish of form which’ 
half remind one of a German Noveletie. Mr. Fenn has also one or 
two practical papers bearing on the needs of the blind, which show 
how much room there is in our country for an improved method 
of instructing this unfortunate class of persons. Altogether these 
volumes are to be recommended as containing the best thoughts of 
one who, though not deeply versed in literature, and showing here 
and there a certain want ob skill in style, has been an eager and 
yet kindly observer of nature and men, and whose irremediable 
calamity, while it has greatly increased his imaginative power, 
seems to have done little to lessen the range or exactness of his 
knowledge. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ill. 


_ame Christmas will hardly bring a prettier or pleasanter book | 


than Child-Life in Japan (M. Chaplin-Ayrton. Griffith and 
Farran), Miss Chaplin-Ayrton (we are led by some slight peeu- 
liayities of style to suppose that the author is a lady) enables 
English children to understand the happy carelessness of existence 
in a country where most things are made of paper, and there is 
scarcely any furniture “ot to be touched.” [ere are Japanese 


European ideas, aniline dyes, frock-coats, and other benefits of 
civilization were introduced, the older Japanese have ceased to 
take much interest in games. There is less fun than there used to 
be; and we doubt if there are still professional teachers of football 
attached to the Court. The evil may bring its own remedy. The 
Japanese are a people who would take kindly to lawn-tennis, 
and they may soon send a champion to Wimbledon. The more 
puerile spore resemble those of European children, The children 
play ‘‘ Blindman’s-buff,” “ Puss-in-the-corner,” “ Knuckle-bones ” 
(a favourite with the ancient Greeks), “ Honey-pots,” whatever 
that may be—it is described to us by an expert as something be- 
tween “ Family-coach ” and family-prayers—games of soldiers, the 
“ Tug of War,” and so forth. The girls are partial to battledore and 
shuttlecock, because, says Professor Griffis cynically, “it gives 
abundant opportunity for the display of personal beaaty, figure, 
and dress.” There are several popular tales of a simple sort in this 
collection, and the history of “ Brave Queen Jingo Kogo,” who did 
want to fight a.D, 200. Her son, Prince Hachiman, is now the 
war god of Japan. Ina curious picture Queen Jingo “sits smil- 
ing, babe on arm,” as Mr. Tennyson says. The Ja Arion is. 
represented on p. 59. He is riding a dolphin, and @ very good 
seat. The story of “ Uranai” (second-sight) proves that Japanese 
“ mediums” retain an sh a common among savage medi- 
cine-men. This pretty book has a singular cover, with emblems. 
which the Japanese understand to denote a gift or present. People: 


| — give it away are likely to be tempted to buy a new copy to 


The Grimm Fairy Library (G. Routledge and Sons)—ten. 
volumes in a neat box—is a modern fairy cabinet. Though every 
one Imows these tales, they have an endless fascination, and we 
confess to having wasted or well spent some time over “The Sing- 
ing Soaring Lark” and “‘ The Frog Prince.” is prince is the 
“ paddo” of whom the Scotch lassie said “the puir beast canna 
mean onything serious.” The frog’s intentions, however, were: 
absolutely in earnest. He meets us again in Zulu folk-lore, where 
he “becomes a great chief.” No doubt he is “ Bhéki the sun- 
frog” who. ‘squats on the water,” and very likely the Zulus: 
brought him from “ the cradle of the Aryan race,” who had never 
seen the sea, ‘The Singing Soaring Lark” is a Teutonic medley 
of “ Beauty and the Beast,” “The Black Bull o’ Norroway,” a bit 
from one of the stories of ‘‘ The Three Calendars,” a trifle from the 
‘abinogion—in short, a complete pic-nic of popular tales. The little- 
volumes are neatly bound and cleverly illustrated. By the way, 


_@ new fairy library might be made from Albanian, Cyprian, Bush- 


man, Japanese, and other collections. It would please children. 
and be useful to the student. 

British Rural Sports (Stonehenge. F, Warne and Co.)—This 
is the fourteenth edition of a compendious and indispensable work. 
The book is brought up to the latest level of scientific sport, and. 
the results of “an important trial of the new Schultze gunpowder ” 
are published. 

Caledonia (W. P. Nimmo) is a book of verses selected from the- 
works of Scott, Burns, and Ramsay, and illustrated by Mr. 
Maewhirter. There is a very bleak and desolate view of Smail- 
holm tower, a charming sketch of Linlithgow by moonlight, a 
murky design of Coriskin, a capital representation of a shower in 
the Pass of Glencoe. From Burns's Hallowe’en the student learns 
that “ by Jing” was a Scotch oath in the poet’s time. Is the “o” 
the sign of the ablative? All the drawings are conscientious and 
original, a thing not universal in Christmas s 

Left to Themselves (Augusta Marryat. Warne and Co.)—Miss: 
Marryat has some of Captain Marryat’s talent for interesting her 
readers. The children to whom the Settlers in Canada is a mine 
of delight will not fail to be pleased with the adventures of John 
and George Lambert in their efforts to make a home fit for their 
mother in the wilds of Australia. The only drawback to all these: 
stories is the extraordinary precocity and the success of the young 
emigrants, which might not fall to the lot of those who tried to 
follow in their way oe,» ; but of course a lengthy catalogue of 
failures would be far from entertaining. George's hair-breadth 
escapes on the way to reach the farm, the father’s death, and 
John’s loss in the plain are told well and naturally. The boys” 
blind confidence in their ugly and somewhat useless dog Pincher, 
and George’s pride in his two little pigs, “ Frangipani” and “ Ess 
Bouquet,” are humorously described, and the illustrations are, on 
the whole, fairly good. 

Englefield Grange (Mrs. H. B. Paull. Warne and Oo.)—Mrs. 
Paull’s books are admirably suited to persons who have much 
leisure, strong domestic tastes, and who do not greatly care to form 

a distinct idea of the intricacies of her plots or the idiosyncrasies 
of her characters. In Englefield Grange the mind is hopeless! 
confused by the number of persons introduced into the story, whic 
is spread over many yeats and two generations, hat, for 
instance, is the use of giving an elaborate description of Lord 
‘Rivers and his family in the beginning of the book, when the onl. 
object of his existence is to provide a living for the hero at the end? 
Mrs. Paull has a certain amount of skill in the drawing of cha- 
racter, if she would only determine to concentrate her energies. 
| The heroine’s father, Edward Armstrong, is tolerably lifelike. 

Cloverly (Mary Higham. Warne and Co.)—There is something 
agreeable, as a rule, in the bright, open-air life of many of these 
American stories. The people appear so peaceful and contented, and 
are happy on so little, that their readers feel peaceful and contented 
too. Cloverly is told by a young girl who, unlike most young 
girls that write their autobiographies, does not describe herself as 


buys snow-balling, top-spinning, walking on stilts, teasing turtles, 
playing at Kangura, building snow-men, and so forth. Since 


ugly and disagreeable, and imply that she is lovely and fascinating. 
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The characters are all clearly defined and attractive, and Miss 
Higham has escaped the snare of making Flo seem insipid, when she 
only intended her to be simple and good. It is to be wished that 
many English story-writers managed these things better. 

Harty the Wanderer (Fairleigh Owen. Griffith and Farran). 
—Harty Winwood’s wish to see the world and become a sailor was 
fulfilled in a manner different from what he had expected. One 
day he played truant. from school, and got lost in a wood, where 
he met with an accident. He was picked up by some sailors on 
their way to join their ship which lay anchored conveniently 
below ou was bound for China. Then Harty’s adventures begin, 
and very wonderful they are. Any one of them would have been 
sufficient to make a boy a hero for life. ee | include his being 
left on an island with savages, and a shipwreck besides. Of course 
he escapes from all perils, and is rescued from starvation in an 
open boat on the deep, by the ship containing his father and 
mother who are returning from India. After these experiences, 
Harty’s craving for adventures seems satisfied, and so perhaps is 
that of the reader. 

Master Bobby (Author of “Christina North.” C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Master Bobby is a little boy who, after the death 
of his mother, and the removal of his sister to an orphanage, has 
lived alone in a London court. In spite of his ignorance and the 
surrounding temptations, he has always, as he expresses it, kept 
himself respectable. At the opening of the story he is about 
thirteen. His attempts to dress himself well when he is going to 
see his sister, and her feelings of pride in her own superior clever- 
ness and position, are described both humorously and pathetically, 
and the whole book, though religious in its tone and teaching, is 
quite free from the sentimentality that mars most works of this 
kind 


The Belgravia Annual (Chatto and Windus).—Long ago when 
Miss Braddon made her heroine fall in love with a groom, she had 
at least the grace to make the girl bitterly repent her folly. The 
heroine of Mr. Wilkie Collins's “Shocking Story” in this annual 
has no such claim on our sympathy. She is a young lady who 
lives in London with her uncle and aunt, e highly connected, 
and when her uncle can no longer ride with her, and engages a 
groom to accompany her, Miss Mina instantly falls in love with 
the latter, gives him ti 4 encouragement, and finally proposes to 
him. The language in which she relates the discovery of her feel- 
ings and her ultimate mode of anata are unpleasant to the 
last degree, nor are matters at all improved by the ete 
to form her excuse—that the groom is the son of her aunt, Lady 
Catherine, and a French nobleman to whom she was engaged, and 
who died previous to her marriage with the General. Surely Mr. 
Wilkie Collins has presumed too far on public forbearance. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Mr. Payn’s lively little sketch called a 
Mediavai Mistake. A young doctor is sent to visit a nobleman 
the of a Crusader, and strange things 

a uring his night’s visit. 

oat (S. M. Bidivese and Sons).—The scene of this tale is 
{aid near Derwentwater, and the person “lost ” is a blind girl, who 
has just arrived from Smyrna with her sister on a visit to her 
cousins. Why the author should have taken all the trouble to 
drag the heroine such a distance when any one else might have 
got lost equally well it is impossible to conceive. It is also not 
easy to see how the lame boy Arthur could have played football 
at all, far less have found his crutches only “a little in the way.” 
At Rugby football a crutch in a determined hand might be useful. 
It would likewise be satisfactory to prove to Mrs. Temple that a 
drawing-room is not necessarily a room “ where there is no feeling 
of home, where fire-irons are for show and not for use, and where 
chairs are too smart to be sat on.” The book is well intentioned 
and harmless, but not very lifelike or 

The Baby's Bouquet (Illustrated by Walter Orane).—This is a 
welcome sequel to the Baby's Opera. The pictures are as quaint, 
the colouring as delicate, the songs as familiar. There are besides 
some French and German nursery rhymes, which children can be 
easily taught. Of these, “Sur le Pont d’Avignon,” with the 
eg of the men and women dancing in the short waists and 

igh-crowned hats of the Republic, is particularly her Subtle 
analysis might find deep meaning in this childish play. 

A New Child's Play (E.V.B. Sampson Low and Co.)— 
E. V. B. has not been so — as a 4 her illustrations of 
nursery rhymes. In A New Child's Play she has exaggerated her 
oe! faults. The children’s heads are preternaturally big, and 
the colouring is coarse and crude. The designs of flowers are 
often , as in the illustrations to “ Little Miss Moffat” and 
“The Little Brown Owl”; but, as a whole, the book is never 
likely to become such a favourite with children as the Story 

Wi an End, 

Aunt Annette’s Stories to Ada (Annette A. Salaman. Griffith 
and Farran).—These are four short tales, two of which are 
desi to impress — quite little children the horrors of 
cruelty to animals. e tendency to make the drawings like 

out of focus is observable in this as well as in most 
other illustrated books of the year. This is particularly notice- 
able in a short story called Little Bess (M. W. Sunday School 
Union), where the figures in the frontispiece are perfectly gigantic. 

The Young Rebels (Ascott Hope. Sunday School Union) is a 
‘very spirited narrative of the battle of Lexington. It is supposed 
bons fe told by an eye-witness,a boy who ran away from school 
with his brother, and, while wandering through the forest, 
stumbled by accident on the place where the battle was being 
fought. The story is related in a straightforward manner and in 
eimple language. 


In Chats about Animals (Ward, Lock, and Co.) the illustrations 
are superior to the printing of the letterpress. The larger beasts 
are particularly , but the artist fails grievously in his picture 
of a cat (p. 19), which is hardly recognizable. 

Worth Doing (E. Brockmann. Warne) is the account of a 
family of children who tried for a whole year to conquer their 
faults, and partially succeeded. Their mischievous pranks are 
well described, and will amuse their little readers. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M COHEN has visited Germany since the late war, and 
e after a long residence in that country he brings back the 
results of his observations.* He has studied the new Empire 
from the economic, moral, and social points of view; he justly 
believes that France can only benefit by thoroughly knowing 
the condition of her neighbour, and he is aware that such a 
study, in order to be beneticial, should be conducted with strict 
impartiality. Irritated as Frenchmen may naturally be by recent 
events, they cannot forget that Germany has always held and 


_now more than ever holds a most important part in European 


affairs, nor can they refuse to acknowledge the consummate skill 
of her statesmen and the military talent of her generals, They 
will do well, therefore, quietly to examine the causes of this 
superiority, and to see whether useful lessons for the future can- 
not be derived from the investigation. M. Cohen’s volume is 
divided into three parts; he begins by describing the struggle 
for national unity since the tenth century; he then discusses the 
present state of the German Empire, and finally endeavours to 
appreciate the general character of its civilization. Asa conclu- 
sion to the first of these sketches, he contends that Napoleon III.’s 
idea of favouring the aspirations both of Italy and of Germany 
towards unity was an excellent one, but that it was spoiled by 
the vacillating nature of the Emperor's policy and the incapacity 
of his advisers. As a general summary of the whole work, he 
tells us that German unity, founded on war, badly organized after 
victory, and threatened by external complications and revolutions 
at home, depends for its stability on the continuance of peace. 
M. Cohen maintains at the same time that the only way of healing 
the wounds which are still bleeding would be the neutralization 
of Alsace, the retrocession of Lorraine, and a commercial treaty 
between the two nations. It is a pity that his conclusions are so 
very remotely related to existing facts and probabilities. 

A few years ago M. Havet published a work intended to show 
that Christianity was greatly indebted to Hellenism,so much so 
indeed that it might considered as its expansion. Applying 
the same theory to Judaism, he now aimst at bringing out 
the relations between Hebrew thought and the religion of the 
Gospel. In endeavouring to deprive Christianity of all claims to 
originality, he has been led into assertions exceeding in boldness 
even those of MM. Renan and Reuss. One thing will strike M. 
Havet's readers as remarkable—namely, that a writer who deals 
rs orp with Judaism on the one hand, and who, on the other, 

so loudly about the critical method of the German school, 
szould know neither Hebrew nor German. M. Havet frankl 
acknowledges in his preface that the volume he devoted to Greek 
civilization has been rather sharply criticized, even amongst non- 
orthodox scholars. The present one will, no doubt, be equally 
objected to; and, however able some parts of it may be, 
the chapter on Philo more especially, it would be difficult to 
find in the same number of pages an equal amount of theories 
and assertions unsupported by facts. 

The Eastern question is no new one. It arose as soon as 
the Turks were settled in Europe, and Russia’s first act as a 
Euro Power was to claim the right of interfering against 
the Sultan whenever a fitting opportunity should present itself. 
Both Prussia and Austria soon found themselves drawn into 
the difficulty on account of their geographical position, and 
as the former of these Powers had no direct interest in Eastern 
affairs, it was speedily led to form an alliance with the Ozar. 
M. Albert Sorel’s object in the volume which he has recently 
published} is to trace the origin of the problem which is now 
agitating the world both in Europe and in Asia; he aims at 
proving that the responsibility of substituting brute force for 
diplomacy and international law cannot fairly be ascribed to the 
French Revolution and to Napoleon I. Legitimate Govern- 
ments had already set the example, and the ideal of justice was 
very cavalierly dealt with at St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin. 
There is much in M. Sorel’s book that deserves attention. 

M. Saint-René-Taillandier published three years ago an inte- 
resting summary of Baron de Bunsen’s correspondence. He has 
now taken up for the same p the memoirs of Baron 
Stockmar §, and introduces them to French readers with eluci- 
datory comments and og ey More than seventy years have 
elapsed since Napoleon, lamenting the ignorance of Frenchmen on 
subjects connected with contemporary history, projected the 
creation of a new lectureship at the Collége de France for 
the express purpose of supplying this want. M. Saint-René- 
Taillandier is of opinion that the remedy has not yet been applied 


* Etudes sur empire Allemagne. Par J. Cohen. Paris: Lévy. 
“2 Le christianisme et ses origines—le Judaisme. Par E. Havet. Paris: 
vy. 
} La question d’ Orient au XVIII¢ siécle, les origines de la triple alliance. 
Par Albert Sorel. Paris: Plon. mT 


t-René-Taillandier. Paris and London: L. Hachette & 
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widely enrages and that his compatriots know more about the 
Punic wars t: about the time in which they live. He is further 

rsuaded that the most attractive, if not the best, way of studying 
fistory is to consult the impressions of the confidential friends and 
advisers of leading political mages. ‘Thus it is that, after 
having analysed the despatches of Baron Bunsen, he turns for 
a similar purpose to Baron Stockmar’s memoirs. 

The Pantagruel of Rabelais and Bonaventure Despérier's 
Cymbalum mundi have indirectly diminished the _—_— of other 
writers who in the sixteenth century enriched French literature 
with works where originality of observation, humour, and satirical 
pungency are happily blended together. We may name as an 
instance Noél du Fail, Sieur de la Hérissaye, the author of the 
Propos rustiques and the Baliverneries, by profession a councillor 
in the Parliament of - Rennes, and by disposition a keen observer 
of men and social life.* The Bibiiot @un curieux, pub- 
lished by M. Lemerre, would not have been complete without 
an edition of Du Fail’s works. This first volume gives us the 
Propos ee at some future time the Baliverneries. may be 
expected. we were to attempt a history of literary forgeries 
in France, we might easily go back to the sixteenth century, and 
show cause why L’Isle sonnante should not be ascribed to Rabelais. 
In like manner, the Sieur de Ja Hérissaye has been made re- 
sponsible for a good deal which he never wrote; and M. Arthur 
de la Borderie, in preparing the excellent edition now before us, 
has had first to clear the ground of much rubbish. The Propos 
rustiques appeared originally in 1547, and the present editor was 
fortunate in gaining access to the little volume which bears the 
imprint of Jean de Tournes, bookseller at Lyons. We have thus 
the work as it first appeared, increased to double its size by pre- 
faces, introductions, notes, biographical details, various readings, 
&c. We recommend all who wish to become acquainted with 
life as it was three centuries ago in the rural districts of France 
to study Léon Ladulfi; for Noél du Fail, following the general 
custom, had adopted a pseudonym, just as Rabelais was equally 
well known by the anagram Alcofribus Nasier, and Bonaventure 
—— under the designation of Thomas Duclevier. 

. Fouillée’s reputation as a metaphysical writer is well known. 
We noticed his volume on liberty and determinism when it first 
appeared ; the present one t, which treats of the same questions from 
a different point of view, contains much that will repay attention. 

The new work of the Duke of Broglie { is of great interest for 
the history not only of France, but of England also, about the close 
of the last century ; some parts of it had already appeared in the 
Correspondant and in the Revue dee Deux Mondes, but it is only 
now that we can form an adequate idea of its scope and 
character. It was already known that Louis XV., in addition 
to the official communications which his Ministers and himself 
exchanged with French ambassadors and chargés d'affaires abroad, 
carried on a secret correspondence with diplomatic agents whose 
despatches and reports never went beyond His Majesty's private 
study. What, however, was that secret correspondence — that 
affatre secréte, or secret du Rot, as it was called? What was its 
purpose and its character? Who were the persons honoured with 
the King’s confidence? And how far did these clandestine com- 
munications influence European politics? On these points no in- 
formation was accessible, and even the late M. Boutaric, in the 
two interesting volumes he published twelve years ago under the 
title Correspondance secréte inédite de Louis XV. sur la politique 
étrangére avec le comte de Broglie, only excited the curiosity of 
historical students without satisfying it, for the simple reason that 
he had not at his disposal the really important documents which 
the title of his work seemed to announce. He had, in fact, 
merely consulted the treasures of the French Record Office, 
whereas the Duke of Broglie has been able to carry on his 
investigations both at the Foreign Office and at the War 
Office; and thus his researches complete those of M. Boutaric. 
We cannot of course give here more than the faintest idea 
of a publication which deserves minute and attentive exami- 
nation; we will only say ,that the epoch covered by the 
correspondence extends from 1752 to 1774, thus including some 
of the most noteworthy events of the last century—the parti- 
tion of Poland, for instance, the American war, and the revolu- 
tion in Sweden. Amongst the numerous dramatis persone who 
ay on the scene we find Beaumarchais, the famous Chevalier 
@’Kon, Dumouriez, and a host of subaltern characters, half spies, 
half diplomatists, always ready to fish in troubled waters, and 
having very little reputation to lose. Louis XV. here, as always, ex- 
hibits, together with an accurate knowledge of politics and a certain 
sense of the dignity of his country, the most deplorable apathy 
and the most wretched selfishness. The Count and the ‘Abbé de 
Broglie, who have the lion’s share in the correspondence, stand out 
in brilliant relief as models of statesmanship and high principle in 
yg tes these qualities were not very common. 

Imbert de Saint-Amand has added a fourth volume to those 


+ L’idée moderne du droit en A ,en Angleterre et en France. Par 
A. Fouillée. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

t Le secret du Roi, Par le duc de Broglie, de l’Académie frangaise, 
Paris: Lévy. 
de Marie Antoinette. Par Imbert de Saint-Amand. 


ing the last years of a reign whic SO prospero’ mn, M. 
Joubert de not his for the 
ancien régime, and he sketches with much vigour the glories of 
Versailles and Trianon from 1774 to 1780, introducing us to the 
friends and intimates of the Queen, Lauzun and Fersen, Mme. de 
Polignac and the Princess de Lamballe, Bezenval and the Prince de 
Ligne. The volume has no pretensions whatever either to depth 
of research or to political importance ; but it is well written and 
sufficiently interesting. 

We have had English and French views of the Eastern 
question; two thick octavo volumes now give us the Russian 
version of the case as stated by a “ retired diplomatist.”* The 
author gives us first a retrospective sketch of European policy 
since the peace of 1815; he then describes the Crimean war from 
his own point of view, supporting his apology for Russia by con- 
stant po to State papers and other official documents. 
These two volumes are an important contribution to the history 
of the pag and should be read in conjunction with the 
works of Mr. Kinglake and M, Camille Rousset. We are informed 
that the Etude has been in type for the last four years, but that its 
tata was postponed for reasons independent of the editor’s 
will. 
M. Leroux has just added to his Elzevirian Oriental Library a 
small volume of Malay legends ¢, well known in the East under 
the title of Selalat-es-Selatin (Arabic), or Sedjacat Malayon (Malay), 
the corresponding Engli esignation being, we ey es The 
Genealogy of the Sultans.” The late M. Dulaurier had about thirty 
years ago printed the first chapters of the original, and the present 
version is the first which has ever been attempted. M. Devic, 
the translator, announces a second volume, in which he 
to describe the work itself; it seems, in the meanwhile, to be 
rather a fiction than a bond Jide chronicle, if at least we ma 
believe the French scholar, who applies to it in his preface Aristotle's 
saying to the effect that romance is better than history. 

The Life of Leo XILL. by the Abbé Vidieu $ does not call for 
any detailed notice here; it contains a number of biographical 
particulars interspersed with extracts from the Pope’s sermons, 
pastoral letters, and other writings. The author endeavours to 
show that the new head of the Roman Catholic Church is equal to 
the heavy task imposed upon him, and that the first acts of his 
government are of excellent omen for the future. 

The fifth volume of the registres-journaux of Pierre de L’Estoile § 
has just been published, and equals in interest the preceding ones. 
It begins with the murder of rest Bes and takes us as far as the 

ear 1593, one of the most remarkable periods in the history of 
5 owe We see the desperate efforts of the Ligue and the Span- 
ish to continue the civil war and to maintain Ultramontanism 
as the ing principle of French politics. The Duchess of 
Montpensier and the Duke of Mayence are still resolute in their 
Opposition to the King of Navarre; the “Sixteen” rule in Paris ; 
and the violent sermons of Boucher, Commolet, Rose, and Guarinus 
keep up the irritation of the bourgeoisie at fever-heat. In the mean- 
while the “ Béarnais,” amidst ue § discouragements and draw- 
backs, makes steady progress towards the recovery of the kingdom. 
The battle of Arques is fought, Chartres surrenders, and Paris is 


_reduced to all the horrors of a siege. It would be impossible to 


give here the slightest notion of the importance of Pierre de 
L’Estoile’s registresjournaux for the history of the last decade of 
the sixteenth century. It is a perfect storehouse of anecdotes, 
portraits, and sketches of every description. The only writers that 
or Roman history. He forms the connec ink, so to speak, 
between Tallemand des 

M. Marion has published a remarkably good boty ot sketch 
of Locke ||, whois still but little known in France. y persons 
look upon the author of the Essay on the Human Understanding 
as a mere dissident from Cartesianism, who modified in a false 
direction the views of the French philosopher; others acknow- 
ledge that both Hobbes and Bacon had a large share in shaping 
Locke’s metaphysical views; whilst a few sounder critics 
see in him an original thinker. Still even the best-informed 
amongst our neighbours cannot be said to have more than a very 
imperfect knowledge of the founder of modern sensationalism, since 
they are for the any pa unacquainted with the ge am works 
pecienet by Lord King, and more recently by Mr. Fox Bourne. 

+ has been M, Marion’s endeavour to supply the deficiency, and he 
has on the whole succeeded, although e is sometimes disposed 
to te the merits of Locke and to undervalue those of his 
rivals belonging to the idealistic school. 

On the occasion of the late International Exhibition the 
French Government invited to Paris some of the teachers in 
the elementary schools, and a series of lectures or addresses 
were given to them at the Sorbonne. These are now collected 
in a small velume{, containing short practical essays on the 

* Etude diplomatique sur la guerre de Crimée. Par un ancien Diplomate. 
Sampson Low & Co. 

+ Légendes et traditions historiques de Varchipel Indien, tradui 
premicre fois du Maluis en Francais. Par L. M. Devic. 1 

Le Pape Léon sa vie, son avénement, ses écrits. Par 
Vidieu. Paris: Plon. 

Mémoires-journaur de Pierre de L’ Estoile. i 
ac Tome v. Paris: Librairie 

Locke, sa vie et son @uvre, d’aprés des documents nouveaux. Par Henri 

Con i ites aux instituteurs 
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he had previously given us on the Court of Versuilles; the title, : 
Les beaux jours de Marie Antoinette §, sufficiently defines the : 
period here treated of. We are taken as far as the death of 
* Les propos rustiques de Noél du Fail, texte original de 1547. Avec in- : 
etc., par la Borderie. Paris: 
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M. Eugéne Fallex has published in M. Lemerre’s educational 
collection an anthology from the Latin poets.* It contains choice 
selections translated into French, aocompanied by the original text 
and preceded by short biographical notices. It is obviously de- 
signed for readers who cannot devote any time to serious classical 
studies, but who still wish to know something about the great 
authors of Latin antiquity. ’ 


If any one has a right to discourse about travels it is cer- 


tainly M. Jules Verne. Leaving, for the present, the domains of 
fiction, he attempts, with the aid of M. Moral, to relate the lives 
and adventures of the chief geographical discoverers from the re- 


motest times.t An account of Hanno’s expedition begins the first 
chapter, the last being given to Hudson and Baffin. We are still 
yery far, as our ers will see, from Sir Samuel Baker, Dr. 
Livingstone, and Mr. Stanley ; but no doubt we shall come to them 
in due course. Meanwhile we can safely say that M. Verne has 
to throw a great deal of interest upon a subject which has 
often been treated. His two volumes are well written in a popular 
style, and will no doubt be welcomed by a large number of readers. 
We have already mentioned one or two works on education, but 
the list is not exhausted; astronomy, hydrography, and geology 
form the subjects of three small pamphlets issued by M. Germer- 
Bailliare.t M. Ernest Legouvé gives some useful and practical 
directions on the art of reading aloud §, which is certainly as much 
neglected in France as it is on this side of the Channel. 
e novels and poetry lately published are of average merit. 
In Berthe Sigelin || M. Edouard Cadol aims at demonstrating the 
necessity of divorce in the present state of society. The well- 
known phrase, Tue-la! is one way of settling matrimonial diffi- 
culties; would it not, he asks, be better to untie the knot than 
to sever it violently? This sort of reasoning is wonder- 
fully easy. The author (Mme. Gustave Fould) of Le clou au 
couvent{, instead of unfastening a knot, wishes, on the contrary, 
to make it faster than it was before, and to reunite three classes 
of people who since 1793 have been taught to suspect and dislike 
one another; we mean the (Roman) Church, the noblesse, and 
the people. The tale is prettily written and interesting. 
* Anthologie des poties Latins, avee la traduction en Frangais. Par E. 
Fallex. Paris: 


+ Histoire des grands voyages et des grands voyageurs. Par Jules Verne. 
Paris: Hetzel. 


t Secchi, Wolf, et Briot—le soleil et les étoiles. Blerzy—torrents, fleuves, 
et canaux de la France. Brothier—histoire de la terre. Paris: Germer- 


Bailliére. 
§ Petit traité de lecture & haute voir. Par Ernest Legouvé. Paris: 
Hetzel. 


| Berthe Sigelin. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: Lévy. 
| Le clou au couvent. Par Gustave Haller. Paris: Lévy. 


Mr. CurpErs writes to us, with reference to a passage in his 

speech at Pontefract commented upon in last week's SATURDAY 
Review, that tt was not his intention to“ hold up to ridicule 
“ a Memorandum by Sir Bartle Frere as ‘the Chauvinism of 
second-rate Indian official.” Mr. “ certainly 
“ quoted an expression in Sir Bartle Frere's Memorandum, and 
“ also spoke of second-rate Indian offictals’ Chauvinism ; but it 
“ never entered” his “mind to designate Sir Bartie Frere as a 
“ ¢ second-rate official” }... CHILpERs adds, “ If the excellent 
and terse report in the Times of what I said at Pontefract has 
“ given to any friend of Sir Bartle Frere the impression that such 
“was my intention, I can only express my sincere regret that I 
“ did not more fully explain my meaning.” 
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ORE'S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRZTORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 

SERPENT," each 33 by 22 feet ; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” “ Christian Martyrs,” &c., 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


HE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 


PICTURES at ARTHUR _TOOTH'S GALLERY, 5 Haymarket (opposite 
Majesty's Theatre), is NOW OPEN. Admission. ls., including Catal . ™ 


{TCHINGS by the GREAT MASTERS.—Mr. SEYMOUR 

HADEN having lent to the FINE ART SOCIETY a Selection from his magnificent 
COLLECTION of ETCHINGS by the Great Masters, with a view to illustrate the Art of 
Etching, the same is now ON VIEW, at their Galleries, 148 New Bond Street. Mr. Haden's 
Notes on the Collection, ls. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


ME. MARTIN ‘COLNAGHI (Guardi Gallery), 11 Ha 


THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION now OPEN contains Pictures by 
Roybet, Baugereau, i i 


arket. 
‘harlemont, 


Domingo, Israels, Madrazo, Melis, Boldini, Munche, &c. &c. From Ten to 
Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 
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ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY— 
k? An ELECTION to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on Friday, 
January 24, 1879, and the Ex tion will n i 


c 
The Scholarships will be of the valine of £50, £50, £30, and £20 each. 


‘They are open to Boys 
who will! be under the age of Fourteen on January 1, 1879, and are tenable for Four Years, Unde 
opedte i a i ntary Scholarship may be awarded after the four F. 

enure. 
During the days of E: Candidates will be received in the College. 


ORDINARY TERMS, 
(Subject to the above deduction in the case of Scholars.) 
An Entrance Fee, Ten Guineas. 
College Fees (payable terminally in advance), Ninety Guineas per annum and upwards, 
according to age at date of entrance. 
Gymnasium, washing, ordinary medical attendance, &c., Nine-Guineas per annum. 
e Entrance Fee is not charged for Boys under Twelve. 
Apply te the Bursar, Radley College, Abingdon. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—The Easter Term 
commences Saturday, January 18, 1879. An Examination will be held at the College on 


Thursday and Friday, January 16 and 17, to Elect to Seven Scholarships.—For partic 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. by 


XFORD MILITARY COLLEGE.—THREE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of £25 each (two founded by Sir William Armstrong), tenable for two y: will 
be offered for Competition on the 17th and 18th of January, 1879. They are oj “to Boys 
between Fourteen and Sixteen, who are Sons of Officers, or (whether Sons of or not) 
Candidates for Commissions in the Military Service.—For further particulars, apply to the 
GOVERNOR or HEAD-MASTER. 


Cry of LONDON COLLEGE for LADIES and KINDER- 
GARTEN. 


‘pper School, Transition-class, and Kindergarten. Subjects 
taught are: ure History, English Language, Reading and Grammar, 7 Be 
Composition, Arithmetic, Euclid and Algebra, Natural Science, Writing and Book-Keep 
Political Economy, Geography Political and Physical, History Ancient and Modern 
Latin, German, and Italian Languages : 

Natural History, Lessons on Objects, Needlework, Pianoforte, Singing, Drawing. and Dancing. 
fessors—Prot, CH. CAssaL. LL.D., Univer. Coll. ; Brintey Kicnarps, Esq., Prof. and 
Mem. Royal Acad. of Music ; Prof. A. LUDEMANN : C. E. CASSAL, Esq. ; G. EE 
DONALD LauRIE, Esq,; J. EMERY, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Signor Gancta ; J. 8. COOPER, Esq. : 
ARNOLD Bircu, Esq. ; A. J. STARK, Esq , &c, Pupils prepared for the Cambridge, Oxford 
and other higher Exuminations fur Women. Ladies can attend any of the Classes. Schoob 
hours from Ten a.M. to Three P.M. A limited number of Boarders taken. Lent Term begins 
January 22. 1879. Particalars and Prospectus can be had on application. Two Scholarships, 
tenable in the College for one year, and equal in value to Fifty Guineas and Thirty-five 
Guineas respectively, are awarded annually in the Upper School. 
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The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
BITIONS will be held on December 19 and 


}YOLKESTONE.—MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A., Oxon, 


assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS 
Universities, Sandhurst, Woolwich, the Civil Service, and ali Compet itive Seeiaciean, ot 


few Militia Subalterns can be received after Christmas, who will be ed fi i 
Examination and the Competition in Military Subjects, Prenared for the Qu 
} DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of 
Taunton College School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
as PUPILA.— Address, Stockton Hectory, near Rugby. BOYB, 


\ ; Fren 
and Laws of Health ; Domestic Economy, 


for SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHI- 
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Mr. Gladstone on Club Government. 


Board and London Floods. Mr. Bagehoton Conservative Prospects. 
The Universities and the Inns of Court, 


Disqualifying Gifts. The Origin of Popular Tales. 

~The Queen’s English in the Wars. Abbé Martin’s Rejoinder. 
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Scottish Festivities. The Iron Trade ia Germany. 
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Fenn’s Blind Man's Holidays. 
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S'. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 
M.A., Oxon, receives PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools. The honse stands on 


high grpund and overlooks the sea.— For terms, &c., address, ‘The Mount Lodge, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 


XFORD MILITARY COLLEGE and PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— 
Link, SPECIAL PREPARATION for the above by H. WILSON, M.A., Cantab. 


(GHERTSEY, SURREY. — PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Terms, 120 Guineas. Private Bed , 150 Gui 4 wing 

om for Mathematica Frenchy “Hage lve, ground, 

neighbour! ; gravel soi!._ERNES’ GE, M.A. (Balllol, Oxford), 

begins Friday, J anuary a, 1879. 


To WIDOWERS and GUARDIANS.—A LADY and 
GENTLEMAN, living fn a large, airy Residence, r the Park: take CHARG 
of the DAUGHTER of a Gentleman of good position, 
an arrangement might be made to share their home with a Widower, with one, or even 
Children. Exceptional advantages offered, including change of air, &e._ Address (with 
so” to A, at Brown’s Advertising Office, 4 Little George Street, Westminster 


ANTED, a GRADUATE, either of Oxford or Cambridge, 
Christmas 


to assist in the work of a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, after 
Address, Rev. W. BROWNING, Thorpe Mandeville, hy bai 


A WIDOWER would feel obliged, to any Parent or other 


qualified adviser, for information as to a SCHOOL for his DAU 5 ideal 
Schoolmistress should be a Mother, and in her method should aim at pa a, diy ape 


tite for knowledge, and effecting an exact appreciation of all igati 
especial regard to the laws of health. Broad Chureh views, gout of 
Address, N. E., Abbott’s Advertisement Office, Eastcheap, London, 


OCCUPATION WANTED, by a GENTLEMAN, as SECRE- 


TARY, or otherwise. Remuneration no Sg ed letter, to A.B., care of 


Domville Lawrence, Graham, & Long, 6 New Square, Lincoln 


| 
| 
| 
|= — 
| y 
| 
8 CITY ROAD, FINSBURY SQUARE. 
Lady Principal...+....++s++++.Miss M. MURTON, L.A. 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
| | 
| 
i The Opening of Parliament. | 
f ne Central Asia. The State of Parties. 
Throngh Asiatic Turkey. 
Milton’s Poems for Stadents. ‘The Devil’s Advocate. 
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The Saturday, Review. 


ACTOTUM or SEORETARY. —An EN GLISHMAN, 
Aged ht, of uni! holdi res; ‘ition, 

Advertiser is familiar with the Continent sad G a 

facile and experi enced SLATOR and CORRESPONDENT, 

SHORTHAND-W. RITER ; he is actically 

perty and Financial Operations, orough! 


H{YDROPATHY. — —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. a health veers for Invalids 
get cers. Turkish Baths on the Premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. Prospectus 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee room Yor Ladies and Gentcmen. Water the Hotels 
P. O, RICKARDS, Manager. 


BATH —VISITORS ar are invited to this Beautiful City, two 


and a quarter ho ned for its HOT MINERAL WA ERS and 
unequalled BATHS, in d GOUT. The Victoria Park Theatre 
and Public Rooms are constantly open. Great E 

maf 


. Excellent shops and 
ket. ‘Good Hunting centre. the “BEAUF RT and BERKELEY Hunt fixtures being 
now easily accessible by rail. — Pensions, Furnished Houses and Apartments 


Livery stables and loose boxes for hi 

RODRIGUES’ N NOVELTIES in MONOGRA AMS, ARMS, 
Addresses, Steel Dies Engraved as 

NOTE PAPBR and ENVELOPES artistically Illuminated in Gola, Silver, Bronze, and 


an ae in the first style. 
BEST RELIEF 8’ ING, one colour, reduced to 1s. per 100. 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brayca Orrice—39 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
Garratt 


Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson Esq. 
Alexander Druce, 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, 
Charles Hermann 
harles Ernest Green. 
har! 


Robert Am 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
OTICE—The usual Fifteen Days 
due at Christmas will expire on 9, 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
, LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 


HERALDIC STATIONERS and eva 


rge consumers generally, 
ds of Stationery at then most moderate prices, 
Cash discount 10 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, 8. W. 


E DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
Exchange, London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CIIRONOMETERS, &e., to "Her 


est: 
of the Great Clock Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 
Standard timekeeper of the the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 


WitLtianm S. 
39 STREET, W., &. &c. 


TABLE CUTLER Table Knives. Dessert Knives. 
The B Blades of the nest Steel. d. 8. d, Pairs. d. 
Handles......... per Dozen 14 
ditto 18 14 
20 5 
20 


+ 


” 

” 
” 

” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


LAMPS. 
WiILLiAM S. BURTON invites attention to this 
of LAMPS, comprising amongst others the following varieties : 
Patent Duplex . 6d. 
Queen's Reading 


LUXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous Oil, per H 
OLZA ety eat —Hest Wrench, per Gallon, 2s. 14. 


Wiliam 8. "BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
to the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, containing 850 


TEAL SON'S 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, and Fepaoom FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
195, 196, "7, 198 Tottenham C ‘ourt Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free. 


Braver YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
art Road, 


CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 
The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, 213 Tottenham Court Road 
(Exac ‘ly opposite to Goodge Street), 
Invite iaspection of their large Stock of 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS in FURNITURE, 
‘WICKER and BASKET WORK, and other Goods, in great variety. 


A R D N E R 
DINNER . AND GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, E and U: Ned in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 ~ the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s, 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, 


A large participation in Profits, with Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under heel Charter, from the li: of partnership. 
All real ers Pg ed in modern practice, with the coemaiy of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for desc 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be 4 ig on application. 

Royal Exchange, London. . R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


FIRE, Live. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Total Annual Income £1,537,711 
Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured are entitled to Four-Fifths of the 
of the vbatticipating Cin Class, Non-Bonus Policies at wel rates, Fire Insurances upon 
equitable te: the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, apply as above, or to 
any of the Agents of the Company.. 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANOE OFFICE, 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) socecss £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,800,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,900. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIxX FIRE OF FIO &E, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settle 
Insurances effected in all parts ‘oft ihe World, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


GTEAMBO AT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY AOOCIDENTS! 
Accidents of all kinds Insured against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £210,000. £1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


YHE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Denier, — Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For r periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the meat free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Fostign Securities, in East India Stock and 
the safe custody of the same u: ta 
Tnterest drawn, and Army, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Fin nage and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


DINNER SERVICES. TABLE GL/ OF 
s 
Plain Light Stem Glass ........... ° 
Engraved L ight § Stem Glass ....... 
Richly-Cut Gl 
Engraved Flowers 
Engraved Grass and Fern . 
Discount 15 per Cent. he 
Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner reve and Iilustra’ _ ‘atalogue, which must 
returned, are sent, post free, on application 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANU FACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
LITERARY MACHINE (PATENTED) 


holdin Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any an Eas, 
Shair, Bed, fa, obviating the fatigue and i 
ing oF writing: Invaluabie to Invalids and Students. Admirably for Tota. A most 

-es from 21s. Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


. 
. 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
be 


MEDAL PALMITINE OANDLES of PRICES 
CANDLE COMPANY, Limited.—The mpeny and 
their BEST TE CANDLES, their NEW PATE? NIGHT LIGHTS for 
burning in a glass without the net ow case, their CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, and their 
GOLD AL again awarded to the Company in the P. 
EXHIBITION of 1878. 


Wits’ “HONEY C —In consequence of the disturbed 

state of the retail thro meh recent advance in the duty, & 
H. O. WILLS have introduced * y Cut,” a Shag Tobacco, in Ounce Packets at Four- 
and Packets at Tren opence, ‘which as the best possible value 
atthe price. May be had of all the Principal Tobacconists. 


R Y’ 
F Blt pure Cocoa, only deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in Packets and Tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


COLD WEATHER.—EXERCISING OHAIRS and 


COUCHES, with Horse Action (Carter's Potent, ¢ cireulate the iost, stimulate the 
bowels, promote digestion, and develop pow post free. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, ar Place, W 

M® 


ERASMUS WILSON, 
crecable 


F.R.S. 
Writes in the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,’ that 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


of the end one of the mest pad 
skin. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, 


E Pp P GRATEFUL 


COMFORTING. 
Cc °° 


JAMES EPPS & CO. 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
T HROA T TRRBRITAT 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


Soren dryn and irritation, inducing affecting 
only in Boxes, 64. an thus: “JAMES E 


O A. 


735 


_| 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Daniel 
‘William Robert Moberly, 
Lord Josceline Wm. 
sq. Sir John Rose, Bart. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
s ic Carrington Smith. Esq. 
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LERGY CO-UPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
C LIMITED. MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


Capital—£100,000, in 50,000 Shares of £2 each. 
OFFiIces—85 anp 92 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Directors. 
emer EDWARD WM. BLORE, Senior Fellow, late Tutor of Trinity College, 
The Rev. SHERRARD BEAUMONT BURNABY, Vicar of Hampstead. 


The Right Hon. the Lord LYTTELTON. 
C. J. RIBTON-TURNER, Esq., Managing Director, late of the Charity Organization 


Society. 

The Right ae ere, Her Majesty’s Special Commissioners of 
The Rev. J. TROUTBEOK, Priest in Ordinary to the Queen, Minor Canon of West- 
Sir LLEWELYN TURNER, Chairman of the Carnarvon Harbour Trust. 


Bankers. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK (Bloomsbury Branch), 
214 High Holborn, W.C. 


Secretary (pro tem.)—WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The Directors will meet on Wednesday, December 11, 1878, at 2.30 p.m, to Allot 
the Shares up to the total number of 50,000 Shares. Allotments to qualified Sub- 
scribers will be made according to priority of application. 

The movement bas met with the approbation of the following Clergymen 
(amongst others) :— 

The Rev. Roprxson Duckworth, Canon of Westminster, Chaplain to the Queen. 
The Rev. T. C. DurHam, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster, Rector of St. Margaret, 
Chaplets to the Queen. 
The Rev. F. H. FishEr, Rural Dean, Chaplain to the Bishop of London, Vicar of 
Fulham. 


The Rev. T. W. Jex-Biaxe, D.D., Head-Master of Rugby School. 

The Rev. H. LaTuaM, Vice- Master and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Licnriecp, D.D., Prolocutor of the > kode House of 
Convocation, Province of Canterbury. 

The Rev. 8. PARKrinson, D.D., Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambri 

The Rev. 8. G. Pear, D.D., Master of Emmanuel College, Cam! 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Rocuesrer, D.D. 

The Rev. M. S. A. WALROND, Vicar of St. Lawrence, Jewry. 

The Rev. C. J. VaveHaN, D.D., Master of the Temple, Chaplain to the Queen, 
Oxford Select Preacher. 


For any number of Shares less than five the full amount must be forwarded to the 
Bankers upon each Share applied for. For five or any greater number of Shares 10s. 
will be payable on application, 10s. on allotment, and the remaining £1 will be 
called up after due notice. 

Copies of the Prospectus, together with Forms of Application for Shares, may be 
obtained at the Offices of the Association, 92 Long Acre, W.C., or at the Offices of 
the Solicitors, Messrs. Nasu & FIe.p, 12 Queen Street, London, E.C, 


ms the than Three Thousand Popular Wor! 
Blocraphy, Religion. Travel enture, Higher Class of at 
lowes Librari 
Secretaries of ther Marge purchasers of modern Books. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


ear 's Select Library, ‘Sci New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE we ty gd REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will bogiven, via, : 
91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Ottice, 33 Southampton Street, 


See CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New now 


10, 74, 81, 88, 
Strand, 


Now ready. post free on receipt of Penny Stamp, No. 24 (January 1879) of 


ARTHES LOWELL'S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
SECOND-HAND FOREIGN BOOKS, in all departments of Literature, in a? 
bey my A condition ; being a Selection from their large and valuable Stock, now offered for 
at ow prices 
BARTHES & Sewnaa, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


BouND BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD have on view a 
Choice Collection of WORKS in STANDARD and POPULAR LITERATURE, in 
handsome Leather Paes of superior quality and workmanship, for Christmas, New ear, 
Wending. and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. ‘Threepence Discount in the Shilling from 
the Published ee fall new Books for Cash. Catalogues gratis, and post free. 

GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


CL ASSICAL REVISION of the GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Tested and applied.on uniform Princi ow with suggested Alterations of the 
English Version. By the Rev. W. MILLAR NICOLSON, M.A., D.SC. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Gobet Garden, London; and 
20 Suuth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
WALD’S COMMENTARY on the PROPHETS of the 


OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the “saad ba FREDERICK SMITH. Vol. IIT. 
Nahum, Ssephanya, Habaqqua, Zakharya, 12-14, Yereni 
Subscribers to the T’ rheological Translations Fund amen ‘will receive this and the us 
volumes at 7s.—instead of 10s. 6d. per volume. Prospectus, with Contents of the es, post 
free on application. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gaeteny London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street,” Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in a handsome 4to. volume, with Map of the World, cloth, 10s, 


THE STUDENTS’ REMINDER and PUPILS’ HELP in 
PARING fora BXAMIVATION, By THoMAs Private Tutor. 
an “ English Grammar,” 
ONTENTS : 
English Grammar, including sdiisadiiaee The Pupils’ Help Greek Grammar and 
from Dictation, &c. ransiations. 
English Composition, Hints on Punctuation, ZEsop’s Fabies (the Dog and the Wolf) in 
Seven Languages, analysed. 
English Language for more Advanced | French Grammar, ‘Translation, and Verb, 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly sppreciated 
as a Case of GRANT'S pac ORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of 

Wine Merch —S or direct of T. ¢ 
Carriage Ske in England. 


INAHAN’S LL YX. 

delicious, and most whole- 

some. wee nny, recommended the Medica! Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and ——. well matured, and of very excellent ganiity. ua 
20 Great Titchfield Street. W. 


+ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


Limited. Philadephia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


yo hn fine Old Irish Whisky may be had of the principal Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 


‘THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
Morrison's Island, Cork. 
GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propriétors of the pwr Pes Receipts, and 

psa of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and sevouranly distinguished 
to remind the Public that eve: ae prepared by them is guaran’ 

by ulterated._93 Wigmore re endish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 

Portman yuna and 18 Trinity Street, Lon 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


lebrated Sauce are Dastiguiacty requested to observe that each Bottle, pre: prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazeni 


JTATURA TATULA for ASTHM A, &c.—Medical Testimo- 


#RANT, Maidstone. Queen’ 's Quality, as supplied 
Sportsman's Special Quality, 40s. per dozen. Prepayment 


showing the particular Use and Meaning 
with Map of the World. of the ‘Venses. 
History of England Summarized. German Granuuuzr and Literature. 
Arithmetic (Eiementary and Graminar and 
Algebra ; Mensuration ; Euclid panish Grammar and Liter 

atin Granunar, and T ‘ranslations. 


London : STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


(THE LAW of COMPENSATION for LANDS, HOUSES, 
&e., brag the Lands. Clauses sand Railways Clauses Consolidation ” Acts, the Public 
Health ‘Act, t Local M Acts, and the Artisans’ and Labouw 
Dwellings [Sa Act, 1875; with a full calicesion of Forms and Precedents. Fourth 
Edition, much enlarged, with many additional Forms, includ ling Precedents of Bills of Costs. 
By Eyrt Loy», B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 

“ In providing the legal profession with a book which contains the decisions of the Courts of 
Law = Equity upon the various statutes relating to the Law of Compensation, Mr. Eyre 
Lloyd has long since left all competitors in the distance, and his book may now be considered 
the standard work upon the subject. The plan of Mr. Lloyd's book i 7 generally known, an’ 
its lucidity is appreciated ; the present quite fulfils ali the promises of the pi ~—o, 
and contains in addition to other matter a complete set of forms under Mhe A: rtisans’ and 
Labourers’ Act, 1875, and specimens of Bills of Costs, which will be found a a feature, 
extremely useful to legal practitioners.""—Ju stice of the Peace. 


By the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE SUCCESSION LAWS of CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES, 
with Special Reference to the Law of Primogeniture as it exists in England. 
“ Mr, Eyre Lloyd has composed a useful and interesting abstract of the laws - the meni 2 
succession to property in Christian countries, with especial reference to the law of primogenitu: 
in England.”—Saturday Review. 
STEVENS & HAYNES, Law Publishers, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


Now ready, New Edition, 21s. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Lieut. C. R. Conner, 


R.E., Officer in Command of the Survey of Palestine. 
“ Will always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature oo Eeledipe.” 


a 
R. BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 


jials each cket of Ci Ci 
oa Tins of 


GAVORY & MOORE'S DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &c. 


The words “ Deture Tatula” and “Savory & Moore” on the 


labeis are the only against the risk of 
DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &c.—SAVORY & MOORE, 


NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD SNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


CROWES GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS (Prepared 


Recipe of an Eminent Scotch Physician) perfectly cure Gout, Rheumatism. 
Gout, Bains the Trumbago, Reiatica, and Gouty, 
Rheumatic Pains. So! t Is. by THOMAS CROWE, 


Practical Chemist, 49 Princes Street, wre! cester Square, London 
by Messrs. OAKES & Co., Merchants, Madras. 


URES of Coughs, Colds, and Asthma, by DR. LOCOCK’S 
— 


ists ; and in India 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


pions, gratis tree. 
*s* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus fas Books offered fur Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


PON'S, HODGSON'S, and 
DG: 'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’'S United Libraries, 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC TIMES. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 18s. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains 


gute the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir JouN Luspock, Bart., M.P., 
op 
London: F. NornGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Portrait of Descartes, 7s. 6d. 


(THE MEDITATIONS of RENE DESCARTES: a New 


Translation, with an Introduction, Memoir, and Commentary. By RICHARD LOWNDES, 
Author of * An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliess & 4 


London : F. NorGcaTe, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


A GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE, By 


W. Waicut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MOHAMMADAN LAW. By 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the late Professor 


Third Edition, 3 vols. &vo. 31s. 6d. 
BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT, 
ZEND,. GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, 
LANGUAGES. ‘Translated by E. B. Eastwick. _ SCLAVONIC 
DIEZ ON whew ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
AN ETYMOLOG ICal AL DICTIONARY of the ROMANCE 
Yemen From the German of Fr. Diez. With Additions by T. C. Doxxm, 
In this Work the whole Dictionary, which in the Original is divided into four 
ii ied a Vocal 
8 pepe FL ords connected with any of the Romance Words 
Uniform with the above. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the GRAMMAR of the ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES. Translated from the German of Fr. Diez by C. B. CAYLEY, B.A 


London F. Nongare, 7 King Street. Covent Garden, 
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THE LATEST EDITION OF LEWES'S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


In Two Volames, 8vo. price 80s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from 


Thales to Comte. By Grorce Henry Lewes. The Fourth 
Edition, partly rewritten and greatly enlarged. 


“Mr. Lewes’s History of henner had written nothing else, these two 
ape. stands alone in | volumes would be quite enough —- 
him a high and a permanent place in 
English literature. Apart, however, 
from their literary merit, tney have an 
independent value. They are an argu- 
ment as well as a history ; an argument 
which it would require the rarest qua- 
lifications to answer effectually.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


the most trustworthy, the "clearest, tne 
liveliest, and the most intelligent expo- 
sition of the views of the various philo- 
sophers of whom it treats which is to be 
found in the English language. If he 
London, Loxcuans & Co. 


In One Volume, with 13 Portraits and 13 Views i in Permanent Photography, 
2 Maps, and other Illustrations, royal 4to. price 52s. 6d. cloth, 
or Large Paper, imperial 4to. price £5 5s. cloth, 


(THE HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEM- 


BLAGE at DELHI, held on Jan. 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assump- 
tion of the Title of Empress of India by H.M. Queen Victoria; including 
Historical Sketches of India and her Princes Past and Present. By 
J. TaLBoys WHEELER, Author of “ History of India,” “Geography of 
Herodotus,” &c. 


> The ArreNDIcEs to this work embody auitentic information con- 
cerning the Native agen the extent of their Dominions, their 


Revenues, Caste, &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s.6d. Inductive, 63. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S 
(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in MUSIC, all handsomely bound 


in cloth, gilt edges. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SONGS OF SCOTLAND (190 Songs, with 12 full- 
Tilustrations), 7s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by W. DorRELL. 10s. 6d. 
CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM (100 Gems), 4s. 6d. 
THE HOUSEHOLD MUSIC BOOK (150 Songs and Pieces), Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS, each 7s. 6d. 


The Royal Song Books, 
THE SONGS OF ENGLAND. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF WALES. 4s. 

The above forms a complete collection of National Songs. 
SCHUBERT'S 60 SONGS. 4s. 
RUBINSTELN'S 50 SONGS. 4s. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 18 VOCAL DUETS. 4s, 
BEETHOVEN'S 76 SONGS. 4s. 
MENDELSSOHN'’S 60 SONGS. 4s. 
SCHUMANN’S 75 SONGS. 4s. 

THE SONGS OF GERMANY. 4s, 

The above have German and English words. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 43. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, 4s. 

CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 4s. 

All the 4s. volumes can be had in paper covers, each 2s. 64. 

Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street, London. 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 
PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
TENOR ALBUM. 


(THE 
‘THE 
‘THE 
(THE 
(THE 


AOH OF THE ABOVE ALBUMS contains from 40 to 50 


rated Songs, forming the most complete répertoire of tic Music ever publish 
All and Tealian words, and the original keys. Price of e 
paper covers, 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. . 6d. 
“ A more useful p than these collections of Italian cannot be ived."* 
a thenewn. 


“ A capital idea admirably carried out."’—J/lustrated Dramatic News, 
Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


This day, cloth, 103. 6d. 


Sars VIOLIN SCHOOL. Edited by 


with numerous Notes, and muc 


BARITONE ALBUM. 


Henry Hormes. 
additional Text by the 


* Our lead! have inion that Mr. Holmes’ additi 
value of Spoly’s School must the standard we all 
professional and Dramatic News. 


Boosey & Co., 2% Regent Street. 
perbly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


este) ‘SONGS of SCOTLAND, contains 190 Songs. 


Edited by J. with Introduction by Dr, CHARLE Mackay, 1 
Mliustrations by Frank Dicksee, Leighton, W. A PY 


Boosry & Co., 29% Regent Street. 


NEW POEMS er ae AUTHOR OF “ LAYS OF LND.” 
ready, crown 8vo. 5s 


Metrical 


BLACEWOOD'S MAGAZINE” 1878. 
No. DCCLVIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. I. JOURNALISTS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part IX. 
HOME LIFE. Second Series. 

No. I n the Country. 


THE FRUIT AND VINTAGE OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 
THE PROGRESS OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER. 

THE BERLIN SETTLEMENT. 

Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 64. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DECEMBER (1878). 


THE AFGHAN CRISIS. By Major-General Sir Henry C. RAWLINSON. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By W. R. 8S. RatsTox. 

DOGMA, REASON, AND MORALITY. By W. H. Mattock. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES IN ZOOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION. By P. L. Scuarzer, F.R.S. 

WHAT IS A COLONIAL GOVERNOR? By Epwarp D. J. WILsoN. 

THE THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM (Concluded). By Prof. Ruskrs. 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA. By Sir ErskKINE PERRY. 

OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By the Rev. NEWENHAM 
A 


THE CAPE: a Descriptive Sketch. By Sir Henny W. TYLER. 
PERSONAL RULE: a Reply. By T. E. KEsBeEL. 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CONTENTS For DECEMBER: 

MAP OF THE BOLAN, MULA, AND OTHER PASSES (TreLawny gauueane). 
A FAREWELL TO OUR READERS. 
THE BOLAN PASS. 
CONTINUANCE OF ARCTIC RESEARCH. I.—The Route to be adopted. 
ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. By Ove or THE SEAMEN. 
VOYAGES BETWEEN NORTHERN EUROPE AND SIBERIA IN 1878, 
DARIEN INTEROCEBANIC CANAL. 
REVIEWS: “ The To-day,” “The Physical Geology and Geography of 


LOG 
OF GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES. - 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


ready, No. CCXXVIIL., ls. 


CORNHILL MLAGAZIN E for DECEMBER. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


THE 


CONTENTS: 
With an Illustration. Cha; 31. What other 
eople Thoug! Chapter.a3, 32. What Rollo had to Marry on. 


ree of the 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XIX. Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. Part I. 
THE SUN'S LONG STREAMERS. 
THREE BURMESE HEROINES. 


e er 53. Quand trot cherchait, 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


GQ UGGESTIVE FURNITURE.—See THE BUILDER of this 


Week for Illustrations; also Views of New Theatre, Augsburg; and Artist’: 
Buda-Pest—Sewage Irrigation Abroad—Institution of Surveyors on 
About Etching—Water Colours—High Sanctuary at Jerusalem—St. Al e 
Antiquaries, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
4 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


THE WORLD.—TheCHRISTMAS NUMBER 
of THE WORLD, price 1s., will be published on the 12th instant. With it 
will be given a COLOURED LITHOGRAPH, by Mr. A. Bryan, entitled 

“AT THE PLAY,” 
Containing nearly One Hundred Portraits of 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WELL KNOWN IN SOCIETY; 
And an Engraving from a Drawing specially executed by Mr. LUKE FILDEs, 
“FOUND DEAD ON THE EMBANKMENT.” 
The Literary Contributors will be Mrs, Lynn Linton, by i Fang, Lady 
Vioter GREVILLE, HAWLEY SMART, Hamitron Aipé, H. 8. Escort, 
Scott, W. W. EDMUND and “The 


1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 
AND AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, BOOKSELLERS’, AND NEWSMEN, 
James WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Street, W. 


Rosa 
LETTER to the LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR upon 


A? late ORDER in a COUNCIL, of the 4th of 
Banos oF THE EXcHEQ th of February, 1878. By the Lonp 


MACKENZIE” KETTLES. NEW WORK, The 


RANGER'S LODG 


VACHER & SONS, 29 Parliament Street. 


LETTER to the Rt. Hon. LORD PENZANCE, Dean of 


A the Court of Arches, on his Judgment Case ARDS." 
Lorp Culer JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. atin fhe By the 


London : VACHER & SONS, 29 Parliament Street, 


ow ready, 
qs INDIA. WORTH KEEPING ? By Ong Has SEEN 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


AND STUDIED IT. 
Ready, pp. 330, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
SCIENCE UNLOCKING THE BIBLE; or, the 
Truth seen from Three Points. With an Appendix. 


MODERN 


BASIL ORMOND CHRISTABEL’S LOVE: 
Tales. By the Author of * Lays of Ind.”” 
Shortly, Illustrated. 


4to. boards, 2s. 6d. 
BRITISH WORKING MAN. By Ou wHO Dozs Nor 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and IT. demy 8vo, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“A fine and in’ 
worthy of 3S of its 


subject.” — Morning Post. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & NEW NOVELS. 
PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By GEoRGE 


Hl Mac Dowatp, LL.D., ‘Anthor of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarr. 
i A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of ‘* Viva,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


with novel the of Mrs. Forrester. Her book has all the 
natural interest and tact which distinguish a work 4 of a clever woman. om Journal. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 
Author of “ Only a Love Story,” “‘Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
Sy ee interesting story, with considerable power. A fascinating and clever 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emmy Srenner, 
Author of “‘ Restored,” “Son and Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book.” —A thenzum. 


Just published, imperial folio, half bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
BLACK’S 


GENERAL ATLAS 0F THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION, 1879. 


Containing new double Maps of Turkey in ere vat —— in Asia (with enlarged 
Plan of Cyprus), and South Africa, includin Transvaal ; besides 
numerous alterations and improvements hy the other Maps, 
numbering in all Fifty-six, with letterpress descrip- 
tions and an of 68,000 Names, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


THE NEW METAPHYSIC. 
1.—THOUGHT. 
TIME and SPACE: Essay. By SnapwortH 


H. Hopesox. 8vo. cloth, 


THE THEORY of PRACTICE: pm Ethical Enquiry. By the 
Same. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of, "REFLECTION. By the Same. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES, and TABLET CALEND. for 1879, in 

j t be had and Also, the ~shaped 
ies,” in extra gilt.  Whalcoule only of the Publishers, 

} THos. De La Ruz & Co., London. 
of 


DE LA RUE & CO’S “HALF-CROWN” DIARY for 


5 1879, containing a amount of useful i and tt space for Memo- 
randa, Size, Post 8vo. half bound cloth. fos Counting-house or Study. Of all 
| Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale on only of the Publishers, 


Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE & CO”’S PLAYING CARDS, and ( DEXTER” 


PLAYING CARDS, with ry Corners -_* Patent tent Index-pips. ‘The w Patterns 
A the Season may now be had of all ksellers and ae only of the 


Txos. Dr La Rug & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE'’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, in great Variety, 
prepared - Original Designs and ae nga by Original Verses. all Booksellers 


i and Stationers. only of the Pu 


Tuos. Dk La Ruz & Co., London. 
Eleventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 


W8HST, The Laws and Principles of. By “Cavenpisx.” Of 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 

Tuos. De La RvR & Co., London. 
By the same Author. 
| 


ECARTE, The Laws of, adopted | by by the Turf Club, with a 
Treatise on the Game, 2s. 6d. ’ROUN 

as. 6d. LAWN TENNIS AND BADMINTON, 1s. 
H ¥ HIST (3) Guide; Laws; Leads. BEZIQUE. 


AMES AT CARDS, Is. 6d. PIQUET, 
POCKET GUIDES, each 6d. : 
POLISH BEZIQUE. ECARTE. 
EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE. CRIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA. SIXTY-SIX. GO- 
BANG. BACKGAMMON. CHESS. DRAUGHTS. Of all Booksellers. 
Tros. De La Rvs & Co., London. 


Small 8vo. cloth, 58. 


(['HESEUS ; 


and other Poems and Translations, By Rev. 
T. WappoN Marty. 
: “ Elegant and scholarly.”. “ Will be read with pleasure.”"— Public Opinion. 


London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


| (THE ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 


the College. + 
Published Pens and to be obtained at, the College, Pall Mall East. 
by post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
Now and THROAT DISEASES, and their Local Treatment 


. By GeorcE Moone, uM. D. Also Enlarged Tonsils Curable 


-A., Fellow of 


book. It is a valuable contribution to English history: 


WORKS BY 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


. THE LIFE of GOETHE. Third Edition, revised according 
to the latest Documents, 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


. ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. With 
Analyses of Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. Demy 8vo. lis. 


. THE STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
ON ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


. STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. with Coloured 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 5s. 


co ss 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 2? vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations, 28a, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by E. J. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


CosTENTS: Mrs. Perkins's Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch—Kickleburys on the 
Rhine—Rebecca and Rowena. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On December 16 will be published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits. 


THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF FRANCES 
BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE, 
Author of “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E,C. 


TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xii.—276, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY: 


A Memoir. 
By OLIVER WENDELL IIOLMES. 


This cannot fail to be one of the most engaging of biographical works. Mr. 
Motley’s great fame as an historian, and his high excellence as a scholar, a repre- 
sentative of America in Europe, and a citizen, are fitly described and commemorated 
by Dr. Holmes, who was his intimate friend, and who is known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read as one of the most delightful masters of English prose. 


Just published, 8vo. pp. xvi.—270, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


EGYPT, CYPRUS, AND ASIATIC 
TURKEY. 


By J. LEWIS FARLEY, 
Author of “ The Resources of Turkey.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 5s. 


CONSUMPTION: its Nature, Symptoms, 


Causes, Prevention, » Consniiy, and Treatment. Py PETER Gowas, M.D., B.Sc., late 
Physician and Surgeon in nary to the King of Siam. 


“ His short work contains suggestions which may be pondered with profi with hopeful- 
ness both by the medical and the pu bic.’ y Review. 
“ His views on the subject, forcibly stated f= supported by numerous facts and illustrations, 
leserve the attention of the faculty as well as of Gaes general reader.’’—Scotsman. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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FREDERICK WARNE CO.S LIST. 


NATURE PICTURES: a Series of 30 Original Tllustrations 


drawn on Wood b: H. DELL, and engraved in the firs le of art a us PATERSON. 
With Letterpress bese 


riptions. Large post 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21 
“This work does t to all concerned... 
* The book is well worth all its cost.” —Art Journa 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN: His Adventures. Comprising 18 
magnificent Coloured Plates from Vimy Designs by Bichard, and full Descriptive 
bound, Illustrated Cover, 10s. 6d. 


” reappears in a fresh as 8) “hth as ever, and rendered doubly enter- 


ene TO THEMSELVES: a Boy’s Adventures in Australia, 
By AUGUSTA MARRYAT. With Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s, se 
is of life and adventure in ‘ Left to Themselves.’ "—Gra 
it with zest, and derive from it useful lessons and i 


mpu 
World. 
“ story is one that will be enjoyed by hos boys.""— Pictorial World. 
Tey ne for boys, who will be d of the tw ro brothers. 
Tess. 


FUGITIVE POETRY of the LAST THREE CENTURIES. 
Compiled and Edited by J.C. HutcutEsoy. With uh ay, cloth gilt, 33, 6d. 
“ Many of the euro are famfliar, and many beautiful.”—Gru 


« eau of me. as well us lovers of poetry, may be Hany te give this volume a wel- 
'—Literary W 
onthe author has ndoubtedly hit upon a good idea.” —City Press. 


THE DANES in ENGLAND: a Tale of the Days of King 
Alfred. By ALFRED H. ExGuepacn. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
author is particularly happy in pletusing early Saxon life.”"—Gra 
book will engage the interest o readers.” ad Wor 
to the of young —Picto vial World. 


WORTH DOING. By JANIE BRockMAN, Author of ‘ Seven 
o’Clock.” Square — 8vo. fully Illustrated. cloth gilt, bs. 


* on - what it professes to be, a home story ; and it sketches child life well.""— Nonconformist. 
ictures of Cae bf at home, and and love for 
iterary 


THE GOLDEN GIFT. Comprising 24 pages of Original Illus- 
ve 


tratio: Colours and Gold, “hy Deseri tterpress. Demy 4to. cloth 
gilt, on linen, gilt edges, 10s. 


THE FAVOURITE TOY BOOK. Comprising 24 pages of Original Illustrations 
by Harrison Weir, Gunston, Robert Muller, &c. Printed in Colours, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. ; mounted on linen, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 

“Its fascinating girls and children on a golden ground, wedded to nursery rhymes, novel 
and ancient.” —Graphic 
“ Two splendid volumes for the little ones.”"Pictorial World. 
“ Each year sees an improvement in these delightful picture books,”—Sunday Times. 


WARNE’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE of STANDARD 


WORKS, Choice Gift Books, elegant Presentation Works, Juvenile, and Picture Toy 
Books, in prices from £3 15s. to 6d., can be had on application. , or forwarded d post free. 


LONDON : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD ST., STRAND. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


In a few days, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 48s, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
AGE, 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE 


AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


WITH A TRANSLATION IN ENGLISH RHYTHM, 
AND NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Greek. 


LONDON : CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MARCUS WARD & COS LIST. 
erience Afloat and Ashore 


AT (AN CHOR; a of Ex 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. the World between the Y¥ 187 
y sous 3 Wien, Member of the Scientific Staff of 


A Amperial fol 
and & Chart of the Cruise 


THE BLACK CRUSOE. From the French of Atrrep Sraurn. 


With 70 — en, edon Wood by M. M from Desi 
ty none by ‘eaulle, igns by MM. H. Scott, 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHIES: or, Stories from the Old Testament. 
By the Rev Lurrirwoon, Viear of St. James's, Bath. With3t Illustra- 


ESTHER: a Story for F Children. 
and Lassies.” 


By Geratpine Bort, Author 
of “Christmas Roses, 
3, 


Numerous Woodcut and Chromograph 


WHAT an OLD MYTH may TEACH. By Leste Kerra, 
pm oy Ed A Simple Maiden.” Be 8vo. with Illustrations by Oswald von Glehn, 


KASPAR and the SUMMER FAIRIES. By Juzra Gopparp, 


ets Seven Pi of Wi 
‘igeons urzburg.” Small 8vo. with 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


BOO KS OF ART. 


MESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


Have made arrangements for the Sule of the following Illustrated 
ks, published under the sanction of the ScrENCE 
Anp Art DEPARTMENT, for the Govern- 
ment Schools of Art: 


HOLBEIN’S PORTRAITS at WINDSOR. Containing 
80 Plates, taken expressly for this work from the Drawings in the Queen’s 
Library, printed in red crayon. 2 vols. atlas 4to. half morocco, £12 12s. 


2. HISTORIC PORTRAITS by HANS HOLBEIN. Con- 
taining a selection of 40 of the Windsor Portraits. Atlas 4to. cloth, £6 6s. 


3. RAPHAEL DRAWINGS at CHATSWORTH. Con- 
taining 20 Plates from the Collection of the Duke of Devonshire, with 
descriptions by J. H. POLLEN, M.A. Atlas 4to. cloth, £3 3s. 


4, TWENTY-SIX DRAWINGS by ANTOINE WATTEAU. 


Reproduced from the Original Drawings, and printed.in red crayon. 
Imperial 4to. cloth, £3 33. 


5. TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. Containing 51 negra 
freee. the Originsl Drawings in the National Gallery. Imperial 4 


6. THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Auto- 


type Plates taken direct from the Original Tapestry, with Historic Notes 
by F. R. Fowke. Demy 4to. £5 3s. 


7. THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Auto- 
type Plates, &c. Large paper, royal 4to. £5 5s, 


8. THE PORTICO DELLA GLORIA of SANTIAGO. By 
C. C. BLACK, M.A, Atlas 4to. with 20 large Plates, cloth, £3 3s. 


9. THE MONASTERY of BATALHA. By C. C. Brack, 
M.A. Atlas 4to. with 20 large Plates, cloth, £3 3s, 


ITALIAN SOULPTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. By 
J.C. Roznrnson. Imperial 4to. with 20 Plates, cloth, 42s. 


ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL CARVED IVORIES. By 
WILLIAM MASKELL, M.A. Royal 8vo. with 24 Plates, cloth, 15s, 


. ANCIENT NEEDLEPOINT and PILLOW LACE. By 
A.S. CoLe. Imperial 4to. with 20 Plates, cloth, £3 3s. 


*,* Purchasers to the amount of £10 and upwards will be allowed 
a discount of 10 per cent. 


A complete Catalogue of these Works may be had on application. 


LONDON: 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
EDINBURGH: 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. 


NOTICE.—_-THE MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Wallie Mackay, 1s. 


THE MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG: 
A New and Original Christmas Story. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “Golden Grain,” &c. 
FORMING THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 1878. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “MIRTH.” 
Now ready, Illustrated, Is, 


THE FINDING OF THE ICE QUEEN: 
A New and Original Christmas Story. 
By FRANK RPARRETT, 
Forming the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ MIRTH” for 1878. 


NEW NOVELS by well-known Authors, at every Library. 


THE HOUSE by the WORKS. By Epwaxp 


Garnett, “The Capel Girls,’ “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” “Crooked 
Places,” &c. 2 (Just ready, 


PIGSKIN and WILLOW. By Byron Weszer, 


late Editor of the “ Sporting and Dramatic Newspaper.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS. By G. W. 


Author of “ Squiie Harrington's Sceret,’”" “The Belle of &e. 


THE BACHELOR. By Artnur Monrtacu 


BROOKFIELD. 2 vols. Un a few days. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Crown 8vo. with 74 Lilustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Scien a * 
of Got ce, Botanical Tables for the 


CoxTeNnTs: The Fairyland of Science; how to enter it; how to use it; how to 
enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work they do—The Aérial Ocean in which we live—A 
Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two great Sculptors, Water and Ice—The 
Voices of Nature, and how we hear them—The Life of a Primrose—The History ot 
a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers, 

(Ready. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


(CHARLES KINGSLEY: His LETTERS 


and MEMORIES of his LIFE, Edited by his Wire. Cabinet Edition, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits engraved on Steel, and Vignettes on — 


Wood, cloth, 12s. [Next week. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT : Letters to 


Imlay. New Edition, with Prefatory Memoir by C. KrGan Pavt, Author 
William Godwin: his and Contemporaries.” Crown 8vo. 
cl 6s. 


NICCOLO MACHTAVELLIand HIS TIMES. 


By Professor Vittant. Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by LINDA VILLAR. 2 vols. large post Svo. 248, 


WILLIAM HARVEY: a History of the 


en of the Circulation of the Blood, By the late R. Wiiuis, M.D., 
Author of “ Servetus and Calvin.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait of Harvey, 
after Faithorne, cloth, 14s. 


“THis (Dr. Willis’s) book will doubtless find readers, and we trust that some at 
least may be led by it to study the much praised und litte read Of ifn 
y Review. 


(5-AUR: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the 
late Jonn Henry Ravensnaw, B.C.S. Edited by his Wipow. Super- 
royal 4to. with 44 ay apace Illustrations and 25 Facsimiles of Inscrip- 
tions, cloth, £3 13s. 6d 


GTIRRING TIMES; or, Records from Jeru- 

salem Consular Chronicles of 1353 to 1856. By the late JAMEs FINN, 

M.R.A.S. Edited and compiled by his Wimow, with a Preface by the 
Viscountess STRANGFORD. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s, 


“ The author has supplied much valuable material towards the understanding of that old and 
the Eusiern Question. His book read with advantage, 
not student oc history, but by those more contident politicians ior 
whom tern Question’ began about two years ago with the Bulgarian 


(4: WEN: a Drama in Monologue. By the 


Author of “The Epic of Hades,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth. Ummediately. 


(THE EPIC of HADES. By tae Author of 


“ oe of Two Worlds.” Ar Illustrated Edition, with 17 Full-page 
Designs in Photo-Mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to. ce th. ‘ 
Immediately. 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the 


STEAM-ENGINE, By Professor R. H. THursroy. Crown 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


MANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRELAND. 


; By G. Henry KIvanan, M.R.I.A., &c., of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey. 
Square 8vo. with 8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map of Ireland, Geologically 
cloth, lis. 
“ Whether jidered its scientifi its li the work must be 


{LOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 


hed. Dr. A. KERNER, Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbriick. 
ranslation Editei by W. OGLE, M.D., anda ere Letter by CHARLES 
Senne F.R.S. Square 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


a History of the Mountain and its 


Eruptions. By G. F. RopWELt, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Square 8vo. with Maps 
and Illustrations, cloth, 93. 


THE MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Gzorce 


Macponap, Autbor of “Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


GT. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By 


Grorce MacponaLp, Author of “ Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


“ The character of the great inventor is drawn with heyetimehie skill onl we may nt it 
out as achieving what Lord Lytton attempted, but not accomplish, in oP of the 
Barons.’ ’’—Academy, 


CA nn BLAIR : a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Fiona L. SHaw. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ite a lovely little book just come out about Irish chi!dren, having the best 


description of 
a noble child that I ever read : and nearly the Lest description of the next best thing, Tag 
dog.”"—Fors Clavigera, 


(THE GLADIATOR : a Life under the Roman 


Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. By MartHa MacDonaLp 
ae tk Extra fcp. 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by H. M. PaGgt, cloth, 
ice 3s, 


(TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the 


W. Cox, M.A., Bart. New Edition, small crown 8vo. 


(SANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer 


Tales Retold for Children, By Francis Srorr and Hawes TURNER. With 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS, Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, extra crown 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d._THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE MAGAZINE of ART, containing about 200 Illustrations, 
including an Etching for Frontispiece by oy LowenysraM, from a Picture by 
Franz HALs, and Full-page Engravings of Pictures by 

Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. J. PETTIE, R.A. 

P. H. CALDERON, R.A. J. PHILLIP, R.A. (the late). 

W. C. T. DOBSON, R.A. E. M. WARD, R.A. 

A. ELMORE, R.A, G. F, WATTS, R.A, 

T. FAED, RA. W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 

Sir JOUN GILBERT, R.A. J. B. BURGESS, A.R.A, 

F. GOODALL, R.A. VICAT COLE, A.R.A. 

Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. (the | J. E. HODGSON, A.R.A. 

late). FRANK HOLL, A.R.A, 
J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. H. S. MARKS, A.R.A. 


Now ready, the First and Second Volumes of the Continental Portion 
(being Vols. III. and IV. of the entire work) of 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Each containing Thirteen exqui- 
site Steel Plates, from Original Drawings by Birket Foster, Harry Fenn. 
S, H. Hodgson, T. L. Rowbotham, L. J. Wood, G. G. Kilburne, Louis Haghe, 
and nearly 200 Original I/lustrations on Wood. With descriptive letterpress. 
Cloth, gilt edges, each 42s. ; best morocco, each £5 5s. 
Vols. I. and II. of PICTURESQUE EUROPE contain Great Britain and 
Treland complete. Cloth gilt, each 42s. ; or, in 1 vol. whole bound, £5 5s. 
“ Nothing on so ga nscale has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so 
well executed.”—Specta 
“ It is impossible to rman any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in these an ia. 
or 
“ Certainly we know of nothing to pare with ‘ Pictu Europe.’”—Art Journal. 


Now ready, extra crown 4to. cloth, 9s.—THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


SCIENCE FOR ALL. Edited by Dr. Rozert Brown, M.A., 
F.L.S., &c., assisted by eminent Scientific Writers. Vol. I. contains” abous 
350 Illustrations and Di agrams. The Contributors to Vol. I. include :— 

W. ACKROYD, M.P.S. R. J. MANN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Prof. A. LEITH ADAMS, F.R.S., F.G.8, | JOHN MAYER, F.C.S., &c. 

Dr. R. BROWN, F.R.G.S., &e. J. MURIE, M.D., LL,D., F.LS., &c. 

Prof.W.F.BARRETT,F.R.S.E.,M.R.LA. | Prof. H. ALLEYNE NICHULSON, 

J. H. COLLINS, F.G.S. M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S, 

C. W. COOKE, M.-P.S., &e. R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Prof. P.M. DUNCAN,F.R.S., F.G.S., &c, | H. J. SLACK, F.G.S., Pres, R.M.S, 

Prof. DICKIE, F.L.S., &c. JOHN THOMSON, F.R.G.S, 

W. DURHAM, F.R.S.E. Capt. E. HOPE VERNEY, R.N., 

T. E. ESPIN, F.R.AS. F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S. 

W. B. FERGUSON, B.A. F, BUCHANAN WHITE, M.D., F.L.S. 

R. GERSTL, F.C.S. A. WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.P.S., &c. 


. E. H. GORDON, B.A. R. WILSON, F.R.P.S. 
HEPWORTH. WOODWARD, British Museum. 


Prof. F. R. EATON LOWE, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, in cardboard box, 12s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS (First Series), By F. E. 
Hume, F.S.L., F.S.A. With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings. The text which accompanies each plate gives a descrip- 
tion of the flower, and a variety of interesting information respecting it; 
and the volume contains, in addition, a Concise Scientific Summary of the 
Characteristics, Habits, Locality, &c., of each of the Plants described. 

“ The colouring, the oytins a drawing, and the general representation of habit, are all remark- 
ably true to nature.” — Va 
“The coloured figures ope beautiful ; they are like finished than 
prints ; and the appearance of the work is elegant ‘throughou Gardener's 
“We know of no floral work to compare with it in os of execution por fidelity to 
nature.""—Live Stock Journal. 


Now ready, 9s. each, Vols. I. and II. of 


CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B. (Lond), F.R.S., Professor of Geology, King’s 
College, London: assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. Illustrated 


throughout. 

Vol. I. contains :— . 

APES and MONKEYS. By 2rcfessor P. M. DuNcAN.—LEMURS. By J. 
Murig, M.D., LL.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., and Professor P. M. _ 
CHIROPTERA and INSECTIVORA. By W. 8. Dauxas, F.L.S 

Vol. II. contains :— 

THE LAND CARNIVORA. By Professor W. K. Parker, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
and THOMAS JEFFREY PARKER.—MARINE CARNIVORA, CETACEA 
(Whales), and SIRENIA (Manatee, Dugong, &c.) By JAMES Mori, 
M.D., LL.D., F.L.S., F.G.S.—PROBOSCIDEA (Elephants); HYRA- 
COIDEA (Conies) ; UNGULATA—Equide (Horses), Tapiride (Tapirs), 
Rhinocerotidze (Rhinoceros), Suide (Hog Family), Hippopotamidx 
By W. Dawsrss, M.A, F.R.S., F.G.S., and 

We 


COMPLETION OF OLD AND NEW LONDON. 
In Six Sumptuous Illustrated Volumes, each 9s, 


OLD and NEW LONDON: a Narrative of its History, its 
People, and its Places. With about 1,200 Illustrations and Ma ° 
and II. are by WALTER THORNBURY; Vols, III., IV., V., VI. are by 
EpWakD WALFORD. 

Vols, I. and II. contain London East of Temple Bar. 

Vols. III. and IV. contain London West of Temple Bar, 

Vol. V. contains the Western and Northern Suburbs, 

Vol. VI. contains London South of the Thames. 

*,* A Handsome Library Edition of the Work is issued in 6 nee £3. 
‘The best popular book on London which has yet been issued.” —Daily New 
“ As tor giving an idea of the book, it would be quite impossible. ‘The t reader ‘must go to it.” 
pectator. 
laborate and re descript f the Met lis, it h 1 1 
language, and of the history and antiquities of the of dll 
cities.” —Daily Teleg: aph. 
MR. VAN LAUN’S NEW WORE. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH: a History 
France from the beginning of the First Revolution to the end of the ey of 
Empire. By Hexri VaN Lavun, Author of “ The History of French 
Literature.” 

“ Mr. Van Laun has been very successful in presenting a clear and consecutive account of the 
various phases of the Revolution itself, and in defining the aims and ultimate purposes of the 
various parties who struggled for supremacy in the arena of the Convention. ai eae 

“ Written in the spirit of historical im ray which befits the treatment of a period the 
recollections of which are still burning.”"—Daily News. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, 
& GALPIN’S PUBLICATIONS, containing a List of soveral hundred 
Volumes, inciuding Bibles and Religious Works, Fine Art Volumes, Children’s 
Books, Dictionaries, Educational Works, History, Natural History, Household 
and Domestic Treatises, Handbooks and Guides, Science, Travels, &c., 
together with a Synopsis of their numerous Illustrated Serial Publications, 
sent post free on application to CASSELL, PETTER. & GALPIN, La Belle 


Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIR of REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, 
B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James T. Hopgesoy, 
M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord and Lady Byron and Mrs. 
Leigh to Provost Hodgson, who was an intimate friend of Byron. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens, 18s. (This day. 
“* A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our knowledge of 

Byron, and that contains so rich a store of delightful erent oo 


A SEQUEL TO THE “UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d, [This day. 


SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL 


FRONTIER ; ot Twelve Years’ ig onheren Reminiscences of an Indigo 
Planter. By Maori.” 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s, [This day. 


THE RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM : 


Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. By his Daughters, RosaMOND and FLORENCE DAVENPORT HILL, 
8vo. with Portrait engraved by C, H. Jeens, 16s, [Just ready. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


MACLEOD of DARE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, Illustrated 
by Twelve eminent Artists, 31s, 6d. 

* In his latest, and to our thinking thus far his best novel, Mr. Black has 
made a bold experiment, the audacity of which is justified by its success, 

It reveals a deci gain on the author's part in power and in 
perception.”—Saturday Review. 

“ A most powerful and interesting story.’"—Daily News. 

Will take a very high place even among Mr. Black’ 8 novels,..... There 
is more of human interest in it than in some of his previous produc- 
tions.”—John Bull. 

“A novel of the highest merit, calculated greatly to enhance the 
deservedly high reputation which Mr, Black has won.”’—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CUCKOO CLOCK,” 
“CARROTS,” &c.—ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


Mrs. 
RANDMOTHER DEAR. By Mrs. M 


— Pag GRAHAM). Extra fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Walter 
4s. 6d. [This day. 


DRESS. By Mrs. Orrrnant. Crown 8vo. 


with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. (New Volume of “The Art at Home” Series.) 
[This day. 


Dk. ©. J. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME 


of SERMONS—“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART”: Sermons 
hed before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876-78, By 
. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple, Extra fcp. 8vo. 5s. Ths de 
is day. 


TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. 


Pro- 
fessors Roscok and SCHORLEMMER, of the Owens College, By Pro- 
Vol. 11. METALS, Part I. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 


This . 
(Vol. I. THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 21s.) ~ 


A 


(COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, ELEMENTS 


of. By Professor GEGENBAUR. A Translation by F. JErrrey BELL, B.A. 
Revised, with Preface, by Professor E. Ray F.R.S. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 21s, (This day. 


RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD. By 


M. le Bagon de Hijpner. Translated by Lady HERBERT. New and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s, (This day. 
PLAYS and PURITANS; and other His- 
ical By Cnaries Canon of Westminster. New 

Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


A 


GERMONS for the TIMES. By Cuartzs 


Kixe@sLey. New Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day, 


GEOMETRY. Books I. 


to V. Containing the Substance of Euclid’s First Six Books. Following 

the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. By J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Mathematical Master of Rugby School. Fourth Edition, enlarged, extra 

fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS on Sub- 


jects included in the Ist and znd Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for 
the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination. Revised and Arranged 
by J. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Indian 
Engineering College. ‘Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, 18s. on 

is day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY &' SON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ ‘AND 
LIBRARIES. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. BR. W. Author of, the 
See of Chichester” and “ Life of St. J ohn Chrysostom.” 2 vols, 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 30s. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fayxy 
ree 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Of this pular taste ; 
ial an most intere 


in that light ani 


Ta truth the book is charming ; it grows much upon the reader. 


and being erammed full 
It altogether book to and kept pt.” 


BALZAC; his Life and Letters. 
Memoir by his Sister, Madame DE SURVILLE, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
“He began tosay that one day he would make the world talk of him.” 


** He had become a seeker after secrets; an explorer of the human heart; delicate touches 
of eeeigjem, cable subtle remarks and wise reflections, come to the surface in the midst of his 


With a 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. By 


BECKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


“ Adventures, we know upon distinguished authority, are to eee seldom 
on falls to the Tot lot of the adv 80 1 and etfecti biegraphae 
H. Becker. In these two handsome volumes, appropriate “Adven- 
turous Lives,’ we have a succession of biographical narratives. Some of Mr. Becker's heroes 
are famous enough; o of others comparatively little is known; and it is by the uniform excellence 
of our author's treatment that the patient and minute investi ation which he has devoted to his 
task has not impaired the freshness and spirit with which it is perform: The late Professor 
Simpson, when his indomitable re: ae not let him sleep at night, was in the habit of 
desi: that a book of battles migh' him to read, In Mr. Becker's work this distin- 
guished man might have found even as mnuch of dash as nature 
required.” — World. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron 
Baker. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 5 fine Portraits, 28s. 
Baker's busi’ is with the adventu’ id the art of our prifici; yers hi 
if ~dopaste his woll-considered plan discuss the Lay cheatre. 
anecdotes eodotes have all an authentic look, x. their genuineness is, for the most nr) not to be 
doubted. The book is ex: ich in good stories, which are invariably well 
‘Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER. 
Translated by Mrs. ars STURGE. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

of Dr om and Madame Syria, and Bur ah. The of their 

pilgrimage is told very pleasantly, and w at ae + aren’ sketches of men, women, 


janners are as as of scenery, w’ ile students 
two vo a veritable treasure-house.""— World. 


OLD PARIS: its Court and Literary Salons. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and “The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Por- 
—_ ot Bossuet, Fénelon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., 


“ A lively gossipy subject, and a lively gossipy book, very easy and pleasant to Vantiy Fair 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“That the ‘First Violin’ te am megemepealy dover novel thane can be nodoubt. It will be: 
read and deserves to be read widely.”"— Wor. 
“The sentiment is pure and genuine, a a is so rare in novels that we can cordially 
praise it; the story is full of interest, too, and there is a pleasant freshness about the scenes 
the people.’’—A thenceum. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the 


‘Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


——s “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. Second Edition, 3 yols. 
Also, just ready, 

THE WISH of HIS LIFE. From the Frenck 
of VicrorR CHERBULIEZ., 2 vols.crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE GRIMM FAIRY LIBRARY. 10 | 


vols. in a Box, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


THE PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. G Aye magia 4to. with 600 large Illus- 
trations, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. with many SY ee by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A. wick. gilt edges, 1 


ROBERT BURNS’S POETICAL 
WORKS, Complete Edition, with Notes Memoir by 
CHARLES KENT. With Illustrations and a Portrait, 
price 7s. 6d. 


HORNE’S LIFE of NAPOLEON. Re- 
and Revised by Mayer. With 300 
justrations by Horace Vernet, 7s. 


PAUL and VIRGINIA. By Bernarvin 


ST. PIERRE. An a New Edition, with many IMus- 
ions ow Page Piates by the most eminent French 


PIOCIOLA ; or, the Prison Flower. By 
X. B. With 10 Etchings by Leopold Flameng, 
price 7s. 6d. 


UNCLE COHESTERTON’S HEIR: a 


New Boek by Madame CoLoms. With 100 Illustrations, 


LITTLE BAREFOOT. AUERBACH. 


B 
8vo. with many Illustrations, cloth, = | t edges, 63. 


DRA WING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS and 
EVENING PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
fessor HOFFMANN, Author of “ Modern Magic,” 
With many Iilustrati tions, fs, 


Pro- 
&c. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wit CARLETON. 


With Illustrations, 63. 


UNCLE JOE'S STORIES. An entirely 


New Book by the Right Hon. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
M.P. With Full-page Lilustrations, 6s. 


LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE PICTURES. 


- 18 of Full-page Pictures. With Descriptive Letter- 
by Mrs. SALE BARKER. 5s, 


LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE for 1879: a 
Book & for Good Children. By Mrs. SALE BARKER. 
With Illustrations Cc 


anda oloured Frontispiece, 5s. ; 

CRUSOE. New Edition 

by D. Watson, and 6 Full-page LIllustra- 
tions in Colours, 5s. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
An entirely New Translation. pW. H. G. Kingston. 
aay Iilustrations, and 6 Full-page Lilustrations in 


THE PICTURE BOOK of FISHES, 
INSECTS, &c. With 240 Lilustrations by Zwecker and 
others, 5s. ; boards, 3s. 

WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE BABY'’S BOUQUET. (Companion 
Book to “ The Baby's Opera.”) Fancy boards, Ss. 


THE CHILD'S PICTURE SCRAP- 


BOOK. with about 1. Illustrations, cl 
gilt, 5s. ; Se aad 


‘THE GREEN HAND: a Book for Boys. 


By Grorce Curries. With Illustrations by ‘the 


Author, 3s. 6d. 
ONLY a CAT. y Mrs. H. B. Pact. 
With Illustrations by Elwes, 3s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE'’S EVERY 
ANNUAL. An entirely New Work, by ALICIA 
‘Amy LEITH, containing Contributions the R Hon. 
KNATCHBULL-~HUGESSEN, M.P., the Author 
Cuckoo 63. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 
ANNUAL for 1879. With Full-page Plates and Coloured 
Illustrations, 6s. 16th Year of Publication. 


THE CHILD'S DELIGHT: a Picture- 
Book for Children. By _ With many 
Pictures, 3s. 6d. ; boards, 3s. 


HAPPY DAY STORIES for the YOUNG. 


4to. profusely Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; boards, 23. 6d. 


GOLDEN LIGHT. 4to. with 80 full- 


page Plates, cloth,3s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d. 


A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND 
for the YOUNG. 4to. with 80 full-page Plates, cloth, 
3s. boards, 2s. 6d. 


6d. ; 


AUNT EFFIE’S NURSERY RHYMES. 


a Musie by THOMAS CRAMPTON. With Illustrations 
H. K. Browne, 3s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d, 


MORE DOLLS. 


Routledge’s Coloured Rewards._New 
Volumes. 
With Illustrations priuted in Colours. 


|THE SEVEN CIIAMPIONS of 


CHRISTENDOM. 3s. 6d. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 50 Plates 


by J.D. Watson. 3s, 6d 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 


Edited by KINGSTON. 3s. 6d. 


BABY BELL. By T. B. Atpricu. 4to. 


with Lliustrations on every page, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
EXCELSIOR. By H. W. Lonerettow. 


Ato. with Mostratons on every page, cloth, gilt edges, 


A PICTURE BOOK for LADDIES and 


—— Crown 8vo. with 160 pages of Pictures, cloth, 


2s. 6d. Picture Books. In cloth. 
1. CHIMES and RHYMES for YOUTH- 


FUL TIMES. With 48 pages of Coloured Illustrations. 


2. SCHNICK SCHNACK. Trifles for 


the Little Ones. With 48 pages of Coloured Illustrations. 


8. GRISET GROTESQUES. New and 


Cheaper Edition, 4to. boards. 


4. SING-SONG. By Miss Rossgrrr. 4to, 
Illustrated by Hughes, cloth ; boards. 2s. 


2s. 6d. Juveniles.—_New Volumes. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 50 Plates 


by J. D. Watson. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited 
by Krsaston. 

THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS of CHRIS- 
TENDOM. 

BUDGE and TODDIE. An Illustrated 
Edition of Other Peopie’s Children,” 


HIS OWN MASTER. By J. T. Trow- 


BRIDGE. 


THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Containing Qpetations from Mr. Longfellow’s 
Writings. Cloth, gilt edges, 


2s. Juveniles.—_New Volumes. 


KIDN APPING in the PACIFIC. By 


With many Illustrations by 

LITTLE LADDIE’S PICTURE BOOK. 
80 Pictures. 

LITTLE LASSIE’S PICTURE BOOK. 
80 Pictures. 

LITTLE SPECKLY’S ADVENTURES. 
50 Pictures. 


THE LARGE PICTURE PRIMER. 
Crown 4to. 96 pages, fancy boards, Is. ; cloth, with medal- 
lion, 1s. 6d. 

Caldecott’s Toy Books. 


1, THE HOUSE that JACK BUILT. 
2. JOHN GILPIN. With 32 pazes of Coloured Pictures 
in each, by Edinund Evans, from Designs by Caidecott, ls. 


LITTLE VIOLET’S PICTURE BOOK. 


With 96 pages of Pictures, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
LITTLE SNOWDROP’S PICTURE 


BOOK. With 96 pages of Pictures, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’'S CHRISTMAS 
NUAL—* The Disappearance of Mr. Redworth.” 
the Author of “ George Geith,” &c. Is. 

THE MUSICAL CINDERELLA. The 
Tale told in Verse, interspersed with Songs, and Coloured 
Pictures by Walter Crane, ls. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRICALS. 


Arranged in Verse, as Easy Plays for Children to act, by 
KEITH ANGUS. 


AN- 
By 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF STAUNTON’'S 
SHAKESPEARE AND WOOD'S NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

In entirely New and Uniform Bindings. 


STAUNTON’S ILLUSTRATED 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. royal 8vo. with 1,000 Llus- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., cloth, 42s. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 3 vols. royal 8vo. with L700 Illustrations 
by Wolf, Zwecker, Coleman, and others, 42s. 


WOOD'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY of MAN. 2 vols. royal Svo. with many 
IUustrations by J. B. Zwecker, cloth, 233. 


THE UNIVERSAL SONGSTER: or, 


Museum of Mirth. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with many Wood- 


By Auntie Bez. With 


Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


cuts by George and Kobert Cruikshank, cloth, 14s. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Author’s Complete Copyright Edition. 


In crown 8vo. 648 pages, with a General Index, 
and an Index of Lines, crown 8vo. cloth, price 
3s. 6d. the POETICAL WORKS of HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, with a Por- 
trait and full-page Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A. 


In this Edition (which contains all the author- 
ized Poems printed in any other English edition 
of Mr. Longfellow’s Poems) are printed fifty- 
three Poems which are the sole Copyright of 
Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, and 
cannot be issued by any other Publisher in the 
United Kingdom. 


LIST OF ROUTLEDGE’S EDITIONS OF 
MR, LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


11 vols. cloth gilt, in a box, 21s. 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION 
of MR. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete. Copyright Edition. 


From the ATHENZUM. 

Messrs. Routledge & Sons have brought out a dainty edition 
of Mr. Longfeliow’s Poems in eleven pocket volumes, which 
are contained in a cloth case. Size and type are alike de- 
lightful, and this edition should be preferred to all others by 
the American poet's many admirers. 


POEMS. The Quarto Epr- 
TION, with 180 Designs by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and 
Portrait, 213. 

The ILLUSTRATED OcTAVO EDITION, wih 53 Designs 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and Portrait, 7s. 

The FIVE-SHILLING PorT swith Falls 
Plates by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., post 8v 

The THREF-AND-SIXPENNY POET with 6 
Full-page Plates by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

The ore Se EDITION, 726 pp. paper cover, 


price ls, 6d. 
Portrait, paper cover, price Is. ; 
PROSE WORKS. Crown &vo. with 6 


Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DANTES DIVINE COMEDY. Mr. 


LONGFELLOW’S Complete Edition, crown 
8vo. 760 pp. cloth, 3s. 


SEPARATE WORKS. 
THE HANGING of the CRANE. 4to. 


with 43 Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


KERAMOS, and other Poems. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. 


THE M ASQUE of PANDORA. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
AFTERMATH. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THREE BOOKS of SONG. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE DIVINE TRAGEDY. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. Fep. 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TALES of a WAYSIDE INN. Com- 
piste Edition, crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EVANGELINE. 


cloth, Is, 


THE COURTSHIP of MILES STAND- 


ISH. (Emerald Series.) Cloth, ls. 


(Emerald Series.) 


| FAVOURITE POEMS. (Emerald Series.) 
i 


Cloth, Is. 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS (The). By the Rev, H. S. Horzanp, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. c 


DEFENDERS of the FAITH (The); or, the Christian Apolo- 


Second and Third Centuries. By the Rev. F. WATsoN, M.A., Rector of 
Norfolk. Fep, 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 


8: AINT AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. Wirtram R. Crark, M.A., 


of Taunton. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


‘JEROME. the Rev. Epwarp L. Curts, D.D., 
po. Church History,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 
THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. By the Very Rev. Cuartes 


MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE CELTS. By the Rev. G. F. Macrzar, D.D., Head-Master 
of King’s College School. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE ENGLISH. By the same Author. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 
cloth boards, 28. 

THE NORTHMEN, By the same Author. Fep. 8vo. with Map, 
cloth boards, 2s, 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 
[A Series of Books, illustrative of Chareh, History, specially, but not exclusively, 


HOUSE GOD i), the HOME | of MAN By t the Rey. 


INN (The), | as in the Correspondence of of 


SAVONAROLA : his Life and Times. By the Rev. Wirt 
R. CLARK, M.A., Author of “ The Comforter,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


SINAI, from the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the Present Day. 
By Hewny S. PALMER, Major R.E., F.R.A.S. Fep. 8vo. wth Map, cloth boards, 2s. 


ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. By 
Department of 


the late Grorce Smitu, E of the Oriental Antiquiti 
Museum. Fep. 8vo. cloth 


BABYLONIA oe HISTORY of). 


Edited v. A. H. Assistan‘ 
Fep. boards, 23. 


By the late Grorce Suita, 


of Comparative Philology, 


EGYPT, from rn Earliest Times to B.C. 300. By S. Brrcu, 
LL.D., we. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. By 
W. 8. W. Vavx, M.A.,F.R.S, Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 


GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of ASIA MINOR. By 
W. 8. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 28, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


CORAN (The) ; 3 its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 


the Holy Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM K.C.8.I., LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 


BUDDHISM ; being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of 
Gautama, the "Buddha. By T. W. Ruys Davins, of the Middle Temple. Ten 8v0. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HINDUISM. By Professor Moxrer Witttams, M.A., D.C.L., 
&c. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 23. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. 
Prineipal, La Martinidre College, Lucknow. Fep. 8vo. 


THE HEATHEN WORLD AND ST. PAUL. 
Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards. A 


ST. PAUL in DAMASCUS and AR! ABIA. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, Camden 
History, Oxford. 2s. 


ST. PAUL in GREECE. By the Rev. G. 8S. Davres, M.A., 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


of 


ST. PAUL at ROME. By the Very Rev. Cuartzs Mertvate, 


D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 2s. 


ST. PAUL in ASIA MINOR, and at the SYRIAN ANTIOCH. 
By the Rev. E. H. D.D., Prebendary ofS 's, Vicar of Kent, 
and Professor of Ne e, London. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
Fep. 8vo. 128 pp. limp cloth, each 1s. 
ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E. A. 


Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 


FOOD. By Arsert J. Bernays, Professor of Chemistry at St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 


WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. 


HanRtTL ey, Esq., King’s College. 
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By W. 


WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


EGYPT. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 30s. 


HISTORY of EGYPT underthe PHARAOHS. 


Derived entirely from Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of 
the Israelites. By Hzxry Bruascn Bey. Translated by Daxsy 
Seymour and Sita,'B.A. 


8 vols. medium 8vo. with 500 Illustrations, £4 4s, 


THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GArpyer Witxrssoy, F.R.S. 
New Edition. Edited by Samvet Biron, LL.D. 


ASCENSION. 
Crown 8ve. with Map, 9s. 


SIX MONTHS in ASCENSION: an Unscien- 


tific Account of a Scientific Expedition. By Mrs. Gri. 


MEDIZVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 42s. 
THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT o 


MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE: a Series of Lectures baa at 
the Royal Academy. By Sir G. Gitpert Scorr, R.A. 


BRITISH BURMA, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH BURMA and its PEOPLE: 


Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Captain 
C. J. Forses, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, British Burma. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS. 
In a few days, New and Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo, 15s. 
THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HIS- 


TORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By C#artes 
Sr. 


ETRURIA, 
2 vols. medium 8vo. with Maps and 200 Illustrations, 42s. 
THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 


ETRURIA. By Georce Dennis. New Edition, Revised and en- 
larged so as to incorporate all the most Recent Discoveries. 


INDIA. 
8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 18s. 
LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of Bombay) : 


Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Missionary in the East. By Gzorcz 
LL.D. 


REMBRANDT VON RHYN,. 
In a few days, medium 8vo. with Woodcuts, 31s, 6¢. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT; with Life and Introductions. 
By Cuartes H. B,A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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ISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 
LAY. By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12a. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 363, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, fcp. 4to. 2is. 
WITH IJVRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo. 33. 64. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


SPEECHES CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 68. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCES- 


SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 163. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the Edinburgh Review :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 83. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. : 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, reprinted separately :— 


Addison and Walpole, 1s. 
Frederick the Great, 1s. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1s. 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, Milton and Machiavelli, 6d. 

16mo, ls. fep. 8vo. 6d. Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Clive, 1s. 
Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s. 


The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. CourrHorpe Bown, M.A. Fep. 
8vo. with Map, price 2s. 6d. 


Warren Hastings, Is. 
Pitt and Chatham, 1s, 
Ranke and Gladstone, Is. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 


his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. price £5 5s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 


By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. With Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“ We commend this interesting biography most earnestly to our readers, in full 
confidence that they will derive large satisfaction from its perusal, and that it will 
leave many a useful lesson in their minds and hearts for years to come.” 

Lirerary Worvp. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THomas BuckLe. 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown Svo. 24s, 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 


Liprary EpITIoN, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
2 vols. square crown $vo. 21s. 


SrupEnt’s Eprrion, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Tanz. 


Vors. I. to III. 8vo. price 45s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS underthe EMPIRE. 


By Dean MerivaLe, D.D. 8 vols. post 8vo. 483. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from 


B.C, 758—A.D. 476. By Dean MErIvALE, D.D. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Bosworts M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. B 


the Rev. G. R. Gueic, M.A. Latest Edition, revised, with Additions. Por- 
trait, cloth extra, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 63. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By SpENcER WALPOLE. Vois,I.&II, 8vo. 
price 36s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Cuartes J. ApBEy, Rector of Checkendon ; 
and JoHN H, OvErToN, Vicar of Legbourne. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, 
M.A. 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 183, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. FroupE, M.A. 3 vuls. crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTOR YofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Vols. I. & II. 1700-1760. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Sg tee. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 2 vols. crown 
vO. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W.E.H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. lés. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of Geo Ill. By Sir THomas Erskixg 
May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 crown 18s, 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE; a History. By 


Sir THomas Erskrve May, K.C.B.D.C.L. 2 vols. 8yo. 32s, 


The LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD IIL. 


including the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By James Garp: ' 
trait and Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, ’ os 
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